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INTRODUCTION 

Ii would be difficult to tiiid two distinguished fellowciafts- 
men wuth less in common than Goldsmith and Macaulay 
Both poured foitli ciitical and literal y essay s^ both wiote a 
II IS to i y of England y both weie noted masteis o£ style in an age 
ot gieat wiiteis It is but natuial to look foi some affinity 
between them, some bond of sympathy which should 
enable the latei ot the two to inteipiet the woik of the 
eailiei with peculiai insight But Macaulay, whose lofty 
and seiene chaiactei well tits him to be the ciitic ot 
Addison, is too exalted to sympathize with the gentle, 
whimsical, incoingible Citizen of the World. Bied him- 
sclt in the naiiow sectaiianism of Clapham, a hymn-wiitei 
ot piomise at the age of five, he views with cold disappioval 
the escapades of Olivei^s youth The inimitable stoiy ot 
the ^ ball ^ given by the impecunious sizai in the College 
attic IS to him meiely a sad instance of ^ a life divided between 
‘squalid distiess and squalid dissipation^, and the scailet 
bieeehes — ^ clothes^ Macaulay modestly calls them — which 
saved Goldsmith fiom becoming a paison, and have pioved 
the delight of succeeding geneiations, evidently shocked 
him no less than the Bishop of Elphin, The tiuth is that 
with all his leal gieatness Macaulay was not entiiely fiee 
fiom what Goldsmith calls ^a disgusting solemnity of 
mannei ’ He can be witty on occasion, but more often he 
views humoui as a suitable weapon wheiewith to casti- 
gate an opponent In his essay on the Comic BrnmaU^U 
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of the Besiomhou he giavely demolishes Lamb'^s chaiactei- 
istie contention that the peisonages of Eestoiation corned} 
cannot be considered immoial because none of them beai 
any lelation to leal life Macaulay is giieved to find so 
estimable a peison as Mi. Chailes Lamb giving utteiance to 
so dangerous a doctime, and, with genuine pain and fiom the 
highest motives, pioceeds to bieak this particulai butteifl} 
upon the wheel. Incidentally he has much to sa} that is 
wise and suggestive, but he is obviously totally incapable of 
undeisfcanding the type of mind which finds delight in a 
bull 01 a paiadox That Goldsmith ^iii defiance of the 
evidence of his own senses^ should have ‘maintained 
obstinately and even angiily, that he chewed his dinnei b} 
moving his upper jaw^ is to him a legiettable example of 
the stiange blunders into which ignoiance leads an othei- 
wise intelligent man, and he takes Beaucleik^s fnendl} gibe 
— ^Piay, deal Doctoi, presciibe only foi join enemies^ — 
as pi oof positive that his fiiends distiusted his medical skill 
It IS highly inobable that they did, and with excellent iea‘^on, 
but the anecdote in question is too typical an instance of 
eighteenth-century wit to count as evidence one Ma\ oi 
the othei In shoit, while Macaulay tells us that Gold- 
smith was loved by such men as Burke and Eeynolds, he 
leaves us to wondei how one so ^vain, sensual, fiivolous, 
piofuse, impi evident^ — and we may add, ignoiant, emioiis, 
and uncouth — won the waim affection of the ablest and 
noblest-mmded men of the day It nevei seems to cioss his 
mind that the witty Iiishman may have been at least as 
con'= 5 Cious of the humoui of his own bulls as weie those who 
laughed at them, or that to a man of Goldsmith^s wdiimsical 
disposition Boswell must often have seemed fan game 
When Goldsmith stints off to take tea wuth Miss Williams 
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he IS fully cons|:iou& of the envious glances thrown aftei him, 
and the strut i| delibeiate 

Thackeray, o^ the othei hand, in whom the calm viitue of 
Addison irritates into injustice, finds in Goldsmith a subject 
made to his hand Saints stimulate him to become deviFs 
advocate, but sinners — whose sms have no taint of meanness 
01 ciuelty — can often find a soft corner in the satinst^s 
heart 

Foi Goldsmith he has an almost protective tenderness 
And, as in all his lectures, Thackeray succeeds, just wheie 
Macaulay fails, in giving a vivid impression of personalit} 
All the elusive chaim and delicacy of Goldsmith blossom 
afiesh m Thackeiay’s pages Macaulay ^s essay on Gold- 
smith IS an inteiesting and mstructive desciiptive catalogue 
we half expect to find the author neatly numbered and 
exposed in a glass case There is no escape fiom the fact 
that he is dead he is honouied with a cenotaph in 
Westmmstei Abbey, and the jaws of his tomb aie ponderous 
and marble Thackeiay sees the pooi women sit weeping 
on the stairs at the news of his death, and makes us conscious 
of the hush behind that black oak dooi As we lead, oui 
minds aie full, not of a ciitical essay on a famous man of 
letteis, but of a fiiend whose veiy w^eaknesses endeai him to 
us Macaulay’s comment on sweet Aubuin is that it is made 
up of incongiuous paits, and is probably a mixtuie of a 
hamlet in Kent and an ejectment in Munstei ^ By joining 
the two he has pioduced something which nevei was and 
nevei will be seen in any pait of the world ^ — a criticism 
which lecalls Mis Barbauld^s famous objection to the 
Aficzent Manner ^ It is improbable and it has no moial ’ 
Thackeray quotes the pathetic lines, 

Heie as I take my solitaij lounds 
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and sees in them the levelation oi a simple, honest, lovable 
peisonality 'his pleasant little vanity, and desiie that his 
village should admiie him, his simple scheme ot good m 
which everybody was to be happy ^ He feels towaids him 
much as he does towaids the boy Steele, 'one of the 
most geneious, good-foi -nothing, amiable little cieatuies 
that evei eon3Ugafced the veib I beat, iuptomai^ I am 
whipped Macaulay ignoies the whole exquisite story of the 
Jessamy Bride, Thackeray in a paiagiaph diaws a pietuie 
of that chaiming, meriy household where Goldsmith was 
evei a welcome guest, wheie he was teased, petted, admiied, 
and laughed at to his healths desiie ' A lock of his haii was 
taken from his coffin and given to the Jessamy Biide^ 
The novelist-cntic thinks nothing of giving two pages of a 
biief essay to a trifling anecdote m illustiation of Goldsmith^s 
loveof children Of actualliteiary ciiticism the essay contains 
almost nothing — Thackeray is fai too biased, and fai too 
inteiested m chaiactei apait from art, to make a ciitic — but 
it fulfils at least two of the functions of criticism, it fills the 
leadei with a desire to go back and study the oiigmal foi 
himself, and it cieates a sympathetic atmospheie in which 
the study may be earned on, it helps us, in shoit, to look 
at Goldsmith^s woiks not from oui point of view but fiom 
his 

The charm of Macaulay lies in a character of unusual 
sweetness and stiength. He.himself met the uniomantio 
difficulties of a somewhat hard life with unflagging cheei- 
fulness and eneigy It is but natural that he should be 
impatient of the weakness which made Goldsmith constantly 
dependent on others foi assistance He misundei stands 
Goldsmith as he misundei stands Boswell, in whom he can 
see nothing better than 'a common spy, a common tatler^ , 
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but in both cases the erioi is that of a stiong* and keen 
judgement Macaulay lacks the novelist^s powei of 
sympathizing with a point of view which could nevei be his 
own he is the dictatoi who lays down laws in literature 
and in moials; but his mistakes never spiing from caieless- 
ness 01 pettiness, they aie the defects of his qualities 
Thackeiay can blunder as badly as Macaulay, and where 
his sympathies fail, as in dealing with Swift, writes with 
a bitterness wholly alien to Macau]a}^s calmer and moie 
judicial temperament Once only, in the essay on Robert 
Montgomeiy, is Macaulay betrajed into unfairness — and 
theie it IS a geneious indignation at puffing, which ovei- 
masters him Thackeray^s attempt to be fair to Addison is 
even less successful than Macaulay’s attempt to be fair 
to Goldsmith He is quicker, moie impulsive, moie emo- 
tional than Macaulay, and the simplicity of his English 
appeals to the taste of an age which finds Macaulay’s prose 
pondeious, but his Bnttah Emnomists is a portiait galleiy 
rather than a seiious contribution to literary criticism, 
whereas Macaulay^s essays contain much of permanent 
critical value 

Scott ^s essay is somewhat perfunctoiy he himself was 
unluckily compelled to do much of the literaiy hack work 
which he deplores in Goldsmith^s case Foitunately we 
have not to legret in this instance that ^such an author 
should have written so little fiom the stores of his own 
genius \ but pot-boihng is at best a dreaiy occupation, and 
it IS impossible not to hear the simmei of the pot in Scott^s 
Ltvee of the Novelists Since the cook is no other than the 
Wizard of the Noith, however, it is only to be expected that 
he should include at least some ingiedients of admirable 
flavoui, and fiom time to time a flash of humoui or insight 
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lights up the page A brothei poet recalls with a chuckle 
how Goldsmith insisted on returning the £100 paid him for 
the Dew fed Tillage ^when, upon computation, he found that 
it came to neaily a eiown foi eveiy couplet, a sum which 
he conceived no poem could be worth ^ and thei e is a delight- 
ful pictuie of Olivei setting out on his travels ^with one 
shut m his pocket, and a devout reliance on Providence^ 
It IS as a novelist that Scott is considering Goldsmith, and 
obviously he was bound to give the chief place among his 
works to the Vicat of Wakefield^ yet we cannot but regiet 
that he found no space in which to discuss the humour and 
tenderness of the Citizen of the Wot Id He tells us curtly 
that it consists of ^ letters supposed to be written by a Chinese 
philosophei lesident in England, in imitation of the Lettree 
Peimnes of Montesquieu^, and leaves us with the impiession 
that theie is no moie to be said Yet from the point of 
view of the novel these essays have a peculiai interest of 
then own The iidiculous love story of the philosopher’s 
son and the fair captive — who turns out to be none other 
than the niece of the Man in Black — melodiamatic and 
absuid as it is, forms a thiead of plot which cannot indeed 
be said to bind the essays together, but is intei woven with 
their fabric. The connexion between Beau Tibbs and his 
wife and the Man in Black and the sentimental novel of 
Sterne is obvious — Uncle Toby and Corporal Turn would 
at once feel at home in such company, notwithstanding 
Goldsmith^s ob]ection to such ^obscene and pert novels % 
the flight of Hingpo and Zelis upon two of the swiftest 
coursers m the stables of Mostadad is no less obviously pait 
of that current of romance which rigorous lepression so often 
drives into stiange eddies and backwaters in eighteenth- 
centuiy -literature The age of common sense and observa- 
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tion^ the age which legaids zeal as ^ pestilential^^ and 
desciibes the adventures of a pirate chief with the chilly 
accuracy of a police lepoit, is also the age of Feistan Bclognes 
and Eastern fables, of the Castle of OUanto and the Rowley 
forgeries Goldsmith has little enough of the romanticist 
xn him the V icai of Wakejield disregards opportunity aftei 
oppoitunity foi melodiama, and m spite of our bettei 3udge- 
ment convinces us that the stoiy is tiue because of the 
simplicity and homeliness of its sentiments The essence 
of true melodiama consists m the lealization by those 
concerned of then own picturesqueness , and the very fact 
that in his essay Goldsmith feels impelled to appeal to 2niblie 
taste by an absuid sham oiientalism has an interest of its 
own The eighteenth-century novel was developing on two 
distinct lines the sentimentally lealistic and the ^ gothic^ 
Scott combined the two, and made mediaeval fortresses and 
queen^s chambers as leal (and nearly as homely) as country 
parsonages, without losing the glamour of lomance, his 
genial humoui prevented it from becoming stagey, and his 
natural vigour gave life and movement to the scenes of 
auction in which he delighted Hingpo and Zelis aie pale and 
bloodless forerunners of Byion^s heroes and heroines, with- 
out the genuine, if morbid, j)assion which makes these live It 
IS the more interesting to find them married undei the auspices 
" of Beau Tibbs and his wife, and to bear that, ^ The Man 
in Black and the pawnbroker's widow weie very sprightly 
and tender upon this occasion,^ though unfortunately they 
fell out at dinner over the proper method of carving a turkey 
The relation between the essay and the novel is nowhere 
more clearly maiked than in the Citizen of the Worlds and 
Scott ^s discussion of such a point must necessarily have 
been a valuable contribution to literal y criticism. 
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His closing lemaiks on the Ttca'i of Wakefield well sum 
up all that IS best in Goldsmith Theie is no need to 
apologize for the weakness oi pationize the childishness of 
the man whose woik succeeding generations read m youth 
and in age ^ We letuin to it again and again, and bless the 
memoiy of an author who contiives so well to leconcile us 
to human natuie ’ Nor is it only for his tiuth and kindliness 
that we value Goldsmith In an age of coarseness and 
grossness of thought and speech his wieath is, as Scott says, 
unsullied Without the didacticism of Johnson — if also 
without his foice and virility — Goldsmith invaiiably turns 
oui thoughts to images of tenderness and beauty He has 
an innate puiity and sweetness of mind which leealls Sidney 
or Heibert, and with all his keen wit and rollicking sense of 
fun he nevei utters a 3est that wounds oi delights in a 
doubtful situation It was a fiiend who knew and loved 
him who wiote as his epitaph that he touched no bianch 
of literatuie that he did not adorn, and swayed oui emotions 
with equal gentleness and power The authoi who desei ved 
such a tribute may well leceive our homage and oui love — 
but scarcely oui patronage 
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The circumstances oi Di Goldsmith^s life^ his eaily 
struggles with poveity and distiess^ the success o£ his biief 
and biilliant caieer aftei he had become distinguished as 
an authoi, aie so well known, and have been so well told, 
that a shoit outline is all that need be attempted 

Olivei Goldsmith was bom on the 29^h Novembei 1728, 
at Pallas (oi rathei Paliee), in the paiish of Foiney, and 
county of Longfoid, in^jieland, wheie his fathei^ the 
Rev Charles Goldsmith, a ministei of the Chinch of Eng- 
10 land, at that time lesided This woithy eleigyman, whose 
virtues his celebiated son aftei waids lendeied immoital, 
in the chaiactei of the Village Pieachei had a family of 
seven childien, foi whom he was enabled to piovide but 
very indifEeiently He obtained ultimately a benefice in the 
county of Roscommon, but died eaily, foi the caieful 
researches of the Rev John Giaham of Liffoid have found 
his widow ^ veete senescent j residing with hei son Oliver 
in Ballymahon, so eaily as 1740 Among the shop accounts 
of a petty giocei of the place. Mis Goldsmith^ s name occurs 
90 fiequently as a custom ei for tiifling articles, on which 
occasions Mastei Noll appeals to have been his mother^s usual 
emissaiy He was lecollected, however, in the neighboui- 
hood, by more poetical employments, as that of playing on 
the flute, and wandeimg in solitude on the shores, oi 
among the islands of the iivei Inny, which is remaikably 
beautiful at Ballymahon 

Oliver eaily distinguished himself by the display of 
lively talents, and of that uneeitainty of httmour which is 
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so olten attached to genius, as the slave in the chariot ot 
the Roman tiiumph An uncle by affinity, the Rev Thomas 
Contaiine, undeitook the expense of affoidmg to so pio- 
misiiig a youth the advantages of a scholastic education 
He was put to school at Edgewoith’s Town, and, in June 
1744, was sent to Dublin College as a sizai , a situation 
which subjected him to much discouiagement and ill-usage, 
especially as he had the misfoitune to fall undei the chaige 
of a biutal tutoi 

On 15th June 1747 Goldsmith obtained his only lo 
academical lauiel, being an exhibition on the foundation 
of Eiasmus Smythe, Esq Some indiscieet fiolic induced 
him soon afteiwaids to quit the univeisity for a peiiod, 
and he appears thus early to have commenced that soit of 
idle stiollmg life which has often great chaims foi youths 
of genius, because it frees them from eveiy species of 
subjection, and leaves them full masteis of then own time 
and then own thoughts, a libeity which they do not feel 
too dearly bought at the expense of fatigue, of hungei, 
and of all the other mconvemencieb incidental to those who go 
tiavel without money Those who can recollect jouineys 
of this kind, with all the shifts, necessities, and petty 
adventuies which attend them, will not wondei at the 
atti actions which they had foi such a youth as Goldsmith 
Notwithstanding these eiiatic expeditions, he was admitted 
Baeheloi of Aits in 1749 

Goldsmith^s persevering fiiend, Mi Contaiine, seems to 
have lecommended the diiection of his nephew^s studies to 
medicine, and, in the year 1752, he was settled at Edinburgh 
to pursue that science Of his lesidence in Scotland so 
Goldsmith letained no favouiable lecollections He was 
thoughtless, and he was cheated , he was pooi, and he was 
neaily staived Yet, in a very lively lettei fiom Edin- 
burgh, addiessed to Robert Biianton of Ballymahon, he 
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closes a saieastic description o£ the countiy and its in- 
habitants, with the good-humoured candoui which made 
so distinguished a pait of his charaetei ‘An ugly and 
a poor man is society only foi himself, and such society 
the world lets me en3oy in great abundance Fortune has 
given you ciicumstances, and natuie a powei to look 
charming in the eyes of the fan Nor do I envy, my deai 
Bob, such blessings, while I may sit down and laugh 
at the woild, and at myself, the most iidiculous object 
10 in 1^^ ’ 

From Edmbuigh our student passed to Leyden, but not 
without the diversities of an arrest foi debt, a captivity 
of seven days at Newcastle, from having been found in 
company with some Scotchmen in the French seivice, and 
the no less unpleasing vaiiety of a stoim At Leyden 
Goldsmith was peculiaily exposed to a temptation which 
he never, at any period of his life, could easily resist The 
opportunities of gambling weie frequent — he seldom de- 
clined them, and was at length stiipped of eveiy shilling 
20 In this hopeless condition Goldsmith commenced his 
travels, with one shirt in his pocket, and a devout leliance 
on Providence. It is undei stood that in the narrative 
of George, eldest son of the Vicai of Wakefield, the author 
gave a sketch of the lesources which enabled him, on foot 
and without money, to make the toui of Europe Thiough 
Geimany and Flandeis he had reeouise to his violin, in 
which he was tolerably skilled , and a lively tune usually 
procured him a lodging in some peasant's cottage for the 
evening In Italy, where his music or skill was held in 
30 less esteem, he found hospitality by disputing at the 
monasteries, in the character of a travelling scholar, upon 
certain philosophical theses, which the learned mhabitants 
were obliged, by their foundation, to uphold against all 
impugnei s Thus he obtained sometimes money, sometimes 
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lodgings He must have had othei lesoiiices to pioeuie 
both, which he has not thought piopei to intimate The 
foieign univeisities affoid similai facilities to pooi seholais 
with those piesented by the moiiasteiies Goldsmith 
lesided at Padua foi several months, and is said to have 
taken a degiee at Louvain Thus £ai is certain, that an 
account of the toui made by so good a judge of human 
nature, in circumstances so singular, would have made one 
of the most entertaining books in the world , and it is 
both wondei and pity that Goldsmith did not hit upon lo 
a publication of his tiavels amongst the other liteiary 
resources in which his mind was feitile He was not 
Ignorant of the advantages which his mode of travelling 
had opened to him ^ Conntiies,^ he says in his Bssa?/ on 
Pohte Liteiatme in Pmope^ ^ weai veiy diffeient appeal anees 
to travellers of diffeient circumstances A man who is 
whirled through Europe in his post-chaise, and the pilgrim 
who walks the great torn on foot, will foim veiy different 
conclusions Hand inewpeitus ^ Pei haps he giew 

ashamed of the last admission, which he aftei waids omitted go 
Goldsmith spent about twelve months in these wandenngs, 
and landed in England in the yeai 1746, aftei having pei- 
ambulated Fiance, Italy, and pait of Geimany 

Poveity was now before oui authoi in all its bitterness 
His lush fiiends had long lenounced oi forgotten him , 
and the wretched post of ushei to an academy, of which he 
has drawn so piteous a picture in Geoige^s account of 
himself, was his lefuge fiom actual starving Unquestion- 
ably, his description was founded on personal lecollections, 
where he says ^ I was up early and late , I was browbeat 30 
by the master , hated for my ugly face by the mistress , 
worried by the boys within, and never permitted to stir out 
to seek cmhty abioad ^ This state of slavery he underwent 
at Peekham academy, and had such bitter recollection 
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theieof as to be offended at the slightest allusion to it. 
An acquaintance happening to use the pioverbial phrase^ 
‘ Oh^ that IS all a holiday at Peckham/ Goldsmith leddened^ 
and asked if he meant to affiont him Prom this miserable 
condition he escaped^ with diflSculty^ to that of journeyman^ 
01 rathei shop-porter, to a chemist m Fish Stieet Hill, in 
whose service he was recognized by Di Sleigh, his country- 
man and fellow-student at Edinbuigh, who, to his eternal 
honour, relieved Oliver Goldsmith fiom this state of slavish 
10 degradation 

Undei the auspices of Ins fiiend and countryman, 
Goldsmith commenced practice as a physician about the 
Bankside, and aftei wards near the Temple , and, although 
unsuccessful in piocuimg fees, had soon plenty of patients 
It was now that he fiist thought of having recouise to 
that pen which after waids afforded the public so much 
delight He wiote, he laboured, he compiled, he is 
desciibed by one contemporary as wearing a rusty, full- 
•tiimnied black suit, the very lively of the Muses, with his 
20 pockets stuffed with papers and his head with projects , 
gradually he forced himself and his talents into notice, 
and was at last enabled to write, in one letter to a friend, 
that he was too pool to be gazed at, but too iich to need 
assistance, and to boast in another of the lefined con- 
versation which he was sometimes admitted to partake in 
He now circulated proposals f oi publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, his ISsmy on 'Polite Liiemtute m the piofits 

of which he destined to equipping himself foi India, having 
obtained from the Company the appointment of physician 
30 to one of their factories on the coast of Coromandel But 
to rise in literature was more his desiie than to inciease 
his fortune ^I eagerly long,^ he said, ^to embrace every 
opportunity to separate myself from the vulgai, as much 
11 ^ my ciicumstances as I am already in my sentiments . . 
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I find I want constitution and a stiong steady disi^osition, 
which alone makes men gieat I will^ howevei, coiieot 
my faults^ since I am conscious o£ them ^ 

Goldsmith^s veisatile talents and leady pen soon engaged 
him in the seivice of the bookselleis ^ and, doubtless, the 
touches of his spiiit and humom weie used to enliven the 
dull pages of many a soiry miscellany and leview , a mode 
of living which, 3 oined to his own impiovidenee, lendered 
his income as fluctuating as his occupation He wiote 
many essays for vaiious peiiodieal publications, and aftei- lo 
waids collected them into one volume, finding that they 
weie unceiemomously appiopiiated by his contempoiaiies 
In the pieface he compaies himself to the fat man in a 
famine, who, when his fellow-suffeieis pioposed to feast on 
the supeifluous part of his peison, insisted with some justice 
on having the fiist slice himself But his most elaboiate 
effoit in this style is the Citizen of the Woihl ^ letteis 
supposed to be wiitten by a Chinese philosoiihei, lesident 
in England, in imitation of the Letti ee Penanes oi Montes- 
quieu Still, howevei, though subsisting thus piecaiiously, 20 
he was getting forward in society , and had ahead y, in the 
yeai 1761, made his way as £ai as Di Johnson, who seems, 
fiom then fiist acquaintance, till death sepaiated them, 
to have entertained foi Goldsmith the most sinceie fiiend- 
ship, regarding his genius with respect, his failings with 
indulgence, and his peison with affection 

It was piobably soon aftei this fiist acquaintance that 
necessity, the paient of so many woiks of genius, gave 
biith to the Vtca) of Wakefield The circumstances attending 
the sale of the woik to the fortunate pubhshei aie too so 
singulai to be told in any othei woids than those of 
Johnson, as lepoited by his faithful chionicler, Boswell 
‘ I leceived one morning a message fiom pool Goldsmith, 
that he was in gieat distress , and as it was not in his 
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power to come to me, begging that I would come to him 
as soon as possible I sent him a guinea^ and piomised to 
come to him diiectly I accoidingly went as soon as I 
was diessed, and found that his landlady had ariested him 
foi his lent; at which he was in a violent passion I per- 
ceived that he had alieady changed my guinea^ and had 
got a bottle of Madeira and a glass befoie him I put the 
coik into the bottle, desiied he would be calm; and began 
to talk to him of the means by which he might be extiicated 
10 He then told me that he had a novel leady foi the piess, 
which he pioduced to me I looked into it; and saw its 
meiit ; told the landlady I should soon letuiU; and; having 
gone to a booksellei, sold it foi sixty pounds I bi ought 
Goldsmith the money; and he dischaiged his lent, not 
without lating his landlady in a high tone foi having used 
him so ill ^ 

Newbeiy; the puicliasei of the Ficat of Walejield^ best 
known to the piesent generation by leeollection of then 
infantine studies; was a man of woith as well as wealth, 
30 and the fiequent pation of distiessed genius When he 
completed the baigain, which he piobably enteied into 
paitly from compassion, paitly fiom deference to Johnson^s 
3 udgement; he had so little confidence m the value of his 
puichase; that the Tica) of JFalefeld lemamed in manuscript 
until the publication of the TraielU'i had established the 
fame of the author / 

Foi this beautiful poem Goldsmith had collected mateiials 
duiing his tiavels , and a pait of it had been actually 
wiitten in Switzeiland, and tiansmitted fiom that country 
30 to the authoi^s brothei; the Reverend Dr Heniy Goldsmith. 
His distinguished friend; Dr Johnson, aided him with 
several general hints , and is said to have contributed the 
sentiment which Goldsmith has so beautifully versified in 
the concluding lines 
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The publication ot the Ti aveLlei gave the authoi all that 
celebiity which he had so long labouied to attain He now 
assumed the piotessional diess of the medical science^ a 
scarlet cloak, wig, swoid, and cane, and was admitted as 
a valued meinbei of that distinguished society, which aftei- 
waids foimed the Liteiaiy, or as it is moie commonly 
called, emphatically, The Club Foi this he made some 
saciifiees, i enouncing some of the public places which 
he had foinieily found convenient in point of expense 
and amusement j not without legiet, foi he used to say, lo 
^In tiuth, one must make some saciifiees to obtain good 
society, foi heie am I shut out of seveial places wheie I 
used to play the fool veiy agieeably/ It often happened 
amid those shaipei wits with w^hom he now associated that 
the simjilicity ot liis chaiacter, mingled with an inaccuiacy 
of expiession, an undistinguishing spiiit of vanity, and a 
huriiedness of conception, which led him often into ab- 
suidity, lendeied Di Goldsmith in some degree the butt 
of the company Gaiiick, in paiticular, who probably pie- 
sumed somewhat on the supeiioiity of a theatiical managei 20 
over a dramatic authoi, shot at him many shafts of small 
epigiammatic wit It is probable that Goldsmith began 
to feel that this spuit was earned too fai, and to check it 
in the best taste, he composed his celebiated poem of 
Beiahatwn in which the characters and failings of his 
associates are diawn with satiie at once pungent and good- 
humouied Gaiiick is smaitly chastised, Buike, the 
dinner -bell of the House of Commons, is not spaied , and 
of all the moie distinguished names of the Club, Johnson 
and Eeynolds alone escape the lash of the satiiist The so 
latter is even dismissed with unqualified and affectionate 
applause Retaliation had the effect; of placing the authoi 
on a more equal footing with his society than he had ever 
before assumed. Even against the despotism of Johnson, 
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though much lespecting him^ and as much beloved by him, 
Goldsmith made a moie spnited stand than was generally 
ventured upon by the compeers o£ that aibitiaiy Sultan oi 
Liteiatuie Of this Boswell has recoided a stiihmg 
instance Goldsmith had been descanting on the difficulty 
and impoitance of making animals in an apologue speak in 
chaiactei^ and paiticulaily instanced the fable of the Little 
Pishes Obseivmg that Di Johnson was laughing scorn- 
fully, he proceeded smaitly ^Whj% Di Johnson, this is 
10 not so easy as you seem to think, foi if yoit weie to make 
little fishes talk, they would talk like whales ’ 

To support the expense of his new dignities, Goldsmith 
laboured incessantly at the liteiaiy oai The Letters on the 
Ilistoiy of England^ commonly asciibed to Loid Lyttelton, 
and containing an excellent and enteitaining abridgement 
of the Annals of Bntain, aie the woik of Goldsmith His 
mode of compiling them we leain tiom some inteiesting 
anecdotes of the authoi, communicated to the public by 
Lee Lewes, an actor of genius, whom he pationized, and 
20 with whom he often associated^ 

^He fiist lead in a morning, tiom Hume, Rapin, and 
sometimes Kennet, as much as he designed foi one lettei, 
maikmg down the passages referied to on a sheet of papei, 
with lemaiks He then lode oi walked out with a fnend 
01 two, whom he constantly had with him, leturned to 
dinner, spent the day geneially convivially, without ^much 
dunking (which he was nevei m the habit of), and when 
he went up to bed, took up his books and papei with him, 
wheie he generally wrote the chaptei, oi the bestpait of it, 
30 before he went to lest The latter exeicise cost him veiy 
little tiouble, he said , foi having all his mateiials leady 
foi him, he wiote it with as much facility as a common 
lettei. 

^ But of all his compilations, he used to say, his Selection b 
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of Enghd Eoeby showed moie ^^the ait of piofession^^ 
Heie he did nothing but maik the paitieulai passages with 
a led lead pencil, and for this he got two hnnihecl j^ounds — 
but then he used to add, a man shows his 3 udgement in 
these selections, and he may be often twenty yeais of his 
life cultivating that judgement ^ 

Goldsmith, amid these moie petty labours, aspiied to 
the honouis of the sock, and the Good-Nafmed Man was 
pioduced at Co vent Garden, 29 th Januaiy 1768, with the 
moderate success of nine nights’ lun The principal 10 
chaiacter the authoi piobably diew fiom the weak side of 
his own , foi no man was moie liable than Goldsmith to 
be gulled by pretended fiiends The chaiactei of Cioakei, 
highly comic in itself, and admuably lepiesented by 
Shutei, helped to save the piece, which was endangeied by 
the scene of the bailiffs, then consideied as too vulgai foi 
the stage Upon the whole, howevei. Goldsmith is said to 
have cleaied five bundled pounds by this diamatic peitoi- 
mance He hiied bettei chambeis m the Temple, embaiked 
more boldly in liteiaiy speculation, and unfoitunately at go 
the same time enlaiged his ideas of expense, and indulged 
his habit of playing at games of hazaid The Memoiis, oi 
Anecdotes, which we have before quoted, give a minute 
and curious description of his habits and enjoyments about 
this period, when he was constantly occupied with extiaets, 
abridgements, and othei arts of book- making, but at the 
same time woiking slowly, and in seciet, on those im- 
moifcal verses which secuie foi him so high a lank among 
English poets 

^ Goldsmith, though quick enough at piose, was lathei so 
slow m his poetiy — not from the taidiness of fancy, but 
the time he took in pointing the sentiment and polishing 
the veisification He was, by his own confession, foui oi 
five years collecting mateiials in all his countiy excursions 
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for this poem^ and was actually engaged in the eonsti action 
of it above two yeais His mannei of writing poetry was 
this he tiist sketched a pait of his design in prose, in 
which he thiew out his ideas as they occuiied to him , he 
then sat caiefully down to veisify them, collect them, and 
add such othei ideas as he thought bettei fitted to the 
subject He sometimes would exceed his prose design by 
writing seveial veises impiomptu, but these he would take 
uncommon pains afteiwaids to revise, lest they should be 

10 found unconnected with his main design 

* The wntei of these Memoiis (Lee Lewes) called upon 
the Doctor the second morning aftei he had begun the 
Be^ei ted Village^ and to him he communicated the plan of 
his poem ^^Some of my fiiends,^^ continued he, ^^difEei 
with me on this plan, and think this depopulation of 
villages does not exist — but I am myself satisfied of the 
fact I lemembei it in my own countiy, and have seen it 
in this^^ He then lead what he had done of it that 
moinmg, beginning — 

20 Deal lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, w^hen eveiy spoit could please, 

How often have I loitered o’ei thy gieen, 

Wheie humble happiness endeai^d each scene * 

How often have I paused on eveiy chaim — 

The sheltei^d cot — ^the cultivated faim — 

The never-f ailing biook — the busy mill — 

The decent chuich that tops [topt] the neighbouiing hill — 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

Foi talking age and whispeiing loveis made* 

30 ^ Come,^^ says he, let me tell you this is no bad 

morning^s work , and now, my deal boy, if yort aie not 
bettei engaged, I should be glad to enjoy a Slioeynaher^ % 
Holiday with you This Shoemaker's Holiday was a day of 
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great festivity to pool Goldsmith^ and was spent in the 
following innocent mannei — 

^ Thiee oi foni of his mtmiale fiiends rendezvoused at his 
chambeis^ to bieakfast^ about ten o^clock m the moining , 
at eleven they jiioceeded to the City Road, and thiough the 
fields to Highbuiy Bam, to dinner, about six o^cloek in 
the evening they adjourned to White Conduit House, to 
dunk tea, and concluded the evening by supping at the 
Giecian oi Temple Exchange Coffee-hou§es, oi at the Globe, 
in Fleet Stieet There was a veiy good oidinaiy of two lo 
dishes and pastiy kept at Highbuiy Bain about this tune 
(five and twenty yeais ago, in 1796), at tenpence pei head, 
including a penny to the waitei , and the compaii} 
generally consisted of liteiaiy chaiacteis, a few Templais, 
and some citizens who had left off tiade The whole 
expenses of this days fete nevei exceeded a eiown, and 
oftener fiom thxee and sixpence to foui shillings, toi which 
the paity obtained good an and exeicise, good living, the 
example of simple manneis, and good conveisation ^ 

The leception given to the jDeseikd Village^ so lull of 9o 
iiatuial elegance, simplicity, and pathos, was of the waim- 
est kind The publishei showed at once his skill and 
geneiosity, by piessing upon Di Goldsmith a hundied 
pounds, which the authoi insilted upon letuinmg, when, 
upon computation, he found that it came to iieaily a ciown 
foi eveiy couplet, a sum which he conceived no poem could 
be woith The sale of the poem made him ample amends 
foi this unusual instance of modeiation Lissoy, neai 
Bally mahon, wheie his biothei, the cleigyman, had his 
living, claims the honoui of being the spot fiom which the 30 
localities of the Beeetted Tillage weie derived. The chuich 
which tops the neighbouiing hill, the mill, and the lake, 
aie still pointed out, and ^ hawthorn has suffeied the 
penalty of poetical celebiity, being cut to pieces by those 
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admueis of the baid who desiied to have classical toothpick 
eases and tobaceo-stoppeis Much of this supposed locality 
may be fanciful^ but it is a pleasing tiibute to the poet in 
the land of his fatheis 

Goldsmith^s Ahidgements of the Iheioiy of Borne and 
England may here be noticed They are eminently well 
calculated to intioduce youth to the knowledge of then 
studies , for they exhibit the most interesting and stiikmg 
events, without entering into controversy or diy detail 
10 Yet the tone assumed in the Mistoiy of England diew on 
the authoi the lesentment of the more zealous Whigs, who 
accused him of betiaying the liberties of the people^ when, 
^ God knows/ as he expi esses himself in a letfcei to Langton, 

had no thought foi oi against libeity in my head, my 
whole aim being to make up a book of a decent size, and 
which, as Squiie Riehaid says, would do no haim to 
nobody ^ 

His celebiated play of She 8too]gs to Conqtie) was 
Goldsmith^s next woik of importance If it be the object 
20 of comedy to make an audience laugh, J ohnson says that 
it was bettei obtained by tins play than by any othei of 
the peiiod Lee Lewes was, £oi the first time, pioduced in 
a speaking chaiactei, as young Marlow, and is, theiefoie, 
entitled to lecoid his own lecollections concerning the piece. 

^ The first night of its perfoimance. Goldsmith, instead 
of being at the theatie, was found sauntering, between 
seven and eight o^clock, m the Mall, St James’s Park, 
and it was on the lemonstrance of a friend, who told him 
how useful his presence might be m making some sudden 
30 alterations which might be found necessary in the piece, 
that he was prevailed on to go to the theatie He entered 
the stage-door just m the middle of the fifth act, when 
there was a hiss at the impiobability of Mis Haidcastle 
supposing herself forty miles off, though on her own 
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giounds^ and neai the house ^ What^s that says the 
Doctoi^ teiiified at the sound Pshaw ^ Doctoi/^ said 
Colman^ who was standing by the side of the scene, don^t 
be fearful of sqtiihs, when we have been sitting almost these 
two houis upon a baiiel of gunpowder 

^In the Life of D) Goldsmith prefixed to his Woils^ the 
above reply of Colman’s is said to have happened at the 
last leheaisal of the piece , but the fact was (I had it from 
the Doctoi himself) as I have stated^ and he never forgave 
it to Colman to the last hour of his life ^ lo 

It may be heie noticed that the leading incident of the 
piece was boirowed from a blunder of the author himself^ 
who^ while travelling m Ireland, actually mistook a gentle- 
man’s residence foi an inn 

It must be owned^ that however kind^ amiable, and 
benevolent Goldsmith showed himself to his contempoiaiies, 
more especially to such as needed his assistance, he had no 
small portion of the 3ealous and iiiitable sjriiit piopei to 
the hteiaiy piofession He suffered a newspaper lampoon 
about this time to bring him into a foolish affray with 20 
Evans, the bookseller, which did him but little credit 

In the meantime a neglect of economy, occasional losses 
at play, and too great a reliance on his own veisatility and 
readiness of talent, had considerably embaiiassed his affairs 
He felt the piessuie of many engagements, for which he 
had received advances of money, and which it was, never- 
theless, impossible for him to cany on with that dispatch 
which the bookselleis thought themselves entitled to expect 
One of his last publications was a Rtsfonj of the liarfh and 
Animated Natme^ in six volumes, which is to science what 30 
his abridgements aie to histoiy , a book which indicates no 
depth of leseareh 01 accuracy of information, but which 
presents to the ordinary leadei a general and interesting 
view of the subject, couched in the clearest and most 
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beautiful laiiguage^ and abounding with excellent leflee- 
tions and illustiations It was of this woik that Johnson 
thiew out the remark which he atteiwaids inteiwove in his 
fiiend'^s epitaph ‘ He is now wilting a Natuial Histoiy, 
and will make it as agieeable as a Pei&ian Tale ^ 

But the peiiod of his labouis was now near Goldsmith 
had foi some time been subject to fits of the stiangury^ 
brought on by too severe application to sedentaiy labouis , 
and one of those attacks^ aggiavated by mental distiess, 
10 pioduced a fevei In sjiite of cautions to the contiary^ he 
had lecouise to Di Jameses fevei powders, fiom which he 
received no lelief He died on the 4th of Apiil 1774, and 
was piivately mteired in the Temple buiial-giound A 
monument, elected by subscription in Westminstei Abbey, 
beais a Latin msciiption fiom the pen of Di Johnson — 

OLIVARII GOLDSMITH, 

Poetas, Physici, Histoiici, 

Qui nullum feie scribendi genus non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit, 

20 Sive iisus essent movendi, 

Sive laciymse, 

Affectuum potens at lenis dominatoi 
Ingenio, sublimis, vividus, veisatilis, 

Oiatione, giandis, mtidus, venustus 
Hoe monumento memonam coluit, 

Sodalium amoi, 

Amicoium fides, 

Lectoium veneiatio 

Natus Hibeima Forneise Lonfoidiensis, 

^0 In loco cm nomen Pallas, 

Nov XXIX MDCCXXXI, 

Eblanae literis institutus, 

Obiit Londini, 

Aipil IV MDCCLXXIV 
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This elegant epitaph the sub]eet oi a petition to 
Doctoi Johnson, in the foim of a louncl lobin, enti eating 
liim to substitute an English msoii])tion, as moie pioiiei 
foi an authoi who had distinguished himself entiiely by 
woiks wiitten in English, but the Doctoi kept his pm pose 

The peison and featuies of Di Goldsmith weie latliei 
unfa voui able He was a shoit stout man, with a loiind 
face, much maiked with the smallpox, and a low foiehead, 
which IS lepiesented as pi ejecting in a singiilai mannei 
Yet these oidmaiy featuies were maiked by a stiong lo 
expiession of reflection and of observation 

The peculiaiities of Golclsmith^s disposition have been 
alieady touched ui)on m the jneeeding naiiative He w^as 
a fiiend to viitue, and in his most playful pages nevei 
foigets what is due to her A gentleness, delicacy, and 
purity of feeling distinguishes whatevei he wiote, and 
bears a eoirespondence to the geneiosity of a disposition 
which knew no bounds but his last guinea It weie 
almost essential to such a tempei that he wanted the 
piopei guaids of firmness and decision, and peimitted, even 20 
when awaie of .then worthlessness, the intiu«5ions of 
cunning and effionteiy The stoiy of the Jr/ufe Mice is 
well known , and in the humoious histoiy of the IlavncJi 
of Venison Goldsmith has lecoided anothei instance of his 
being duped. This could not be entiiely out of simplicity , 
foi he who could so well embody and leeoid the imposi- 
tions of Mastei Jenkinson might suiely have penetiated the 
schemes of more oidinary swundleis But Goldsmith could 
not give a lefusal , and, being thus cheated wath his eyes 
open, no man could be a suiei or easier victim to the 3o 
impostors whose arts he could so well desciibe He might 
certainly have accepted the draft on ueighbom Flamboiough 
and indubitably would have made the celebiated bargain 
of the gross of gieen spectacles With this gullibility 
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of tempei was mixed a hasty and eager 3 ealousy of his 
own peisonal consequence , he unwillingly admitted that 
anything was done better than he himself could have 
pel formed it, and sometimes made himself iidiculous by 
hastily undertaking to distinguish himself upon subjects 
which he did not undei stand But with these weaknesses, 
and with that of caielessness in his own affaiis, teiminates 
all that censuie can say of Goldsmith The folly of sub- 
mitting to imposition may be well balanced with the 
10 umveisality of his benevolence, and the wit which his 
wiitings evince moie than countei balances his defects in 
conversation ^As a wiitei,^ says Di Johnson, ^he was 
of the most distinguished class Whatevei he composed 
he did it bettei than any othei man could And whethei 
we legaid him as a poet, as a comic wiitei, oi as a his- 
torian, he was one of the fiist wiiteis of his time, and 
will evei stand in the foremost class ’ 

Excepting some short tales, Goldsmith gave to the 
department of the novelist only one woik, the inimitable 
20 J teal of Wahejieltl We have seen that it was suppiessed 
foi nearly two years, until the publication of the Travellei 
had fixed the authoi^s fame. Goldsmith had, theiefoie, 
time foi levisal, but he did not employ it He had been 
paid foi his laboui, as he obseived, and could have piofited 
nothing by rendering the woik ever so peifect This, 
howevei, was false reasoning, though not unnatural in the 
mouth of the author, who must earn daily bread by daily 
laboui The nariative, which in itself is as simple as 
possible, might have been cleaied of ceitain impiobabilities, 
30 01 lathei impossibilities, which it now exhibits We 
cannot, for instance, conceive how Sii William Thornhill 
should contiive to masqueiade under the name of Buichell, 
among his own tenantry, and upon his own estate , and it 
IS absolutely impossible to see how his nephew, the son, 
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doubtless, of a youngei biotliei (since Sir William inherited 
both title and piopeity), should be neaily as old as the 
baionet himself It may be added that the character of 
Buichell, or Sii William Thoinhill, is in itself extiava- 
gantly unnatural A man of his benevolence would 
nevei have so long left his nephew in the possession of 
wealth which he employed to the woist of puiposes Fai 
less would he have peimitted his scheme upon Olivia in a 
gieat measuie to succeed, and that upon Sophia also to 
appioach consummation, for, in the fiist instance, he does lo 
not interfeie at all, and in the second, his intervention is 
accidental These, and some other little eiicumstances m 
the piogiess of the nariative, might easily have been 
lemoved upon revisal 

But whatevei defects occur in the tenoi of the story, the 
admnable ease and giace of the nan-ative, as well as the 
pleasing truth with which the piincipal chaiacteis aie 
designed, make the of WalefieU one of the most 

delicious morsels of fictitious composition on which the 
human mind was ever employed The piineipal chaiactei, 20 
that of the simple pastoi himself, with all the woith and 
excellency which ought to distinguish the ambassadoi of 
God to man, and yet with just so much of pedantiy and of 
liteiaiy vanity as seives to show that he is made of moital 
mould, and subject to human failings, is one of the best 
and most pleasing pictmes evei designed It is, peihaps, 
impossible to place fiail humanity befoie us in an attitude 
of moie simple dignity than the Vicar, m the chaiactei of 
pastoi, of parent, and of husband His excellent helpmate, 
with all her motherly cunning, and housewifely prudence, SO 
lo\ing and respecting her husband, but counterplotting his 
wisest schemes at the dictates of maternal vanity, foims 
an excellent counterpait Both, with then childien aiound 
them, then quiet laboui and domestic happiness, compose 
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a fiieside picture of such a peifect kind, as, perhaps, is 
nowheie else equalled. It is sketched, indeed, from common 
life, and is a stiong contrast to the exaggeiated and 
extraordinaiy chaiacteis and incidents which are the 
lesource of those authors, who, like Bayes, make it their 
business to elevate and surpiise, but the very simplicity 
of this chaiming book rendeis the pleasure it affoids more 
permanent We lead the Vicm of Walcf^elcl in youth and in 
age Wei etui n to it again and again, and bless the memory 
10 of an authoi who contrives so well to reconcile us to human 
natuie Whether we choose the pathetic and distressing 
incidents of the file, and the scenes at the jail, or the 
hghtei and humoious paits of the stoiy, we find the best 
and truest sentiments enforced in the most beautiful 
language , and perhaps theie aie few characteis of puiei 
dignity have been deseiibed than that of the excellent 
pastor using above soiiow and oppiession, and labouiing 
toi the conveision of those felons into whose company he 
had been thrust by his villainous cieditor In too many 
•'JO works of this class the critics must apologize foi or censure 
paiticulai passages in the naiiative as unfit to be peiused 
by youth and innocence But the wreath of Goldsmith is 
unsullied, he wiote to exalt viitue and expose vice, and 
he accomplished his task m a mannei which laises him to 
the highest rank among British authors We close his 
volume with a sigh that such an author should have 
written so little fiom the stoies of his own genius, and 
that he should have been so piematuiely removed fiom 
the spheie of liteiature which he adorned 
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Oliver Goldsmith, one of the most pleasing English 
wi iters of the eighteenth eentuiy He was of a Protestant 
and Saxon family which had been long settled in Ireland, 
and which had, like most othei Piotestant and Saxon 
families, been, in tioubled times, harassed and put in fear 
by the native population His father, Chailes Goldsmith, 
studied m the leign of Queen Anne at the diocesan school 
of Elphin, became attached to the daughtei of the school- 
mastei, mariied hei, took oideis, and settled at a place 
called Pallas in the county of Longford Theie he with lo 
difiRculty supported his wife and childien on what he could 
earn, partly as a curate and paitly as a farmer 

At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was bom m November 1738 
That spot was then, foi all piactical puiposes, almost as 
remote fiom the busy and splendid capital in which his 
later years weie passed, as any dealing in Uppei Canada 
01 any sheep-walk m Australasia now is Even at this 
day those enthusiasts who ventuic to make a pilgrimage to 
the biithplace of the poet are foiced to perfoun the latter 
pait of their 3 ourney on foot The hamlet lies fai from SO 
any high road, on a dieaiy plain which, in wet weathei, 

IS often a lake The lanes would bieak any jaunting cai 
to pieces, and there aie ruts and sloughs through which 
the md&t strongly built wheels cannot be diagged 

While Oliver was strll a child his father was presented to 
a living worth about £200 a-year, in the county of West- 
meath. The family accordingly quitted their cottage m 
the wilderness for a spacious house on a frequented road, 
near the village of Lissoy Here the boy was taught his 
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letteis by a maid-seivant, and was sent in his seventh yeai 
to a village school kept by an old quarteimastei on hal£-pay^ 
who piofessed to teach nothing but reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but who had an inexhaustible fund of stones 
about ghosts, banshees, and fairies, about the great Rappaiee 
chiefs, Baldeaig O^Donnelland galloping Hogan, and about 
the exploits of Peterboiough and Stanhope, the surprise of 
Mon 3 uich, and the glorious disastei of Brihuega This 
man must have been of the Protestant religion , but he was 
10 of the aboiigmal race, and not only spoke the lush language, 
but could poui forth unpremeditated lush verses Olivei 
eaily became, and through life continued to be, a passionate 
admiiei of the lush music, and especially of the compositions 
of Caiolan, some of the last notes of whose harp he heard 
It ought to be added that Oliver, though by birth one 
of the Englishry, and though connected by numeious ties 
with the Established Chuich, nevei showed the least sign 
of that contemptuous antipathy With which, m his days, the 
luling minority in Iieland too geneially legaided the sub 3 ect 
20 majority So far indeed was he from shaimg in the 
opinions and feelings of the caste to which he belonged, 
that he conceived an aversion to the Glorious and Immortal 
Memoiy, and, even when Geoige the Thud was on the 
throne, maintained that nothing but the lestoration of 
the banished dynasty could save the country 

Fiom the humble academy kept by the old soldier Gold- 
smith was lemoved in his ninth yeai He went to seveial 
giammai -schools and acquiied some knowledge of the 
ancient languages His life at this time seems to have 
30 been fax from happy He had, as appears fiom the 
admirable poi trait of him at Knowle, features haish even 
to ugliness The small-pox had set its mark on him with 
more than usual severity. His stature was small, and his 
limbs ill put together Among boys little tenderness is 
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shown to peisonal defects ^ and the iidicule excited by pool 
Oliver’s appeal anee was heightened by a peculiar simplicity 
and a disposition to blunder which he letained to the last 
He became the common butt of boys and inasteis^ was 
pointed at as a fnght in the play-giound^ and flogged as 
a dunce in the school-ioom When he had iisen to eminence^ 
those who had once deiided him lansacked then memoiy 
£oi the events of his eaily years^ and lecited lepaitees and 
couplets which had diopped fiom him, and which, though 
little noticed at the time, weie supposed, a quaitei of lo 
a centuiy later, to indicate the powers which pioduced the 
Vwa? of Wakefield and the Bern ted Village 
In his seventeenth yeai Ohvei went up to Tiinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar The sizars paid nothing foi food and 
tuition, and very little foi lodging , but they had to peifoim 
some menial services from which they have long been relieved 
They swept the couit they earned up the dmnei to the 
fellows^ table, and changed the plates and poured out the 
ale of the luleis of the society Goldsmith was quaiteied, 
not alone, in a gairet, on the window of which his name, 20 
scmwled by himself, is still read with mteiest From such 
gaiiets many men of less paits than his have made their 
way to the woolsack 01 to the episcopal bench But Gold- 
smith, while he suflEeied all the humiliations, thiew away 
all the advantages of hxs situation He neglected the 
studies of the place, stood low at the examinations, was 
turned down to the bottom of his class for playing the 
buffoon in the lectuie-room, was seveiely lepiimanded foi 
pumping on a constable, and was caned by a biutal tutoi 
for giving a ball in the attic stoiy of the college to some 30 
gay youths and damsels fiom the city 

While Ohvei was leading at Dublin a life divided 
between squalid tlistiess and squalid dissipation, his fathei 
died, leaving a meie pittance. The youth obtained his 
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bacheloi^b degiee^ and left the umveisity Duiing bome 
time the humble dwelling to which his widowed mother 
bad letued was his home He was now in his twenty-hi&t 
yeai j it was nece&saiy that he should do something, and 
his education seemed to have fitted him to do nothing but 
to dress himself m gaudy eolouis, o£ which he was as fond 
as a magpie, to take a hand at caids, to sing lush aiis, 
to play the flute, to angle in summei, and to tell ghost 
stones by the fiie in wintei He tiled five or six professions 
10 m turn without success He applied foi ordination , but, 
as he applied in scarlet clothes, he was speedily turned out 
of the episcopal palace He then became tutoi m an opulent 
family, but soon quitted his situation in consequence of 
a dispute about play Then he determined to emigrate to 
America His relations, with much satisfaction, saw him 
set out foi Coik on a good hoise, with thiity pounds in 
his pocket But in six weeks he came back on a miseiable 
hack, without a penny, and informed his mother that the 
ship in which he had taken his passage, having got a fan 
20 wind while he was at a paity of pleasure, had sailed with- 
out him Then he resolved to study the law A generous 
kinsman advanced fifty pounds With this sum Goldsmith 
went to Dublin, was enticed into a gaming house, and lost 
eveiy shilling He then thought of medicine A small 
puibe was made up , and in his twenty-fouith yeai he was 
sent to Edinburgh At Edinburgh he passed eighteen 
months in nominal attendance on lectures, and picked up 
some superficial information about chemistry and natural 
history Thence he went to Leyden, still pretending to 
30 study phjbic He left that celebrated university, the thud 
university at which he had resided, in his twenty-seventh 
year, without a degree, with the merest smatteimg of 
medical knowledge, and with no property but his clothes 
and his flute. His flute, however, proved a useful fiiend. 
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He lambled on foot thiough Flandeis^ Fiaiue, and 
Switzeiland, playing tunes which eveiywheie set the 
peasantry dancings and which often piocured foi him 
a suppei and a bed He wandeied as fai as Italy His 
musical peiformances; indeed^ were not to the taste of the 
Italians , but he contiived to live on the alms which he 
obtained at the gates of convents It should, howevei, 
be obseived, that the stones which he told about this 
part of his life ought to be leceived with gieat caution , 
foi stiict veiacity was nevei one of his viitues , and a man lo 
who IS oidinaiily inaccuiate in nanation is likely to be moie 
than oidmaiily inaccurate when he talks about his own 
tiavels Goldsmith, indeed, was so legaidless of tiuth as 
to asseit 111 piint that he was piesent at a most inteiestmg 
conveisation between Voltaiie and Fontenelle, and that this 
conveisAtion took place at Pans Now it is ceitain that 
Voltaire never was within a bundled leagues of Pans during 
the whole time which Goldsmith passed on the Continent 
In 1756 the wandeiei landed at Dovei, without a shilling, 
without a fnend, and without a calling He had indeed, if 20 
his own unsuppoited evidence may be tiusted, obtained 
fiom the Univeisity of Padua a doctoi's degiee, but this 
dignity pioved utterly useless to him. In England his 
flute was not m request theie weie no convents, and he 
was toiced to have recouise to a senes of desperate expedients 
He turned sti oiling playei , but his face and hguie weie 
ill suited to the boards even of the humblest theatre 
He pounded drugs and ran about London with phials for 
chantable chemists He joined a swaim of beggars, which 
made its nest in Axe Yard He was for a time ushei 30 
of a school, and felt the miseiies and humiliations of this 
situation so keenly, that he thought it a promotion to be 
permitted to earn his biead as a booksellei^s hack, but he 
soon found the new yoke more galling than the old one, and 
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wab glad to become an usbei again He obtained a medical 
appointment in the seivice of the East India Company, 
but the appointment was speedily i evoked Why it was 
levoked we aie not told The subject was one on which he 
nevei liked to talk It is probable that he was incompetent 
to peifoim the duties of the place Then he presented him- 
self at Suigeons^ Hall foi examination as mate to a naval 
hospital Even to so humble a post he was found unequal 
By this time the schoolmaster whom he had served for 
10 a moisel of food and the third part of a bed was no moie 
Nothing remained but to leturn to the lowest diudgery of 
liteiatuie Goldsmith took a gaiiet in a miseiable couit; 
to which he had to climb fiom the bunk of Fleet Ditch by 
a dizzy laddei of flagstones called Bieakiieck Steps* The 
court and the ascent have long disappeaied, but old 
Londoneis well lemembei both Heie, at thiity, the 
unluckj?- adventuiei sat down to toil like a galley slave 
In the succeeding six yeais he sent to the press some 
things which have survived, and many which have peiished 
20 He piodueed aiticles foi leviews, magazines, and news- 
papeis , childien’s books which, bound in gilt papei 
and adorned with hideous woodcuts, appealed in the 
window of the once fai-famed shop at the cornei of Saint 
PauFs Chuichyard , Au Inquiry into the State of Pohie 
Learning m Pwojge^ which, though of little oi no value, is 
still lepi lilted among his woiks, a Life of Bean Nash, 
which IS not repimted, though it well deserves to be so, 
a supeificial and incoiiect, but veiy readable, Tlistoiy of 
England, in a senes of letteis pui’portmg to be addiessed by 
30 a nobleman to his son , and some very lively and amusing 
Sketches of London Society, in a senes of letteis purpoiting 
to be addiessed by a Chinese traveller to his friends All 
these works were anonymous , but some of them weie well 
known to be Goldsmith’s, and he gradually rose in the 
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ebtimation o£ the bookselleis toi whom he diiidged lie 
waSj indeed, emphatically a populai wiitei Foi accuiate 
leseaich or giave disquisition he was not well qualified hy 
nature oi by education He knew nothing accuiately his 
reading had been desultoiy , noi had he meditated deeply on 
what he had lead He had seen much of the world , but he 
had noticed and letained little more of what he had seen 
than some giotesque incidents and chaiacteis which had 
happened to stake his fancy But, though his mind was 
veiy scantily stoied with mateiials, he used what mateiials lo 
he had in such a way as to produce a wondeiful eftect 
Theie have been many gieatei writers , but peihaps no writei 
was evei moie uniformly agreeable His style was always 
pureand easy, and, on piopei occasions, pointed and eneigetic 
His narratives were always amusing, his descriptions always 
pictuiesque, his humour iich and 3 oyous, yet not without 
an occasional tinge of amiable sadness About everything 
that he wrote, serious or spoitive, there was a ceitam 
natural giace and decoium, hardly to be expected fiom 
a man a gieat pait of whose hie had been passed among 20 
thieves and beggais, stieet-walkeis and meiry-andiews, m 
those squalid dens which aie the lepioach of gieat capitals 
As his name giadually became known, the ciicle of liis 
acquaintance widened He was mtiodueed to Johnson, who 
was then considered as the fust of living English wiiteis, 
to Reynolds, the first of English painteis, and to Buike, 
who had not yet enteied Paihament, but had distinguished 
himself greatly by his writings and by the eloquence of his 
conveisation With these eminent men Goldsmith became 
intimate In 1763 he was one of the nine oiiginal membeis 30 
of that celebrated fraternity which has sometimes been called 
the Liteiaiy Club, but which has always disclaimed that 
epithet, and still gloiies in the simple name of The Club 
By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miseiable dwelling 
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di the toj) of Bieakneek Steps^ and had taken chambeib in 
the moie civilized region of the Inns of Couit, But he was 
fetill often reduced to pitiable shifts Towaids the close of 
1764 his rent was so long in aiieai that his landlady one 
morning called in the help of a sheiifE’s officer. The debtoi, 
m great peiplexity^ dispatched a messengei to Johnson ^ and 
Johnson^ always friendly^ though often surly^ sent back 
the messengei with a guinea^ and piomised to follow 
speedily He came, and found that Goldsmith had changed 
10 the guinea, and was railing at the landlady ovei a bottle of 
Madeira Johnson put the coik into the bottle, and 
entreated his fiiend to considei calmly how money was to 
be piocuied Goldsmith said that he had a novel leady 
foi the pi ess Johnson glanced at the manusciipt, saw 

that there weie good things in it, took it to a bookseller, 
sold it foi £60, and soon returned with the money. The 
lent was paid , and the sheiiff’s officei withdrew According 
to one stoiy. Goldsmith gave his landlady a sharp reprimand 
foi hei tieatment of him, according to aiiothei, he insisted 
20 on hei 30ining him in a bowl of jmnch Both stones aie 
piobably tiue The novel which was thus usheied into the 
woild was the Vica^ of WahejieU 

But befoie the Vica^ of Wakefield appeared in piint, came 
the gieat crisis of Goldsmith’s hteraiy life In Christmas 
week 1764, he published a poem, entitled the TiavelU) 
It was the first woik to which he had put his name, and 
it at once raised him to the rank of a legitimate English 
classic The opinion of the most skilful ciitics was, that 
nothing finei had appealed in veise since the fourth book 
30 of the Buuciad In one lespect the Ttavelle) differs from 
all Goldsmith^s othei writings In general his designs weie 
bad, and his execution good In the Traveller ^ the execution, 
though deserving of much piaise, is far infeiioi to the 
design. No philosophical poem, ancient or modern, has 
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a plan so noble^ and at the same time so simple An 
English wandeiei, seated on a ciag among the Alps, neai 
the point wheie thiee gieat countries meet^ looks down on 
the boundless prospect, leviews his long pilgiimage, lecalls 
the vaiieties of scenery, of climare, of government, of 
lehgion, of national chaiactei, which he has obseived, and 
comes to the conclusion, 3ust or un3ust, that oui happiness 
depends little on political institutions, and much on the 
tempei and legulation of oui own minds 

While the fouith edition of the Tiavelle) was on the lo 
counters of the bookselleis, the Yica'i of Walejield appealed, 
and rapidly obtained apopulaiity which has lasted down to oui 
own time, and which is likely to last as long as oui ^language 
The fable IS indeed one of the woist that evei was constiucted 
It wants, not meiely that piobability which ought to be 
found in a tale of common English life, but that consistency 
which ought to be found even in the wildest fiction about 
witches, giants, and fames But the earhei chapters have 
all the sweetness of pastoial poetiy, togethei with all the 
vivacity of comedy Moses and his spectacles, the vicai 20 
and his monogamy, the shaipei and his cosmogony, the 
squiie pioving fiom Aiistotle that lelatives aie 1 elated, Olivia 
prepaiing heiself £01 the arduous task of converting a lakish 
lovei by studying thecontioveisy between Eobinson Ciusoe 
and Fiiday, the great ladies with their scandal about Sir 
Tomkyn^s amours and Dr BurdocVs verses, and Mi, Burchell 
with his ^ Fudge \ have caused as much harmless mirth as 
has evei been caused by matter packed into so small a number 
of pages. The latter part of the tale is unworthy of the 
beginning As we approach the catastrophe, the absurdities 30 
lie thickei and thickei , and the gleams of pleasantry 
become laier and larer 

The success which had attended Goldsmith as a novelist 
emboldened him to tiy his fortune as a dramatist. He 
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wrote the Qoochiaim eil Ilan^ a piece which had a worse fate 
than it deserved Garrick refused to pioduce it at Diury 
Lane It was acted at Covent Garden in 1768^ but was 
coldly received The author, however^ cleaied by his benefit 
nights, and by the sale of the copyiight, no less than £500, 
five times as much as he had made by the Traveller and 
the Yicai of Wakefield togethei The plot of the Goodnatni ed 
Man is, like almost all Gold smithes plots, very ill constructed 
But some passages are exquisitely ludicrous , much moie 
10 ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste of the town at that 
time A canting, mawkish play, entitled False Felicaci/^ had 
just had an immense run Sentimentality was all the 
mode Duimg some years, moie tears were shed at comedies 
than at tragedies , and a pleasantry which moved the audience 
to anything moie than a giave smile was reprobated as low 
It IS not strange, therefore, that the veiy best scene in the 
Gooclnatmecl Maiiy that in which Miss Richland finds hei 
lovei attended by the bailiff and the bailiff^s followei m full 
court di esses, should have been meicilessly hissed, and 
go should have been omitted after the fiist night 

In 1770 appealed the Deserted Village In mere diction 
and versification this celebrated poem is fully equal, peihaps 
supeiior to the Tiavellei , and it is geneially preferred to 
the Tiavellei by that laige class of readeis who think, with 
Bayes m the FeJieai sal^ that the only use of a plan is to 
bring in fine things More discerning judges, how- 
evei, while they admire the beauty of the details, aie 
shocked by one unpaidonable fault which pervades the 
whole The fault which we mean is not that theory 
30 about wealth and luxury which has so often been censuied 
by political economists The theoiy is indeed false but 
the poem, considered meiely as a poem, is not necessaiily 
the worse on that account The finest poem in the Latin 
language, indeed the finest didactic poem m any language. 
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was written in defence of the silliest and meanest of all 
systems of natural and moial philosophy A poet may 
easily be paidoned foi reasoning ill , but he cannot be 
pardoned tor desciibing ill, foi obseivmg the woild m 
which he lives so carelessly that his portraits bear no 
lesemblance to the oiiginals,for exhibiting as copiesfiom leal 
life monstrous combinations of things which nevei weie and 
never could be found togethei , What would be thought of a 
painter who should mix August and January mone landscape, 
who should introduce a fiozen iivei into a haivest scene ^ lo 
Would it be a sufficient defence of such a picture to saj that 
every part was exquisitely coloured, that the green hedges, 
the apple-trees loaded with fiuit, the wagons reeling undei 
the yellow sheaves, and the sun-burned reapers wiping then 
foreheads weie very fine, and that the ice and the boys sliding 
weie also very fine^ To such apictuie the Deserted Tilhqe 
bears a great lesemblance. It is made up of mcongiuous 
paits The village in its happy days is a true English 
village The village m its decay is an lush village The 
felicity and the misery which Goldsmith has brought close 90 
togethei belong to two different count lies, and to twodiffeient 
stages in the progress of society He had assuredly nevei 
seen in his native island such a lural paradise, such a seat 
of plenty, content, and tranquillity, as his Anbnni He had 
assuredly never seen m England all the inhabitants of such 
a paradise turned out of then homes in one day and foiced 
to emigrate in a body to Amciica The hamlet he had 
probably seen in Kent the ejectment he had piobably seen 
in Munster , but by joining the two, he has produced some- 
thing which never was and nevei will be seen in any part so 
of the world 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent Garden 
with a second play, She Sfoops to Co9?q?w The manager 
was not without great difficulty induced to bung this piece 
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out The sentimental comedy still reigned, and Goldsmith^s 
comedies weie not sentimental The Goodmtwed Man had 
been too funny to succeed , yet the mirth of the Goodnatured 
Man was sobei when compared with the rich drollery of Bhe 
Stoops to Conque), which is, in truth, an incomparable farce 
m five acts. On this occasion, however, genius triumphed 
Pit, boxes, and galleiies, were in a constant loar of laughtei 
If any bigoted admiiei of Kelly and Cumbeiland ventuied 
to hiss or groan, he was speedily silenced by a general ciy 
10 of ^turn him out^, or ‘throw him over"* Two generations 
have since confirmed the verdict which was pronounced on 
that night 

While Goldsmith was writing the Besmted Tillage and 
She Stoops to Conquer^ he was employed on works of a 
veiy difEeient kind, woiks from which he derived little re- 
putation but much piofit He compiled foi the use of schools 
a Hid O'! y of Bow e by which he made £300 a Iltsfoig of 
England by which he made £600, a Ihsioiy of Greece foi 
which he received £250, a Natural History, foi which the 
30 bookselleis covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. These 
woiks he pioduced without any elaboiate reseaich, by 
merely selecting, abiidgmg, and tianslating into his own 
deal, pine, and flowing language, what he found in books 
well known to the woild, but too bulky oi too dry for boys 
and gills He committed some stiange blundeis foi he 
knew nothing with accuiacy Thus m his IJisfoiy of 
England he tells us that Naseby is in Yoikshire , nor did he 
correct this mistake when the book was repiinted He was 
very neaily hoaxed into putting into the Hidoiy (f Greece 
30 an account of a battle between Alexandei the Gieat and 
Montezuma In his Animated Nat me with faith 

and with perfect giavity, all the most absuidlies which he 
could find in books of travels about gigantic Patagonians, 
monkeys that preach seimons, nightingales that lepeat long 
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conversations ^I£ lie can tell a hoise fiom a cow^^ said 
Johnson, ‘ that is the extent of his knowledge of zoology ^ 
How little Goldsmith was qualified to write about thephysical 
sciences is suflSciently pioved by two anecdotes He on 
one occasion denied that the sun is longei in the noithein 
than in the southern signs It was vam to cite the authoiity 
of Maupertuis ‘ Maupertuis * ^ he cued, ^I undei stand 
those matteis bettei than Maupertuis ^ On another 
occasion he, in defiance of the evidence of his own senses, 
maintained obstinately, and even angrily, that he chewed lo 
his dmnei by moving his upper jaw 

Yet, Ignorant as Goldsmith was, few wiiteis have 
done more to make the first steps in the laborious road to 
knowledge easy and pleasant His compilations are widely 
distinguished fiom the compilations of ordinaiy bookmakers. 

He was a gieat, perhaps an unequalled, mastei of the aits of 
selection and condensation In these lespects his histones 
of Rome and of England, and still moie his own abridge- 
ments of these histones, well deseived to be studied In 
geneial nothing is less attiactive than an epitome but 20 
the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when most concise, are 
always amusing , and to 1 ead them is considei ed by in telligen t 
childien, not as a task but as a pleasuie 

Goldsmith might now be considei ed as a prospeious man 
He had the means of living in comfoit, and even in what 
to one who had so often slept in barns and on bulks must 
have been luxury His fame was great and was constantly 
using He lived in what was intellectually fai the best 
society of the kingdom, in a society in which no talent 01 
accomplishment was wanting, and in which the ait of 30 
conversation was cultivated with splendid success Theie 
probably were nevei four talkeis moie admiiable in foui 
diffeient ways than J ohnson, Buike, Beauelerk, and Gaiiick, 
and Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy with all the four 
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He aspiied to share in their colloquial lenown, but nevei 
was ambition moie unfortunate It may seem strange that 
a man who wrote with so much perspicuity, vivacity, and 
grace, should have been, whenever he took a part in conversa- 
tion, an empty, noisy, blundering, rattle But on this point 
the evidence is overwhelming So extiaordmary was the 
contrast between Goldsmith^s published woiks and the silly 
things which he said, that Hoiace Walpole described him 
as an inspired idiot ^Noll \ said Garrick, ^ wrote like an 
10 angel, and talked like pool Pol,^ Chamiei declaied that it 
was a hard exercise of faith to believe that so foolish a 
chattel er could have really written the Tiavelle't Even 
Boswell could say, with contemptuous compassion, that he 
liked veiy well to heai honest Goldsmith run on ^ Yes, sir,^ 
said Johnson, ^but he should not like to heai himself"^ 
Minds differ as rivers diffei Theie aie transpaient and 
spaikhng livers from which it is delightful to drink as they 
flow, to such nveis the minds of such men as Buike and 
Johnson maybe compared But theie aie livers of which 
20 the watei when fiist drawn is tuibid and noisome, but 
becomes pellucid as crystal and delicious to the taste if it be 
suffered to stand till it has deposited a sediment , and such 
a river is a type of the mind of Goldsmith His first 
thoughts on every sub3ect weie confused even to absurdity, 
but they lequired only a little time to work themselves 
clear When he wrote they had that time , and therefore 
his readers pronounced him a man of genius but when he 
talked he talked nonsense, and made himself the laughing- 
stock of his heaieis He was painfully sensible of his 
30 inferiority in conveisation, he felt every failure keenly, 
yet he had not sufficient 3udgement and self-command to 
hold his tongue His animal spurts and vanity were always 
impelling him to try to do the one thing which he could 
not do. After every attempt he felt that he had exposed 
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liimself, and wiithed witli «;liame and vexaiiou ^ yet tlic nest 
moment he began ag'am 

His associates seem to have legaided him with kindness^ 
which^ in spite ot then admiration of his wiitings, was not 
unmised with contempt In tuith^ theie was in his 
chaiacter much to love, but very little to lespect His 
heart was soft even to weakness , he was so geneious, that 
he quite foigot to be 3 ust, he foigave injuiies so leadily, 
that he might be said to invite them, and was so libeial to 
beggais, that he had nothing left foi his tailor and hislo 
butehei He was vain, sensual, fiivolous, piofuse, im- 
pi evident One vice of a darkei shade was imputed to 
him, envy But theie is not the least reason to believe 
that this bad passion, though it sometimes made him wince 
and uttei fietful exclamations, evei impelled him to in3uie 
by wicked ai ts the reputation ot any of his i ivals The ti uth 
piobably is, that he was not more envious, but meiely less 
prudent than his neighbouis His heait was on his lips 
AH those small 3 ealousies, which aie but too common 
among men of letteis, but which a man of letteis who is 30 
also a man of the woild does his best to conceal, Goldsmith 
avowed with the simplicity of a child. When he was 
envious, instead of affecting indifference, instead of datnning 
with faint praise, instead of doing m 3 uries slyly and in the 
daik, he told everybody that he was envious ^ Do not, 
piay, do not, talk of Johnson in such terms, ^ he said to 
Boswell , ‘ you harrow up my veiy soul/ Geoige Steevens 
and Cumbeiland weie men fai too cunning to say such 
a thing They would have echoed the praises of the man 
whom they envied, and then have sent to the newspapeis 30 
anonymous libels upon him Both what w^as good and 
what was had m GoldsmitVs ehaiactei was to his associates 
apeifeet security that he would ne\er commit such villany. 
He was neither ill-natured euough,'[noi long-headed enough, 
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to be guilty of any malicious act which lequired contiivance 
and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a man of 
genius, cruelly tieated by the woild, and doomed to stiuggle 
with dilBculties^ which at last broke his heart But no 
lepiesentation can be moie remote from the tiiith He 
did, indeed, go through much sharp misery before he had 
done anything considerable in liteiatuie But after his 
name had appealed on the title-page of the T'iavellet, he 
10 had none but himself to blame foi his disti esses His 
aveiage income, during the last seven yeais of his life, 
certainly exceeded £400 a-yeai, and £400 a-yeai ranked, 
among the incomes of that day, at least as high as £800 
a-yeai would lank at piesent A single man living in 
the Temple, with £400 a-yeai, might then be called 
opulent Not one m ten of the young gentlemen of good 
families who weie studying the law theie had so much 
But all the wealth which Loid Clive had brought from 
Bengal, and Sii Lawrence Dundas from Geimany, 30ined 
so togethei, would not have sufficed foi Goldsmith He spent 
twice as much as he had He wore fine clothes, gave 
dinneis of seveial couises, paid eoiiit to venal beauties 
He had also, it should be lemembeied, to the honoui of his 
heart, though not of his head, a guinea, oi five, oi ten, 
aecoiding to the state of his puise, ready for any tale oi 
distress, true or false But it was not m dress oi feasting, 
in promiscuous amours oi promiscuous chanties, that his 
chief expense lay He had been from boyhood a gambler, 
and at once the most sanguine and the most unskilful of 
30 gamblers Foi a time he put off the day of inevitable ruin 
by tempoiury expedients He obtained advances fiom book- 
sellers, by promising to execute works which he nevei began. 
But at length this source of supply failed. He owed more 
than £2,000 , and he saw no hope of extrication from his 

n 2 
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embarrassments His spirits and health gave way He 
was attacked by a nervous fever^ which he thought himself 
competent to tieat It would have been happy for him li 
his medical skill had been appieciated as 3 ustly by himself 
as by otheis Notwithstanding the degiee which he 
pietended to have received at Padua, he could piocuie no 
patients do not piactise/ he once said, make it 
a rule to prescribe only for my f i lends ^ ^Piay, dear 
Doctoi/ said Beaucleik, ^altei your rule, and piesciibe 
only foi youi enemies ^ Goldsmith now, in spite of this lo 
excellent advice, piesciibed foi himself The remedy 
aggiavated the malady The sick man was induced to call 
in leal physicians, and they at one tmie imagined that 
they had cured the disease. Still his weakness and lest- 
lessness continued. He could get no sleep He could 
take no food ‘ You aie woise said one of his medical 
attendants, Hhan you should be from the degiee of fever 
which you have Is your mind at ease ^ ^ ^ No , it is not,^ 
were the last lecoided woids of Olivei Goldsmith. He 
died on the 3id of Apid, 1774, in his forty-sixth year 2o 
He was laid in the chuichyard of the Temple, but the spot 
was not maiked by any insenptionj and is now forgotten. 
The coffin was followed by Burke and Reynolds. Both 
these great men weie smceie mourners Buike, when he 
heaid of Goldsmith^s death, had burst into a flood of tears 
Reynolds had been so much moved by the news, that he 
had flung aside his brush and palette foi the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith's death, a little poem 
appeared, which will, as long as oui language lasts, associate 
the names of his two illustrious friends with his own It 30 
has already been mentioned that he sometimes felt keenly 
the sarcasm which his wild blundeiing talk brought upon 
him. He was, not long before his last illness, provoked 
into letahating He wisely betook himself to his pen, 
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and at that weapon he pioved himself a match for all his 
assailants togethei Within a small compass he drew with 
a singularly easy and vigoious pencil the chaiacteis of nine 
01 ten of his intimate associates Though this little work 
did not leceive his last touches, it must always be regaided 
as a mastei piece It is impossible, however, not to wish 
that four or five likenesses which have no inteiest foi 
po&teiity weie wanting to that noble galleiy, and that then 
places weie supplied by sketches of Johnson and Gibbon, as 
10 happy and vivid as the sketches of Buike and Gairick 

Some of Goldsmith^s friends and admireis honouiedhim 
with a cenotaph in Westminstei Abbey Nollekeiis was 
the sciilptoi , and Johnson wrote the inscription It is 
much to be lamented that J ohnson did not leave to posterity 
a moie duiable and more valuable memoiial of his friend 
A life of Goldsmith would have been an inestimable 
addition to the Livee of the Poets No man appieciated 
Goldsmith^s wiitings moie justly than Johnson no man 
was bettei acquainted with Goldsmith^s chaiactei and 
20 habits, and no man was moie competent to delineate with 
tiuth and spiiit the peculiaiities of a mind in which gieat 
powers were found in company with great weaknesses 
But the list of poets to whose woiks Johnson was lequested 
by the bookselleis to furnish prefaces ended with Lyttelton, 
who died in 1773 The line seems to have been diawn 
expressly foi the puipose of excluding the person whose 
poitiait would have most fitly closed the senes Goldsmith, 
howevei, has been fortunate in his biogiapheis Within 
a few years his life has been written by Mr Piior, by 
30 Ml Washington living, and by Mi Forstei The 
diligence of Mi Prioi deseives great praise, the style of 
Ml. Washington Irving is always pleasing, but the 
highest place must, in justice, be assigned to the eminently 
inteiesting woik of Mi Foistei 
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Jet^ sur cette boule, 

Laid^ chetif et souffiani^ 
fitoufPe dans la foiile, 

Paute d^etie assez giand , 

Uiie plamte touclianie 
De ina bouche soitit^ 

Le bon Dieu me dit Cbantc^ 

Chante^ uvie papetit^ 

Cliaiitei^ ou je m^abuse^ 

Efet ma tdche ici-bas^ lo 

Tons ceux qu^ainsi 3 ’amuse, 

Ne m*aimeiont-ils pas*!^ 

In those chaimuig lines oi Beiaugei, one ma} fancy 
desciibed the eaieei, the suffeiings, the genius, the gentle 
iiatuie ot Goldsmith, and the esteem in which we hold him 
Who, of the millions whom he has amused, does not love him ^ 

To be the most beloved of English wiiteis, what a title that 
IS foi a man * ^ A wild youth, waywaid, but full of 
tenderness and affection, quits the countiy village wheie his 

^ * He was a friend to virtue, and m his most playful pages never 20 
foigets what is due to it A gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feeling 
distinguishes whatevei he wiote, and beais a correspondence to the 
geneiosityof *1 disposition which knew no bounds but his last guinea 
‘The admiiable ease and giace of the naiiative, as well as the 
pleasing tiuthwith which the piincipal chaiacters aie designed, make 
the Vm? of Wak^fiM one of the most delicious moisels of fictitious 
composition on which the human mind was ever employed 
* We read the Vicar ofWalz^eld in youth and in age — we letuin 
to it again and again, and bless the memoiy of an authoi who contiives 
so well to leconcile us to human natiiie ’—Sir WalteIv Scott [Life of^O 
Goldsmith j 'pp 279 sqq] Sec above, pp 10-18 
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boyhood has been passed in happy musing, in idle sheltei, 
in fond longing to see the gieat woild out of doois^ and 
achieve name and foitune — and aftei yeais of diiestiuggle, 
and neglect and poveity, his heait tinning back as fondly 
to his native place, as it had longed eagerly foi change when 
shelteied theie, he writes a book and a poem, full of the 
lecollections and feelings of home — he paints the fi lends 
and scenes of his youth, and peoples Auburn and Wakefield 
with lemembiances of Lissoy Wandei he must, but he 
10 caiiies away a home-ielic with him, and dies with it on his 
bieast His naiuie is tiuant , m le^iose it longs foi change 
as on the jouiney it looks back foi fi lends and quiet Ho 
passes to-day in building an an -castle foi to-moiiow, oi in 
wilting yesteiday^s elegy, and he would fly away thishoui, 
but that a cage and necessity keep him What is the 
chaim of his verse, of his style, and humoui ^ His sweet 
legiets, his delicate compassion, his soft smile, his ti emulous 
sympathjr, the weakness which he owns’ Youi love foi him 
IS half pity You come hot and tiied fioin the day’s battle, 
^0 and this sweet minstiel sings to you Who could barm the 
kind vagrant haipei ^ Whom did he evei hint ^ He 
caiiies no weapon — save the haip on which he plaj s to you , 
and with which he delights gieat and humble, young and 
old, the captains m the tents, oi the soldieis lound the fiie, 
01 the women and childien in the villages, at whose poiches 
he stops and sings his simjile songs of love and beauty. 
With that sweet stoiy of the Fzca? of Wakefield^ he has 

^ Herdei came,^ says Goefche in his Autobiography, i elating 

his first acquaintance with Goldsmith s masterpiece, ‘ and togethei with 
30 his great knowledge bi ought many othei aids, and the latei publications 
besides Among these he announced to us the Vzca? of Wakefield as an 
excellent woik, with the Geiman translation of which he would make 
us acquainted by leading it aloud to us himself 

* A Piotestant count! y cleigyman is perhaps the most beautiful 
subject foi a modem idyl , he appeals like Mclchizedeck, as priest and 
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found entiy into every castle and every hamlet Not one 
of us^ howevei busy ox haid^ but once oi twice in our lives 
has passed an evening with him, and undeigone the chaim 
ot his delightful music. 

king in one person To the most innocent situation which can be 
imagined on eaith, to that of a husbandman, he is, foi the most part, 
united by similarity of occupation as well as by equality in tamily 
relationships , he is a fathei, a master of a family an agucultuiist, 
and thus peifectlj a membei of the community On this pine, 
beautiful, earthly foundation lests his highei calling , to him is it 10 
given to guide men through life, to take caie of their spiiitual education, 
to bless them at all the leading epochs of their existence, to instinct, to 
stiengthen, to console them, and if consolation is not sufficient foi the 
piesent, to call up and guaiantee the hope of a happiei future 
Imagine such a man with pure human sentiments, stiong enough not 
to deviate from them undei any circumstances, and by this already 
elevated above the multitude ot v^hom one cannot expect purity and 
fiimness, give him the learning necessary for his office, as well as a 
cheerful, equable activity, which is ev en passionate, as it neglects no 
moment to do good—and you will have him well endowed But at 20 
the same time add the necessary limitation, so that he must not only 
pause in a small ciicle, but may also, perchance, pass ovei to a smallei , 
giant him good nature, placability, lesolution, and eveiy thing else 
piaisewoithy that spiings fiom a decided chaiacter, and ovei all this 
a cheeiful spiiit of compliance, and a smiling toleration of his own 
failings and those of others, — then you will have put together pretty 
well the image of oui excellent Wakefield 
^ The delineation of this character on his course of life through joys 
and SOI lows, the ever increasing interest of the story, by the combina- 
tion of the entiiely natural with the strange and the singular, make 30 
this novel one of the best which has evei been wiitten , besides this, 
it has the gieat advantage that it is quite moral, nay, in a puie 
sense, Chi istian— “represents the lewaid ot a goodwill and perseverance 
in the right, strengthens an unconditional confidence in God, and 
attests the final triumph of good ovei evil , and all this without a tiace 
of cant 01 pedantry The author was pieseived fxom both of these by 
an elevation of mind that shows itself throughout in the form of irony, 
by which this little woik must appeal to us as wise as it is amiable 
The author, Dr Goldsmith, has, without question, great insight into 
the moral woild, into its strength and its infirmities , but at the 40 
same time he can thankfully acknowledge that he is an Englishman, 
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Goldsmith^s fathei was no doubt the good Doctoi Piimrose, 
whom we all of us know ^ Swift was yet alive^ when the 

and reckon highly the advantages which his country and his nation 
afford him The family, with the delineation of which he occupies 
himself, stands upon one of the last steps of citizen comfoit, and yet 
comes in contact with the highest , its nairow circle, which becomes 
still moie contracted, touches upon the gieat world through the 
natural and civil couise of things , this little skiff floats on the agitated 
waves of English life, and in weal or woe it has to expect iniury oi 
10 help fiom the vast fleet which sails around it 

‘I may suppose that my leadeis know this woik, and have it in 
memory , whoevei lieais it named foi the fust time lieie, as well as he 
who IS induced to lead it again, will thank me ' — Goethe, Tiutli and 
Foetiy j from my own Life (English tianslation, vol i, pp 308-70) 
[Bohn’s edition ] 

‘ He seems fiom infancy to have been compounded of two natmes, 
one blight, the other blundeimg , oi to have liad faiiy gifts laid in 
his ciadle by the ^ good people’ who haunted his biithplace, the old 
goblin mansion, on the banks of the Inny 
20 ^ Ho canies with him the waywaid elfin spiiit, we may so teim it, 

throughout his cai eei His fan y gifts ai e of no avail at school , academy, 
01 college , thej' unfit him for close study and piactical science, and 
lendei him heedless of eveiy thing that does not addiess itself to his 
poetical imagination, and genial and festive feelings , they dispose him 
to bleak away from restiaint, to stioll about hedges, gieen lanes, and 
haunted sti earns, to level with jovial companions, oi to love the 
countiy like a gipsj- in quest of odd ad^entules 
* Though his ciicumstances often compelled him to associate with 
the pool , they nevei could betray him into companionship with the 
30 depiaved His lelish foi humour, and foi the study of character, as 
we have before obseived, bi ought him often into convivial company 
of a vulgai kind , but he disci iminated between then vulgarity and 
their amusing qualities, or lathei wi ought fiom the whole those 
familiar pictuies of life which form the staple of his most populai 
wiitings’ — ^Washington Irving {Goldsmith^ chap 45 (revised edn )] 

^ ^ The family of Goldsmith, Goldsmyth, oi, as it was occasionally 
wiitten, Gouldsmith, is of consideiable standing in Iieland, and 
seems always to have held a respectable station in society Its origin 
IS English, supposed to be deiived fiom that which was long settled at 
40 Crayfoid in Kent ’—Prioe’s Life of Goldsmith [Chap I] 

Oliver’s fathei, gieat-grandfathci, and gieat-gieat-giaiidfathci wcie 
clergymen , and two of them mairicd cleigymcn’s daughteis 
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little Olivei was bom at Pallas, or Pallasmoie, in the county 
of Longford, in Iieland In 1730, two yeais after the 
child^s birth, Chailes Goldsmith removed his family to 
Lissoy, in the county Westmeath, that sweet ^Aubmn^ 
which eveiy peison who heais me has seen in fancy Here 
the kind paison ^ biought up his eight children , and loving 
all the woild, as his son says, fancied all the woild loved 
him He had a ciowd of pool dependants besides those 
hungiy childien He kept an open table , lound which sat 
flatteieis and pool friends, who laughed at the honest lector^s lo 
many 3 ok;es and ate the pioduee of his seventy aeies of faun 
Those who have seen an lush house m the piesent day can 
fancy that one of Lissoy The old beggai still has his allotted 
comer by the kitchen tuif , the maimed old soldiei still gets 
his potatoes and buttei-milk , the poor cottiei still asks his 
honoui’s chanty, and prays God bless his Eeveience foi the 
sixpence , the ragged pensionei still takes his place by right 
and suffeiance Theie’s still a ciowd in the kitchen, and a 
ciowd loundthe pailoui -table, pi ofusion, confusion, kindness, 


^ At chuich, with meek and nnallected giaco, 20 

His looks idoin’d the veneiable place, 

Truth fiom his lips pievaiPd with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remain’d to pi ay 
The service past, around the pious man 
With steady zeal each honest lustic lan, 

E’en children follow’d with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to shaie the good man’s smile 
His leady smile a parent’s waimth expiest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and then caies distiest , 

To them his heart, his love, his giiefs weie given, 30 

But all his serious thoughts had lest in Heaven 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the stoim, 

Though lound its breast the rolling clouds aie spiead, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head 


The Dcsei ted Vtllag^ [177 sqq] 
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poveifcy If an Iiishman comes to London to make his 
foitunC; he has a half-dozen of lush dependants who take 
a peicentage of his eainmgs The good Chailes Goldsmith ^ 
left but little provision foi his hungiy race when death 
summoned him and, one of his daughters being engaged 
to a squire of rathei supeiior dignity, Chailes Goldsmith 
impoveiished the lest of his family to piovide the giil with 
a dowiy. 

The small-pox, which scouiged all Euiope at that time, 
10 and ravaged the loses off the cheeks of half the woild, fell 
foul of pool little Olivei’s face, when the child was eight 
yeais old, and left him seaiied and disfiguied foi his life 
An old woman m his fathei’s village taught him his letteis, 
and pionounced him a dunce Paddy Byine, the hedge- 
schoolmastei, took him in hand, and fiom Paddy Byrne, 
he was transmitted to a cleigyman at Elphin "When a 
child was sent to school in those days, the classic phiase 

^ ‘ In May tins yeai (1768), be lost bis brothoi, the Rev Hcniy 
Goldsmith, foi whom be had been unable to obtain piefeiment in the 
20 Ohui eh 

‘To the cmacy of Kilkenny West, the moderate stipend of which, 
foity pounds a yeai, is sufficiently celebrated by his biothei’s lines, it 
has been stated that Mr Goldsmith added a school, which, aftei 
ha\ing been held at more than one place in the vicinity, was finally 
fixed at Lissoy Heie his talents and mdustiy gave it celebrity, and 
undei his caie the sons of many of the neighbouring gentry received 
then education A fever bieaking out among the boys about 1765, 
thev dispel sed for a time , but lea&sembling at Athlone, he continued 
his scholastic labours tlieie until the time of his death, which 
30 happened, like that of his brother, about the forty fifth year of his age 
He was a man of an excellent heart and amiable disposition ’ — Price’s 
Goldsmith [Chap XVII ] 

Where’er I loam, whatevei realms to see, 

My henit, untiavelPd, fondly turns to thee 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each icmove a lengthening chain 

Ihc Tiavellei [7 sqq ] 
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was that he was placed under Mi So-and-so^s femle 
Pool little ancestois * It is haid to thint how ruthlessly 
you were birched , and how much o£ needless whipping and 
teais our small foieiatheis had to undergo ^ A relative, 
kind Uncle Contaime, took the mam chaige of little Noll, 
who went through his school-days righteously doing as little 
work as he could lobbing orchards, playing at ball, and 
making his pocket-money fly about whenevei fortune sent 
it to him Everybody knows the stoiy of that famous 
^ Mistake of a Night when the young schoolboy, piovided lo 
with a guinea and a nag, rode up to the ^best house ^ m 
Ardagh, called for the landloid^s company over a bottle of 
wine at supper, and foi a hot cake for breakfast in the 
morning , and found, when he asked for the bill, that the 
best house was Sqiuie Feather stone’s, and not the inn foi 
which he mistook it Who does not know every story 
about Goldsmith^ That is a delightful and fantastic 
picture of the child dancing and capering about m the 
kitchen at home, when the old fiddler gibed at him for his 
ugliness — and called him Aesop, and little Noll made his 20 
lepaiteeof ^ Heralds proclaim aloud this saying — See Aesop 
dancing and his monkey playing ’ One can fancy the 
queer pitiful look of humour and appeal upon that little 
scarred face — the funny little dancing figure, the funny 
little brogue In his life, and his writings, which are the 
honest expression of it, he is constantly bewailing that 
homely face and person , anon he surveys them in the glass 
ruefully , and presently assumes the most comical dignity 
He likes to deck out his little person in splendour and fine 
colours He presented himself to be examined for 01 dmation so 
in a pail of scarlet breeches, and said honestly that he did 
not like to go into the Chuich, because he was fond of 
coloured clothes When he tiled to practise as a doctor, he 
got by hook 01 bj crook a black velvet suit, and looked as 
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big and giand as he could, and kept his hat ovei a patch 
on the old coat m bettei days he bloomed out in plnm-coloui, 
in blue silk, and in new velvet Poi some of those splendours 
the hens of Mi Pilby, the tailoi, have nevei been paid to 
this day , peihaps the kind tailoi and his ereditoi have met 
and settled the little account in Hades ^ 

They showed until lately a window at Tiimty College, 
Dublin, on which the name of O Goldsmith was engraved 
with a diamond Whose diamond was it ? Not the young 
10 sizai ’s, who made but a pool figure in that place of learning 
He was idle, penniless, and fond of pleasuie ^ he learned 
his way early to the pawnbiokei's shop He wiote ballads, 
they say, foi the stieet-singers, who paid him a ciown foi a 
poem and his pleasuie was to steal out at night and heai 
his verses sung He was chastised bj his tutoi foi giving 
a dance m his looms, and took the box on the eai so much 
to heart, that he packed up his all, pawned his books and little 
property, and disappeaied from college and family He said he 
intended to go to America, but when his money was spent, the 
00 young prodigal came home ruefully, and the good folks there 
killed then calf — it was but a lean one — and welcomed 
hnn back 

After college, he hung about his mother^s house, and lived 
foi some yeais the life of a buckeen — passed a month with 
this 1 elation and that, a yeai with one patron, a gieat deal 
of time at the public-house ^ Tired of this life, it was 

1 ^When Goldsmith died, half the unpaid bill he owed to Mi 
William Filby (amounting in all to 791 ) was foi clothes supplied to 
this nephew Hod&on ’ — Fokstek’s Goldsmith, p 620 [1848 ] 

30 As this nephew Hodson ended his days (see the same page) 
prospeious lush gentleman’, it is not unieasonable to wish that he 
had cleaied off Mi Filby’s bill 

2 ‘ Poor fellow ’ He haidly knew an ass from a mule, noi a tuikey 
fiom a goose, but when he saw it on the table’ — C umberland's 
Memoiis [Vol I, p 352 (1807) ] 

^ ‘These youthful follies, like the fei mentation of liquois, often 
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resolved that he should go to London^ and study at the 
Temple , but he got no faithei on the road to London and 
the woolsack than Dublin^ wheie he gambled away the 
fifty pounds given him for his outfit^ and whence he returned 
to the indefatigable foigiveness of home Then he detei- 
mined to be a doctoi, and Uncle Contaiine helped him to a 
couple of years at Edmbuigh Then from Edinburgh he 
felt that he ought to heai the famous piofessois of Leyden 
and PaiiSj and wiote most amusing pompous letteis to his 
uncle about the gieat Parheim, Du Petit^ and Duhamel du lo 
Monceau^ whose lectures he pioposedto follow If Uncle 
Contarme believed those letteis — if Olivei’s mothei believed 
that stoiy which the youth related of his going to Cork, 
with the purpose of embarking for Ameiica, of his having 
paid his passage-money^ and having sent his kit on boaid , 
of the anonymous captain sailing away with Oliver’s valuable 
luggage in a nameless ship, nevei to return , if Uncle 
Contarme and the mothei at Ballymahon believed his stones, 
they must have been a very simple pair , as it was a veiy 
simple rogue indeed who cheated them When the lad, 20 
after failing m his clerical examination, aftei failing in his 
plan for stud} mg the law, took leave of these pi ejects and 
of his parents, and set out for Edmbuigh, he saw mothei, 
and uncle, and lazy Ballymahon , and gieen native tuif, and 
spaikling rivei foi the last time He was never to look on 
old Ii eland moie, and only m fancy levisit hei 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 

My prime of life m wandering spent and care, 

disturb the mind only m ordei to its futuie lefinement a life spent in 
phlegmatic apathy 1 esembles those liquors which never ferment and 30 
*11 e consequently always muddy Gotdsmith, of Voltaire 

* He (Johnson) said Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late 
Theie appeared nothing lemaikable about him when he was young ^ — 
Boswei l [Life of Johnson^ anno 1777 ] 
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Impelled^ with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view, 
That, like the ciicle bounding eaith and skies, 

Allures fiom far, }et, as I follow, flies. 

My foitune leads to tiaveise realms alone. 

And find no spot of all the woild my own 

I spoke in a foimei lecture of that high courage which 
enabled Fielding, in spite of disease, remorse, and poveity^ 
always to retain a cheerful spiiit and to keep his manly bene- 
10 volence and love of truth intact, as if these tieasmes had been 
confided to him foi the public benefit, and he was accountable 
to posterity for then honourable employ , and a constancy 
equally happy and admirable I think was shown by Goldsmith, 
whose sweet and fnendly nature bloomed kindly always 
in the midst of a lifers storm, and lain, and bitter weather ' 
The pool fellow was never so friendless but he could befriend 
some one , nevei so pinched and wretched but he could give 
of his crust, and speak his woid of compassion If he had 
but his flute left, he could give that, and make the children 
go happy m the dreary London eouit. He could give the 
coals in that queer coal-scuttle we lead of to his pooi 
neighboui he could give away his blankets in college to the 
pool widow, and warm himself as he best might in the 
featheis he could pawn his coat to save his landlord fiom 
goal when he was a school-ushei, he spent his eainingsin 
treats foi the boys, and the good-natuied schoolmaster's 
wife said 3 ustly that she ought to keep Mi Goldsmith^s 

1 ^ An “mspiied idiot”, Goldsmith, hangs stiangelj about him 
[ folmson] Yet, on the whole, theie is no evil in the goosebeiij- 

30 fooP% but lathei much good , of a finei, if of a weaker soit than 
Johnson^s, and all the moie genuine that he himself could ne\ei 
become conscious of it, though unhappily nevei cease attempting to become 
so the authoi of the ge;nume Vitat of Wakefield^ mil he will he, must 
needs fly towaids such a mass of genuine manhood ’ — Carlyle’s Essays 
(2nd ed ), vol iy, p 91 lOn BosmlVs Life of Johnson ] 
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money as well as the young gentlemen’s When he met 
his pupils in latei life, nothing would satisfy the Doctor 
but he must tieat them still ‘ Have you seen the punt of 
me aftei Sir Joshua Reynolds ’ ^ he asked of one of his old 
pupils ' Not seen it^ not bought it ? Suie, Jack, if youi 
picture had been published, IM not have been without it 
half an houi ’ His puise and his heait weie eveiybody’s’and 
his fiiends’ as much as his own When he was at the 
height of leputation, and the Earl of Northumbeiland, going 
as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, asked if he could be of any 10 
service to Dr Goldsmith, Goldsmith lecommended his 
biother, and not himself, to the gieat man ‘ My pations,’ 
he gallantly said, ‘are the bookselleis, and I want no others 
Haid pations they weie, and haid woik he did , but he did 
not complain much if m his early writings some bittei 
woids escaped him, some allusions to neglect and poverty, 
he withdrew these expressions when his works weie 
republished, and better days seemed to open foi him , and 
he did not caie to complain that piintei oi publishei had 

^ At piesent, the few poets of England no longer depend on the 20 
great for subsistence , they have now no othei patrons but the public, 
and the public, collectively consideied, is a good and a geneious mastei 
indeed too fiequently mistaken as to the meiits of evei y candidate 
for favoui , but to make amends, it is never mistaken long A peifoini- 
ance indeed may be forced for a time into reputation, but, destitute of 
leal merit, it soon sinks , time, the touchstone of what is truly v iluable, 
will soon discovei the fraud, and an authoi should never airogate to 
himself any shaie of success till his works have been read at least ten 
years with satisfaction 

‘A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, is perfectly 30 
sensible of their value Every polite member of the community, by 
buying what he writes, contributes to reward him The iidicule, 
theiefore, of living m a gairet might have been wit m the last age, but 
continues such no longer, because no longei tiue A writei of leal 
merit now may easily be iich, if his heart be set only on fortune and 
for those who have no merit, it is but fit that such should remain in 
merited obscuuty Q-oldsmith, (htizen qfthe World, Let 84 
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overlooked his meiit; oi left him poor. The Court face wa-s 
turned fiom honest Oliver, the Court pationized Beattie^ 
the fashion did not shine on him— fashion adored Sterne ^ 
Fashion pionounced Kelly to be the gieatwiitei of comedy 
of his day A little — not ill hiimoui, but plaintiveness — 

a little betrayal of wounded piide which he showed lender 
him not the less amiable The aiithoi of The Ftcm of 
Wakefield had a light to protest when Newbeiy kept back 
the MS £oi two yeais, had a light to be a little peevish 
10 with Sterne, a little angiy when Colman^s actois 
declined then paits in his delightful comedy, when the 
manager lefused to have a scene painted foi it, and 
pronounced its damnation befoie heaiing He had not the 
great public with him, but he had the noble Johnson, and 
the admiiable Reynolds, and the gieat Gibbon, and the 

* Goldsmith attacked Steine, obviously enough, censiunig his 
indecency, and slighting his wit, and iidiculing his inannei, in the 
58rd letter in The Citisen of the World 

^ As in common convex sation,^ sajs he, ‘the best waj to make the 
90 audience laugh is by first laughing yourself , so in wi iting, the propei est 
mannei is to show an attempt at humoui, which will pass upon most 
for humoui m leality To effect this, leadeis must be tieoted with 
the most pel feet famihaiity , in one page the aiithoi is to make them 
a low bow, and in the next to pull them by the nose , he must talk in 
iiddles, and then send them to bed in oider to dieani for the solu- 
tion,’ &c 

Sterne’s humoious mot on the subiect of the giavest pait of the 
charges, then, as now, made against him, may peihaps be quoted heie, 
from the excellent, the lespectable Sii Waltei Scott 
3 Q ‘ Soon aftei Tnsitam had appealed, Steine asked a Yoikshue lady of 
foitiine and condition, whethei she had lead his book “ I ha-^e not. 
Ml Steine,’’ was the answei , “and to be plain with you, I am 
informed it is not propei for female perusal ” “ My dear good lady,” 
replied the authoi, “do not be gulled by such stories, the book is 
hkeyoui young hei^ theie” (pointing to a child of thiee jeais old, who 
was lolling on the caipet in his white tunics) ‘he shows at times 
a gieat deal that is"usually concealed, but it is all in pei feet innocence ” ’ 
[Scott, Life of Sterne, p 323 (1827) ] 

1944 E 
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gieat Buike^ and the gieat Fox— fiiends and admiieis 
illustiious indeed, as famous as those who, fifty yeaisbefoie, 
sat round Pope^s table 

Nobody knows, and I daie say GoldsmitVs buoyant 
tempei kept no account of all the pains which he enduied 
during the early period of his liteiaiy career Should any 
man of letters m our day have to beai up against such, 
Heaven grant he may come out of the peiiod of misfortune 
with such a pme kind heart as that which Goldsmith 
obstinately boie m his bieast The insults to which he had lo 
to submit aie shocking to read of — slander, contumely, 
vulgar satiie, biutal malignity perverting his commonest 
motives and actions he had his shaie of these, and one^s 
anger is roused at reading of them, as it is at seeing a 
woman insulted or a child assaulted, at the notion that a 
cieatuie so very gentle and weak, and full of love, should 
have had to suffer so And he had woise than insult to 
undeigo — to own to fault, and depiecate the anger of ruffians 
Theie is a letter of his extant to one Griffiths, a booksellei, 
m which pool Goldsmith is foiced to confess that certain % 
books sent by Griffiths aie in the hands of a friend from 
whom Goldsmith had been foiced to bonowmoney, ^ He was 
wild, sii,^ Johnson said, speaking of Goldsmith to Boswell, 
with his great, wise benevolence and noble mercifulness of 
heart, ^Dr Goldsmith was wild, sii , but he is so nomoie ' 
Ah ^ if we pity the good and weak man who suffers 
undeservedly, let us deal veiy gently with him from whom 
misery extorts not only tears, but shame, let us think 
humbly and chantably of the human nature that suffers so 
sadly and falls so low Whose turn may it be to-moirow ^ so 
What weak heart, confident before trial, may not succumb 
under temptation mvincible ^ Cover the good man who has 
been vanquished — cover his face and pass on 

For the last half-dozen years of his life, Goldsmith was 
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far lemoved from the pressme of any ignoble necessity , 
and in the receipt, indeed, of a pretty large income from 
the booksellers, his pations Had he lived but a few yeais 
more, his public fame would have been as gieat as his 
piivate reputation, and he might have enjoyed alive a part 
of that esteem which his countiy has ever since paid to the 
vivid and versatile genius who has^ touched on almost every 
subject of hteiatuie, and touched nothing that he did not 
adoin Except in rare instances, a man is known m our 
10 piofession, and esteemed as a skilful woikman, years before 
the lucky hit which tiebles his usual gains, and stamps him 
a populai authoi In the strength of his age, and the 
dawn of his reputation, having £oi backeis and friends the 
most illustiious literary men of his time,^ fame and prosperity 
might have been in store foi Goldsmith, had fate so willed , 
and, at foity-six, had not sudden disease carried him off 
I say jiiospeiity lathei than competence, for it is piobable 
that no sum could have put oidei into his affaiis oi sufficed 
foi his iiieclaimable habits of dissipation It must be 
soiemembered that he owed 2,000/ when he died ^Was 
evei poet,’ Johnson asked, ^so trusted before?’ As has 
been the case with many anothei good fellow of his nation, 
his life was t lacked and his substance wasted by ciowds of 
hungiy beg^ais and lazy dependants If they came at a 
lucky time (and be suie they knew hisaffaiis bettei than he 

1 ‘Goldsmith told us that he was now busy m wilting a Natiual 
History, and that he might have full leisuie foi it, he had taken 
lodgings at a faimei’s house, neai to the six-mile stone on the Edgeware 
Road, and had earned down his books m two letuined post-chaises 
30 He said he believed the faimer^s family thought him an odd charaetei, 
similai to that in which the Spectato) appealed to Ins landlady and her 
childien , he was The Gentleman Mr Mickle, the tianslator of the 
Lanadj and I, went to \isit him at this place a few days afterwaids 
He was not at home , but having a cuiiosity to see his apartment, we 
went in, and found ciuious sciaps of desciiptions of animals sciawle<l 
upon tlie wall with a blacklead pencil ^ — Boswell [anno 1772 ] 

E 2 
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did himself, and watched his pay-day), he gave them of his 
money if they begged on empty-pmse days he gave them 
his piomissory bills oi he tieated them to a tavern where 
he had credit , or he obliged them with an order upon 
honest Mr Filby foi coats, foi which he paid as long as he 
could earn, and until the shears of Filby weie to cut for hifia 
no more Staggering under a load of debt and labour, 
tiacked by bailiffs and repioachful creditois, running fiom a 
hundred poor dependants, whose appealing looks were pei haps 
the hardest of all pains for him to bear, devising fevered 10 
plans foi the moirow, new histones, new comedies, all sorts 
of newliteraiy schemes, flying fiom all these into seclusion, 
and out of seclusion into pleasuie — at last, at five-and-forty, 
death seized him and closed his career ^ I have been many 
a time in the chambeis m the Temple which were his, and 
passed up the staiicase, which Johnson, and Burke, and 
Reynolds tiod to see then friend, then poet, their kind 
Goldsmith — the stair on which the poor women sat weeping 
bitteily when they heaid that the gieatest and most 
generous of all men was dead within the black oak dooi ^ 2p 

^ ‘When Goldsmith was dying, Di Turton said to him, ^^Youi 
pulse IS in greater disoider than it should be, fiom the degiee of fevei 
which you have , is your mind at ease ” Cloldsmith answered it was 
not' — De Johnson {inBomeK) [anno 1777 ] 

‘ Chambers, you find, is gone far, and pooi Goldsmitft is gone much 
farther He died of a fever, exaspeiated, as I believe, by the feai of 
distiess He had raised money and squandeied it, by every aitifice of 
acquisition a nd folly of expense But let not his failings be remembered , 
he was a very gieat man ’ — ^Dr Johnson (m Bosioellj July 5th, 1774) 

2 ‘ When Burke was told [of Goldsmith's death] he buist into teais 30 
Eeynolds was in his painting-ioom when the messenger went to him , 
but at once he laid liis pencil aside, which in times of gre^^t family 
distress he had not been known to do, left his painting-i oom, and did 
not re-enter it that day 

^The staiicase of Brick Court is said to have been filled with 
mouineis, the le’veise of domestic , women without a home, without 
domesticity of any kind, with no fiiend but him they had come to 
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Ahj it was a ditfeient lot iiom that £oi which the poor 
fellow sighed, when he wrote with heart yearning foi home 
those most chaiming of all fond veises^ in which he fancies 
he levisits ^ Auburn * — 

Here, as I take my solitaiy lounds 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 

And, many a yeai elapsed, leturn to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn giew, 
Remembrance wakes with all hei busy tiain, 

10 Swells at my bieast, and turns the past to pain 

In all my wandeimgs lound this wQild of caie, 

In all my giiefs — and God has given my shaie, 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble boweis to lay me down , 

To husband out life’s tapei at the close, 

And keep the flame fiom wasting by repose , 

I still had hopes — foi piide attends us still — 

Amidst the swains to show my book-leained skill, 
Aiound my hie an evening gioup to draw. 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw, 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and hoi ns pm sue, 

Pants to the place from whence at hist she flew — 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to letuin, and die at home at last 

O blest letiiement, fiiend to lifers decline’ 

Retreats from caie that nevei must be mine — 

How happy he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease, 

Who quits a world wheie stiong temptations try, 

30 And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ’ 

weep foi , outcasts of that great, solitary, wicked city, to whom lie 
had nevei ioi gotten to be kind and charitable And he had domestic 
mournei s, too His coffin was reopened at the request of Miss Horneck 
and hei sistei (such was the legard he was known to have for them) that 
a lock might he cut fiom his hair It was in Mrs Gwyn’s possession 
when she died, attei nearly seventy yeais * — Forster’s Goldsmiths [pp 
688 sqq (1848) ] 
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Eoi hun no wi etches boin to work and weep 
Exploie the mine oi tempt the dangeious deep , 

No sully poitei stands in guilty state 
To spuin imploiing famine fiom the gate 
But on he moves to meet his lattei end, 

Angels aiound befiiending viitue’s fiiend , 

Bends to the grave with unpeiceived decay, 

While lesignation gently slopes the way , 

And, all his piospects biightening to the last, 

His heaven commences eie the woild be past lo 

In these verses, I need not say with what melody, 
with what touching truth, with what exquisite beauty of 
compaiison — as indeedin hundieds nioie pagesof the writings 
of this honest soul — the whole chaiactei of the man is told 
— his humble confession of faults and weakness, his pleasant 
little vanity, and desire that his village should admiie him , 
his simple scheme of good in which eveiybody was to be 
happy — no beggar was to be lefused his dmnei — nobody m 
fact was to woik much, and he to be the haimless chief o£ 
the Utopia, and the monaich of the lush Yvetot He would so 
have told again, and without fear of then failing, those 
famous 3okes ^ which had hung fire in London , he would 

^ * Goldsmith’s incessant desii e of being conspicuous in company was 
tlie occasion of his sometimes appealing to such disadvantage, is one 
should hardly have supposed possible in a man of his genius When his 
liteiaiy leputation had iisen deservedly high, and his society was much 
courted, he became very jealous of the extiaordinary attention which 
was everywhere paid to Johnson One evenmg, in a circle of wits, he 
found fault with me for talking of Johnson as entitled to the honour 
of unquestionable superiority << Sii,” said he, you aie for making a 30 
monarchy of what should be a republic ” 

‘ He was still moie mortified, when, talking in a company with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of all who 
were piesent, a Geiman who sat next him, and perceived Johnson 
rolling himself as if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying, 

‘ < Stay, stay— Toctoi Shonson is going to say something ” This was no 
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have talked of liis gieat fiiendb of the Club—- of my Loid 
Claie and my Lord Bishop, my Loid Nugent — sure he 
knew them intimately, and was hand and glove with some 
of the best men in town — and he would have spoken of 
Johnson and of Buike, fiom Coik, and of Su Joshua who had 

doubt veiy piovoiting, especially to one so iiiitable as Goldsmith, who 
fiequeiitly mentioned it with stiong e\piessions of indignation 

‘ It may also be obseived that Goldsmith was sometimes content to 
be tieated with* an easy familiaiity, but upon occasions would be 
10 consequential and impoitant An instance of this occuired in a small 
paiticulai Johnson had a way of eonti acting the names of his 
friends, as Beaucleik, Beau , Boswell, Bozzy I remembei one day , 
when Tom Davies was telling thatDi Johnson said — “We aie all in 
laboui for a name to Goldi/s pla^” Goldsmith seemed displeased that 
suchalibeity should be taken with his name, and said, “I have often 
desired him not to call me GoMy ’ [Boswell, anno 177S ] 

This is one of several of Boswell’s depieciatory mentions of Goldsmith 
— which may well in itate biographers and admireis — and also those 
who take that more kindly and more piofound view of Boswell’s own 
20 chaiacter, which was opened up by Mi Carlyle’s famous aiticle on his 
book No wondei that Mi living calls Boswell an ‘incarnation of 
toadyism’ And the woist of it is, that Johnson himself has sufiteied 
fiom this habit of the Land of Auchinleck s People are apt to forget 
undei wliat Boswellian stimulus the great Doctoi utteied many hasty 
things — things no more indicative of the nature of the depths of his 
character than the phosphoric gleaming of the sea, when struck at 
night, IS indicative of ladical corruption of nature ^ lu tiuth, it is cleai 
enough on the whole that both Johnson and Goldsmith appreciated each 
other, and that they mutually knew it They weie, as it weie, 
30 tupped up and flung against each othei, occasionally, by the blundeiing 
and silly gambolling of people in company 

Something must be allowed foi BoswelPs ‘ iivaliy foi Johnson’s good 
giaces’ with Olivei (as Sir Waltei Scott has lemaiked), foi Olivei was 
intimate with the Doctor before his biogiaphei was, — and as we all 
lemember, maiched off with him to ‘take tea with Mis Williams’ 
befoie Boswell bad advanced to that honourable degree of intimacy 
But, in tiuth, Boswell — though he peihaps showed more talent in his 
delineation of the Doctoi than is geneialiy asciibed to him— had not 
faculty to take a fan view of two great men at a time Besides, as Mi 
4(0 Foi ster justly remaiks, ‘he was impatient of Goldsmith fiom thefiist 
horn of then acquaintance ’ — [Goldsmith, p 292 ] 
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painted him — and he would have told wondeiful sly 
stones of Eanelagh and the Pantheon, and the masqneiades 
at Madame Coinelys^ and he would have toasted, with a 
sigh, the Jessamy Elide— the lovely Maiy Hoineck 

The figme ot that ehaimmg young lady foims one ofc 
the piettiest lecollections of Goldsmiths life She and hei 
beautiful sistei, who mariied Bunbuiy, the giaceful and 
humoious amateui artist of those days, when Gilliay had but 
just begun to tiy his poweis, were among the kindest and 
dealest of Goldsmiths many friends , cheeied and pitied 10 
him, tiavelled abioadwith him, made him welcome at then 
home, and gave him many a pleasant holiday He bought 
his finest clothes to figure at their country house at Baiton 
— he wiote them dioll veises They loved him, laughed at 
him, played him tucks and made him happy He asked 
foi a loan fiom Gaiiick, and Gaiiick kindly supplied him, to 
enable him to go to Baiton — but'theie weie to be no moie 
holidays, and only one biief stiugglemoiefoi pool Goldsmith 
— a lock of his hair was taken fioin the coffin and given to 
the Jessamy Bade She lived quite into oui time go 
Hazhtt saw hei an old lady, but beautiful still, in Noithcote^s 
painting-ioom, who told the eagei ciitic how pioud she 
always was that Goldsmith had admiied hei The youngei 
Colman has left a touching lemmiscence of him (vol i, 110 
[ 1830 ]) 

^ I was only five yeais old,^ he says, Vhen Goldsmith took 
me on his knee while he was drinking coffee one evening with 
my fathei, and began to play with me, which amiable act I 
returned, with the ingratitude of a peevish biat, by giving 
him a veiy smait slap in the face it must have been a 30 
tingler, for it left the marks of my little spiteful paw upon 
his cheek This infantile outiage was followed by summaiy 

justice, and I was locked up by my indignant fathei m an 
ad]oming loom to undeigo solitaiy impnsonment in the 
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daik Heie I began to howl and scieam most abominably, 
winch was no bad step towaids hbeiation, since those who 
were not inclined to pity me might be likely to set me fiee 
£oi the puipose of abating a nuisance 

^ At length a geneious fiiend appeared to extiicate me 
fiom jeopaidy, and that geneious friend was no othei than 
the man I had so wantonly molested by assault and batteiy 
— ^it was the tendei-heaited Doetoi himself, with a lighted 
candle in his hand, and a smile upon his countenance, which 
10 was still paitially led from the effects of my petulance 
I sulked and sobbed and he fondled and soothed, till I 
began to biighten Goldsmith seized the piopitioiis 
moment-of returning good humoui, so he put down the 
candle and began to eon3uie He jilaced thiee hats, 
which happened to be in the room, upon the caipet, and a 
shilling undei each The shillings he told me weie England, 
Fiance, and Spam Hey piesto cockaloium ’ cued the 
Doctoi, and lo, on uncoveimg the shillings, which had been 
dispeised, each beneath a sepaiate hat, they were all found 
20 congiegated undei one I was no politician at five yeais 
old, and theiefoie might not have wondeied at the sudden 
1 evolution which brought England, Fiance, and Spam all 
undei one ciown , but, as I was also no con3uiei, it amazed 
me beyond measuie . Fiom that time, whenever the 
Doctoi came to visit my fathei, plucked his gown to 
shaie the good man’s smile , a game at lomps constantly 
ensued, and we were always coidial fiiends and meiry 
playfellows Our unequal companionship vaiied somewhat 
m point of spoits as I giew oldei , but it did not last long 
30 my senioi playmate died alas ^ in his forty-fifth year, some 
months after I had attained my eleventh • . In all the 
numeious accounts of his virtues and his foibles, his genius 
and absuidities, his knowledge of nature and his ignorance 
of the woild, his compassion foi anothei’s woe^’ was 
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always piedominant ^ and my tiivial stoiy o£ Ins humouimg 
a iroward ctild weighs but as a feathei in the lecoided 
scale o£ his benevolence ’ 

Think of him leckless^ thiiftless^ vain i£ you like — but 
meieifulj gentle^ geneious^ full o£ love and pity He passes 
out of oui life^ and goes to lendei his account beyond it 
Think of the pool pensioneis weeping at his giave , think 
of the noble spirits that admiied and deploied him , think 
of the righteous pen that wrote his epitaph — and of the 
wondeiful and unanimous response of affection with which lo 
the world has paid back the love he gave it His humoui 
delighting us still his song iiesh and beautiful as when 
first he charmed with it his words in all our mouths 
his veiy weaknesses beloved and familiar — his benevolent 
spirit seems still to smile upon us to do gentle kindnesses 
to succour with sweet charity to soothe^ caiess, and foigive 
to plead with the fortunate for the unhappy and the poor 

His name is the last in the list of those men of humoui 
who have foimed the themes of the discouises which you 
have lieaid so kindly Long befoie I had evei hoped foi 20 
such an audience, or dreamed of the possibility of the good 
fortune which has brought me so many fi lends, I was at 
issue with some of my liteiary brethren upon a point — 
which they held fiom tiadition I think lathei than 
experience — that our profession was neglected in this 
countiy, and that men of letteis were ill-ieceived and held 
in slight esteem It would hardly be giateful of me now to 
alter my old opinion that we do meet with goodwill 
and kindness, with generous helping hands in the time of 
our necessity, with cordial and fiiendly lecognition What 30 
claim had any one of these of whom I have been speaking, 
but genius ^ What leturn of giatitude, fame, affection, did 
it not bring to all ^ What punishment befell those wh o wei e 
unfoitunate among them, but that which follows leckle&s 
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habits and caieljBss lives Foi these faults a wit must suffei 
like the dullest piodigal that evei laii m debt He must pay 
the tailoi if he wears the coat , his childien must go in lags 
if he spends his money at the tavern, he can^t come to 
London and be made Loid Chancelloi if he stops on the 
load and gambles away his last shilling at Dublin And 
he must pay the social penalty of these follies too, and expect 
that the woild will shun the man of bad habits, that women 
will avoid the man of loose life, that piudent folks will 
10 close their doors as a pieeaution, and befoie a demand shall 
be made on then pockets by the needy piodigal With 
what difficulty had any one to these men of contend, save 
that eternal and mechanical one of want of means and lack 
of capital, and of which thousands of young la wyeis, young 
doctois, young soldiers and sailois, of inventois, manufac- 
tuieis, shopkeepeis, have to complain ^ Heaits as brave and 
lesolute as ever beat in the bieast of any wit oi poet, sicken 
and break daily in the vain endeavour and unavailing 
stiuggle against life’s difficulty Don’t we see daily ruined 
^mventois, giey-haired midshipmen, balked heroes, blighted 
cuiates, bariisteis pining a hungry life out inchambeis, the 
attorneys never mounting to then gaiiets, whilst scoies of 
them aie lapping at the dooi of the successful quack below ? 
If these sufEei, who is the author, that he should be exempt ^ 
Let us bear oui ills with the same constancy with which 
others enduie them, accept oui manly pait in life, hold oui 
own, and ask no moie I can conceive of no kings or laws 
causing or curing Goldsmith^s impi evidence, oi Fielding’s 
fatal love of pleasuie, oi Dick Steele^s mama foi lunning 
30 laces with the constable You nevei can outiun that 
surefooted officei — not by any swiftness oi by dodges 
devised by any genius, however great, and he caiiies off 
the Tatler to the spungmg-house, oi taps the Citizen of the 
World on the shouldei as he would any othei moital 
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Does society look down on a man because he is an authoi ? 

I suppose i£ people want a buffoon they tolerate him only in 
so fai as he is amusing , it can haidly be expected that 
they should respect him as an equal Is theie to be a 
guaid of honoui provided £oi the authoi of the last new 
novel 01 poem ^ how long is he to reign, and keep othei 
potentates out of possession^ He letiies, grumbles, and 
prints a lamentation that literatuie is despised If Captain 
A IS left out of Lady B ’s parties he does not state that 
the aimyis despised if Loid C. no longei asks Connselloi lo 
D» to dinnei, Counselloi D does not announce that the 
Bai IS insulted He is nojb tan to society if he enters it with 
this suspicion hankeimg about him , if he is doubtful about 
his leeeption, how hold up his head honestly, and look 
fiankly in the face that woild about which he is full of sus- 
picion ? Is he place-hunting, and thinking in his mind that 
he ought to be made an Ambassador, like Piioi, or aSecre- 
taiy of State, like Addison ? his pretence of equality falls to 
the giound at once he is scheming foi a pation, not shaking 
the hand of afiiend, when he meets the woild Tieat such 20 
a man as he desei ves , laugh at his buffoonery, and give him 
a dinnei and a bon jour , laugh at his self-sufldciency and 
absurd assumptions of supeiiority, and his equally ludicrous 
airs of maityidom laugh at his flattery and his scheming, 
and buy it, if it^s worth the having Let the wag have 
his dinner and the hneling his pay, if you want him, and 
make a profound bow to the gjand homme %neomp%%y and the 
boisterous maityi, and show him the door The great world, 

the great aggregate experience, has its good sense, as it 
has its good humour. It detects a pietender, as it trusts a 30 
loyal heart. It is kind in the mam • how should it be 
othei wise than kind, when it is so wise and clear-headed ^ 
To any literary man who says, ^ It despises my profession/ 

I say, with all my might — no, no, no. It may pass over 
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youi individual ease — how many a biave fellow has failed 
in the laee, and peiished unknown in the struggle ^ — but it 
treats you as you meiit in the mam If you seive it^ it is 
not unthankful ^ if you please it, it is pleased , if you cringe 
to it, it detects you, and scorns you if you aie mean , it 
returns youi cheei fulness with its good humoui , it deals 
not ungenerously with youi weaknesses , it recognizes most 
kindly your meiits , it gives you a fair place and fan play 
To any one of those men of whom we have spoken was it in 
10 the main ungrateful ^ A king might lefuse Goldsmith a 
pension, as a publishei might keep his masterpiece and the 
delight of all the woild m his desk for two yeais , but it 
was mistake, and not ill will Noble and illustiious names 
of Swift, and Pope, and Addison ^ deal and honoured 
memories of Goldsmith and Fielding * kind friends, teachers, 
benefaetois ^ who shall say that oui countiy, which continues 
to bung you such an unceasing tiibute of applause, 
admuation, love, sympathy, does not do honour to the 
liteiary calling in the honoui which it bestows uponyoti ' 



THE TEAVELLER 

OB, 

A PROSPECT OP SOCIETY 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandeimg Po , 

Oi onward, where the rude Carinfchian booi 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the dooi , 

Or where Campanians plain foisaken lies, 

A weaiy waste expanding to the skies 
Wherever I roam, whatever lealms to see. 

My heait untiavellM fondly tuins to thee, 

Still to my biothei turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And diags at each lemove a lengthening chain lo 

Eternal blessings ciown my eailiest fiiend. 

And lound his dwelling guardian saints attend 
Blessed be that spot, wheie cheeiful guests letiie 
To pause fiom toil, and turn then evening fiie , 

Blessed that abode, wheie want and pam lepan. 

And eveiy stiangei finds a leady chan , 

Bless’d be those feasts with simple plenty ci own’d, 

Wheie all the luddy family aiound 

Laugh at the jests oi pranks that never fail, 

Oi sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 

Oi press the bashful stiangei to his food. 

And leain the luxury of doing good 

But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

My piime of life in wand’ruig spent and care, 
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ImpelPd; with steps unceasing, to pursue 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 

That, like the ciicle bounding earth and skies, 

Alluies from far, yet, as I follow, flies. 

My fortune leads to travel realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own 30 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend. 

And, placM on high above the storm^s careei. 

Look downward wheie an bundled realms appear , 

Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler piide 

When thus Cieation’s charms around combine. 

Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine ^ 

Say, should the philosophic miixd disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vam 40 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man. 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind 

Ye glitthing towns, with wealth and splendour ciownM, 

Ye fields, where summei spreads profusion round. 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale. 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowhy vale, 

For me your tributary stores combine, 

Creation^s heir, the world, the world is mine ^ 50 

As some lone miser visiting his stoie. 

Bends at his treasuie, counts, le-counts it o’er. 

Hoards after hoards Ins using raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, foi hoards aie wanting still 
Thus to my breast alternate passions use, 

PleasM with each good that Heaven to man supplies 
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Yet oft a sigh pievails, and sonows fall, 

To see the hoaid of human bliss so small. 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to leal happiness consigned, 60 

Where my worn soul, each wandhmg hope at test, 

May gathei bliss to see my fellows blessM 

But wheie to find that happiest spot below, 

Who can direct, when all pietend to know ^ 

The shudd’iing tenant of the fiigid zone 
Boldly pioclaims that happiest spot his own, 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of levelry and ease. 

The naked negio, panting at the line. 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 70 

Basks m the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his Gods foi all the good they gave 
Such IS the patriot’s boast, wheie^ei we loam, 

His fiist, best country ever is at home 
And yet, peihaps, if eountiies we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they shaie, 

Though patnots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal poition dealt to all mankind. 

As different good, by Ait or Nature given. 

To different nations makes their blessings even 80 

Natuie, a mother kind alike to all. 

Still grants her bliss at Labour ^s earnest call , 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra^s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side; 

And though the rocky ciested summits fiown, 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down 
Fiom Art moie vaiious aie the blessings sent, 

Wealth, commerce, honoui, liberty, content 
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Yet these each othei’s powei so stioni^ contest^ 

That eithei seems desti active of the lest 90 

Where wealth and freedom ieig‘n contentment fails^ 

And honoui sinks wheie commeice long pievails 
Hence every state^ to one lov’d blessing prone^ 

Confoims and models life to that alone 
Each to the favourite happiness attends, 

And spams the plan that aims at other ends , 

Till, earned to excess in each domain. 

This favourite good begets peculiai pain 

But let us tiy these tiuths with elosei eyes, 

And tiace them thiough the piospect as it lies loo 
Heie foi a while my piopei caies resign’d, 

Heie let me sit in soirow foi mankind. 

Like yon neglected shiiib at landom cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast 

Far to the light wheie Apenmne ascends, 

Blight as the siimmei, Italy extends, 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 

Woods ovei woods in gay theatiic piide. 

While oft some temple’s mouldhing tops between 
With veneiable giandeui maik the scene iio 

Could Natuie^s bounty satisfy the bieast, 

The sons of Italy weie suiely blest 
Whatevei fruits in difCeient climes were found, 

That pioudly use, oi humbly couit the giound, 
Whatevei blooms in toriid tiacts appeal, 

Whose blight succession decks the vaiied >eai, 
Whatevei sweets salute the noithern sky 
With vernal lives that blossom but to die , 

These here dispoiting own the kindied soil, 

Noi ask luxui lance fiom the plantei^b toil, 190 
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While sea-boin gales then gelid wings expand 
To winnow fiagrance lound the smiling land 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows 
In floiid beauty groves and fields appeal, 

Man seems the only giowth that dwindles here 
Conti asted faults thiongh all his manners reign, 

Though pool, luxunons, though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling, zealous, yet nntiiie, 

And e'en in penance planning sins anew 130 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

Thai opulence depaited leaves behind , 

foi wealth uas theiis, not fai lemov^d the date, 

When commeiee piouclly flouiisVd thiough the state, 

At hei command the palace learned to use. 

Again the long-fairn column sought the skies , 

The canvas glowed beyond e^en Natuie waim, 

The piegnant quairy teemM with human form, 

Till, moie unsteady than the southern gale, 

Commeiee on other shoies displayed her sail, 140 

While nought iemain‘'d of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmanned, and loids without a slave , 

And late the nation found with fiiutless skill 
Its former strength was but plethoiic ill 

Aet still the loss of wealth is heie supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of foimei piide, 

Fiom these the feeble heart and long-falFn mind 

An easy compensation seem to find 

Heie may be seen, in bloodless pomp airay^l. 

The paste-boaid tuumph and the cavalcade, uo 

Pioeessioiis foimM toi piety and love, 

A mistress oi a saint m eveiy giove, 
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By spoits like these are all then oaies beguiEcI, 

The sports of childien satisfy the child , 

Each noblei aim, represt by long eontiol, 

Now sinks at last, oi feebly mans the soul, 

While low delights, succeeding fast behind. 

In happiei meanness occupy the mind 
As in those domes, where Caesais once boie sway, 
Defac’d by time and totteimg in decay, 160 

There m the imn, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed, 

And, wond’rmg man could want the laigei pile. 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile 

My soul, tuin fiom them, turn we to suivey 
Where loughei climes a noblei lace displaj, 

Wheie the bleak Swiss then stoimy mansions tiead. 

And foice a chuilish soil foi scanty biead. 

No pioduct here the baiien hills affoid. 

But man and steel, the soldiei and his swoid iro 

No veinal blooms then toipid rocks aiiay. 

But wintei lingering chills the lap of May, 

No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast. 

But meteois glaie, and stormy glooms invest 

Yet still, e’en hexe, content can spiead a chaim, 
Redress the clime, and all its lage disarm 
Though pool the peasant's hut, his feast though small. 
He sees Ins little lot the lot of all. 

Sees no contiguous palace lear its head 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed , iso 

No costly loid the sumptuous banquet deal. 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal. 

But calm, and bied in ignoiance and toil, 

Each wash conti acting, fits him to the soil, 

F 2 
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Cheeiful at mom he \\akes horn shoit lepose^ 

Bieasis the keen an, and eaiols as he :»oe&, 

With patient angle tiolls the finny deep, 

Oi diives his ventuious plough&haie to the steep, 

Oi «5eeks the den wheie snow-tiacks maik the way, 

And drags the struggling savage into day 190 

At night letuining, eveiy laboui sped, 

He sits him down the monaich of a shed , 

Smiles by his cheeiful fiie, and lound smveys 
His childien^s looks, that brighten at the blaze , 

While his lovM paitnei, boastful of her hoaid. 

Displays hei cleanly plattei on the boaid 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale lepays the nightly bed. 

Thus e\eiy good his native wilds impait 
Impimts the patiiot passion on his heait, 200 

And e^en those ills that lOund his mansion use 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies 
Dear is that shed to which his soul contoims. 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the stoims, 

And as a child, when sealing sounds molest, 

Clings close and elosei to the mothei’s breast. 

So the loud toiient and the whirlwind's loai 
But bind him to his native mountains moie 

Such are the charms to baiien states assign'd , 

Then wants but few, then wishes all confin'd 210 

Yet let them only shaie the praises due. 

If few then wants, their pleasures aie but few, 

Foi every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasuie when rediest. 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies 
That first excites desiie, and then supplies , 
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Unknown to theni^ when sensual pleafeme& cloy; 

To fill the languid pause with finei 307, 

Unknown those poweis that raise the soul to flamej 
Catch eveiy neive, and vibiate thiougli the fiame 220 
Then level life is but a smouldhing fiiC; 

Unquench^d by want; unf aim’d by stiong desire , 

Unfit foi laptuies, oi; it laptuies cheei 
On some high festival of once a ^^eai; 

In wild excess the vulgai bieast takes fiiC; 

Till; bulled 111 debauch; the bliss expire 

But not then 3oys alone thus coarsely flow 
Then morals, like their pleasuies^ aie but low, 

Eoi; as lefinement stopS; fiom sue to son 

Unaltei^d; unnnpiovM; the manneis mn, 230 

And lovers and fiiendship’s finelj -pointed dait 

Pall blunted fiom each indurated heart 

Some sternei virtues o’er the mountain^ biea4 

May sit; like falcons cowhing on the nest. 

But all the gentlei morals, such as play 

Through lifers moie cultui^d walks, and chaim the way, 

These, fai dispeisM, on timoious pinions fly; 

To spoit and fluttei m a kindei sky 

To kiiidei skies, wheic gentlei manneis leign, 

I turn , and Fiance displays her blight domain 24.0 
Gay sprightly land of ninth and social ease, 

PleasM with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive chon. 

With tuneless pipe, beside the muimuimg Lone ! 

Where «?hading elms along the maigin grew. 

And fiesheii^d fiom^ the wave the Zephyr flew, 

And haply, though my harsh touch, falteiing still, 

Bui mock’d all tune, and mail’d the dancer’s skill. 
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Yet would the village piaise my wondrous powei, 

And dance; foigetful of the noon-tide houi 950 

Alike all ages Dames of ancient days 

Have led then clnldien thiough the miithful maze. 

And the gay giandsire, skilPd in ge&tic loie, 

Has fiisk’d beneath the burthen of thieescoie 

So blessed a life these thoughtless realms display^ 

Thus idly busy lolls then woild away 
Theiis aie those aits that mind to mind endeai; 

Foi honour forms the social temper heie 
Honoui, that piaise which leal merit gams. 

Or e^en imaginary woith obtains, 960 

Heie passes cuiient, paid fiom hand to hand. 

It shifts m splendid tiafiic round the land 
Fiom courts; to camps, to cottages it strays. 

And all aie taught an avaiice of praise. 

They please, aie pleased, they give to get esteem, 

Till; seeming blessed, they glow to what they seem 

But while this softei ait then blisb supplies, 

It gives then follies also room to use, 

For piaisfe too dearly lov^d, 01 waimly sought, 

Enfeebles all mteinal strength of thought, 270 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasiue on another bieast 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdiy ait. 

Pants foi the vulgar piaise which fools impart. 

Here vanity assumes hei peit giiniace, 

And turns hei robes of fiieze with coppei lace, 

Heie beggar pride defiauds Eei daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a yeai , 

The mind still turns where shifting* fashion diaws, 

Noi weighs the solid woith of self-applause 
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To men of othei minds my fancy flies, 

Embosomed in the deep wheie Holland lies 
Methinks hei patient sons befoie me stand, 

Wheie the bioad ocean leans against the land, 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall lampne’s artificial pride 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 

The fiim-conneeted bulwaik seems to giow, 

Spreads its long aims amidst the watery loai. 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore, 390 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious woild beneath him smile, 

The sloTv canal, the yellow-blossomM vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 

The crowded mait, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation lescu^d from his leign 

Thus, while around the wave-sub3ected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industiious habits in each bosom leign. 

And industiy begets a love of gain 300 

Hence all the good fiom opulence that spiings. 

With all those ills superfluous tieasuie bungs, 

Aie here displ^Eyed Then much-lov^d wealth impaits 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and aits. 

But view them closei, ciaft and fraud appeal, * 

E^en liberty itself is baiteiM here 
At gold^s supenoi charms all fieedom flies. 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys, 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Heie wretches seek dishonourable graves, no 

And calmly bent, to servitude eonfoim, 

Dull as their lakes that slumbei in the stoim 
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Heavens ’ how unlike then Belgic sues ot old ^ 

Rough, pooij content, ungoveinably bold, 

Wai in each bieast, and fieedom on each blow. 

How much unlike the sons of Biitain now ^ 

Fii^d at the sound, iny genius spieads liei wing, 

And flies wheie Biitain eouits the western spung, 
Wheie lawns extend that scoin Aicadian piide. 

And biightei stieams than fam'^d Hydaspes glide 32o 
Theie all aioiind the gentlest bieezes stia} , 

Theie gentle mubic melts on every spiay, 

Cieation^s mildest chaiins aie theie combin’d, 

Extiemes aie only in the mastei^s mind ^ 

Stein o'^ei each bosom leason holds hei state, 

With daiing aims luegulaily great, 

Piide in then port, defiance in then eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By toims imfashion‘’d, tiesh fiom Natuie^s hand, 330 
Eieice in then native haidiness of soul, 

Tiiie to imagin’d light, above contiol, 

While e’en the peasant boasts these lights to scan, 
x\nd leal ns to veueiate himself as man 

Thine, Fieedom, thme the blessings pictur’d lieie, 
Thine axe those chaims that dazzle and endeai , 

Too bless’d, indeed, weie such without alloy, 

But fostei’d e’en by Fieedom ills annoy 
That independence Biitons piize too high. 

Keeps man fiom man, and bleaks the social tie , 340 

The self-dependent loidlmgs stand alone. 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown , 

Heie, by the bonds of natuie feebly held. 

Minds combat minds, lepellmg and lepelFd, 
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Eeimentfe au^e^ impiison’d factions loai^ 

Repiess^d ambition stiiiggles lound liei sboie, 

Tillj ovei-wioughtj the geneial s^^stem feels 
Its motions stop, oi phieiizy file the wheels 

Noi this the woist As natuie’s ties decaj. 

As duty, love, and honom fail to sway, 350 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gathei stiength, and foice unwilling awe 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and meiit weeps unknown , 

Till time may come, when, stiipiVd of all hei chaims^ 
The land of scholais, and the nuise of aims, 

Wheie noble stems tiansmit the patriot flame, 

Wheie kings have toil’d, and poets wiote foi tame, 

One sink of level avaiice shall lie, 

A.nd scholais, soldieis, kings, unhonoui’d die 300 

Yet think not, thus when Eieedom’s ills I state, 

I mean to flattei kings, 01 couit the great, 

Y"e poweis of tiuth, that bid my soul aspiie, 

Far fiom my bosom duve the low desiie. 

And thou, fan Fieedom, taught alike to feel 
The labble^s lage, and tyiant^s angiy steel , 

Thou transitoiy flowei, alike undone 

By pi Olid contempt, 01 favoui^s fosteimg sun, 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime enduie, 

I only would lepiess them to secuie 370 

Foi 3ust experience tells, in every soil. 

That those who think must govern those that toil, 

And all that Freedom’s highest aims can leach. 

Is but to lay piopoition’d loads on each 
Hence, should one order dispropoi hon’d grow, 

Its double weight must luin all below. 
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O then how blind to all that earth lequires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspiies ^ 

Calm IS my soul, nor apt to nse in arms, 

Except when fast-appioaching danger warms 380 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal powei to stretch then own , 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it fieedom when themselves aie free. 

Each wanton 3 udge new penal statutes draw. 

Laws grind the poor, and nch men lule the law. 

The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam. 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home, 

Feai, pity, justice, indignation stait. 

Tear ofiE reserve, and bare my swelling heait , 390 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyiants to the throne 

Yes, biothei, cuise with me that baleful houi, 

When fiist ambition stiuck at legal power. 

And thus polluting honoui in its source, 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double foice 
Have we not seen, lound Biitain’’s peopled shoie, 

Hei useful sons exchanged toi useless ore’ 

Seen all her tiiumphs but destiuction haste. 

Like Baling tapeis brightening as they waste ’ ioo 
Seen opulence, hei grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stem depopulation in hei tiain, 

And over fields wheie scatter’d hamlets rose 
In baiien solitary pomp lepose’ 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call, 

The smiling long-freq[uented village fall ’ 

Beheld the duteous son, the sue decayed. 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
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Foic^d fiom then homes, a melancholy tiain, 

To ti averse climes beyond the western mam, uo 

Wheie wild Oswego spreads hei swamps aiound, 

And Niagaia stuns with thundTing sound 

E’en now, peihaps, as tlieie some pilgiim stiays 
Thiough tangled foiests, and thiough dangerous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided empiie claim. 

And the blown Indian maiks with muideious aim , 
Theie, while above the giddy tempest flies. 

And all around distiessful yells aiise. 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too tearful, and too faint to go, 490 

Casts a long look wheie England's glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vam, very vain, my weaiy seaich to find 
That bliss which only centies in the mind 
Why ha\e I stiay’d fiom pleasuie and lepose. 

To seek a good each goveinment bestows ^ 

In evei} goveinment, though teiiois reign. 

Though tyiant kings oi tyianl laws lestiain, 

How small, of all that human heaits enduie, 

That pait which laws oi kings can cause oi cuie 4?o 
Still to oui selves in eveiy place consigned, 

Oui own felicity we make oi find 

With secret couise, which no loud stoims annoy, 

Glides the smooth cinrent of domestic ^oy 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke^s non ciown, and Damiens^ bed of steel. 

To men lemote fiom powei but rarely known. 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all oui own 
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SwEiflr Aubuin ^ loveliest village ot the plain^ 

Wheie health and plenty cheei^d the labouung swain^ 
Wheie smiling Spinig its earliest visit paid. 

And paiting Sumniei's Imgeiing blooms delayed 
Deal lovely boweis o£ innocence and ease^ 

Seats of my youth, when eveiy spoit could please 
How often have I loitei’d o^ei thy gieen, 

Wheie humble happiness endeaiM each scene ^ 

How often have I paused on eveiy chaim, 

The shelteiM cot, the cultivated faim, lo 

The nevei -failing biook, the busy mill, 

The decent chuieh that topp’d the neighbouiing lull, 
The hawthoin bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

Foi talking age and whispeiiiig loveis made * 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

AVhen toil, lemittmg, lent its turn to play. 

And all the village tiain, fiom laboui fiee, 

Led up their sports beneath the spieading tiee’ 

AVhile many a pastime ended m the shade. 

The young contending as the old sui\ey\l, 20 

And many a gambol fiolick’d o^ei the giound, 

And sleights of ait and feats of stiengtli 'v\ent louiid. 
And still, as each lepeated pleasuie tiied, 

Succeeding sports the miithful band mspiied — 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down , 

The swam mistrustless ot his smutted face. 

While seciefc lauglitei tittei^d lound the place, 
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The babhful viigin^s side-long looks ot love , 

The mation^s glance^ that would those looks leprove 30 
These weie thy chaims, sweet village ^ spoits like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please, 

These round thy boweis then cheerful influence shed. 
These weie thy chaims — but all these charms aie fled 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports aie fled, and all thy chaims withdrawn , 
Amidst thy boweis the tyiant^s hand is seen. 

And Desolation saddens all thy gieen 
One only mastei giasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain lo 

No moie thy glassy brook leflects the day, 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedj^ w’'ay , 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittein guaids its nest 
Amidst thy deseit walks the lapwing flies. 

And tiies then echoes with unvaiied cues 
Sunk aie thy boweis in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long glass o^eitops the mouldeiing wall , 

And, trembling, shi inking fiom the spoiler^s hand, 

Fai, far away thy childien leave the land 50 

111 faies the land, to hastening ills a piey. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay 
Piinces and bids may flourish, oi may fade, 

A bieath can make them, as a breath has made 
But a bold peasantry, then countiy^s piide, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied 

A time theie was, ere England’s griefs began. 

When eveiy lood of ground maintain^ its man , 

Poi him light Labour spiead hei wholesome store, 

Just gave what life lequiied, but gave no more 
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His best companions^ Innocence and Health , 

And his best iiches, ignoiance of wealth 

But times aie alter’d Tiade^s unfeeling tiain 
Usurp the land^ and dispossess the swam^ 

Along the lawn^ where scattered hamlets lose^ 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp lepose , 

And eveiy want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to piide 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that ask’d but little loom, 70 

Those healthful spoits that giaced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the gieen — 
These, fai departing, seek a kmdei shoie, 

Ai^d luial ninth and manners aie no moie 

Sweet Auburn t paient of the blissful houi, 

Thy glades foiloin confess the tyrant’s powei 
Heie, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and min’d grounds, 

And, many a yeai elapsed, letiiin to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthoni giew — so 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy tiain. 

Swells at my bieast, and turns the past to pain 

In all my wandeiings lound this world of care, 

In all my giiefs — and God has given my share — 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down , 

To husband out life’s taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-leain’d skill, <)o 
Around* my fire an evening group to diaw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw. 
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And, as a haie, whom hounds and horns pursue. 

Pants to the place fiom whence at fiist she fle\^, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return — and die at home at last 

0 blest retiiement, friend to lifers decline, 

Retreats from caie, that never must be mine. 

How happy he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease, loo 

Who quits a world where strong temptations tiy, 

And, since ^tis hard to combat, leains to » 

Foi him no wi etches, boin to woik and weep, 

Exploie the mine, oi tempt the dangeious deep. 

No sully portei stands, m guilty state, 

To spurn imploiing famine from the gate. 

But on he moves to meet his lattei end, 

Angels aiound beiiiending viitue’s friend, 

Bends to the giave with unpeiceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way, no 

And, all his piospeets biightening to the last, 

His heaven commences eie the woild be past^ 

Sweet was the sound, wdieii oft, at evening^s close, 
Up yondei hill the village muimui rose 
TWc, as I pass^l with caieless steps and slow^. 

The mingled notes came soften M fiom below^, 

The sw’^ain lesponsive as the milkmaid sung. 

The sober herd that lowM to meet then young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’ei the pool. 

The playful childien 3 ust let loose fiom school, leo 
The watch-dog s voice that bay^d the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that sjioke the vacant mind,— 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And filPd each pause the nightingale had made. 
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But now the sounds of population fail^ 

No cheeiful muimuis fluctuate in the gale^ 

No busy steps the giass-giown footway tiead, 

Foi all the bloomy flush ot life is fled — 

All but yon widowM^ solitaiy things 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spungy 130 

She^ wietehed matron — forced, m age, for biead. 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spiead. 

To pick hei wintry faggot fiom the thorn, 

To seek hei nightly shed, and weep till morn, — 

She only left of all the harmless tiain. 

The sad historian of the pensive plain 

Neai 3 ondei copse, where once the gaiden smiled, 
And still where many a gaiden-flowei giows wild. 
There, wheie a few tom sbiubs the place disclose. 

The village pieachei’s modest mansion lose 14-0 

A man he was to all the countiy deai, 

And passing iich with foity pounds a year 
Remote fiom towns he ran his godly lace, 

Noi e^er had changed, noi wishM to change, his place, 
Unpiactised he to fawn, oi seek foi powei 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hoiii , 

Far other aims his heait had learned to piize, 

Moie skilled to laise the wretched than to use 
His house was known to all the vagrant tiain , 

He chid then wandeiings, but leheved their pain , 150 

The long-iemember^d beggar was his guest. 

Whose heard descending swept his aged bieast, 

The luiiiM spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed , 

The broken soldier, kindly hade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talkM the night away , — 
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Wept o*ei his wounds, oi, tales of soiiow done, 
Shouldei^d hi& eiutch, and showed how fields were won 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leainM to glow, 
And quite forgot then vices in their woe, 160 

Careless then merits oi their faults to scan, 

His pity gave eie ehaiity began 

Thus to relieve the wi etched was his piide. 

And e^en his failings leaned to virtue’s side. 

But 111 his duty prompt at eveiy call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt foi all 
And, as a bird each fond endeaiment tries. 

To tempt its new-fledged offspiing to the skies, 

He tiled each ait, lepioved each dull delay, 

Allured to biightei worlds, and led the way no 

Beside the bed wlieie paiting life was laid, 

And soiiow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 

The reverend champion stood At his control, 

Despau and anguish fled the stiiiggling soul, 

Comfoit came down the trembling wretch to laise. 

And his last faltering accents whispei’d praise 

At chinch, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place , 

Tiuth from his lips pi evad’d with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pi ay 180 
The service past, around the pious man 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran. 

E’en childien follow’d, with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown, to shaie the good man’s smile , 
His ready *^nile a parent’s warmth express’d , 

Then welfare pleased him, and then caies disties'^’d 
To them his heait, his love, his griefs weie given. 

But all his seiious thoughts had lest in heaven 
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As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 190 
Though lound its bieast the idling clouds are spiead. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that shuts the way. 

With hlossomM furze unpiofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 

The village niastei taught his little school 
A man seveie he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and eveiy truant knew 

Well had the boding tiemblers leain’d to trace 

The day^s disasteis in his morning face, Qoo 

Pull well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 

At all his -jokes, for many a 3oke had he, 

Pull well the busy whisper, ending lound. 

Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d 
Yet he was kind, or it severe in aught, 

The love he boie to learning was in fault 
The village all deelaied how much he knew , * 

’Twas ceitain he could wiite, and ciphei too. 

Lands he could measuie, terms and tides piesage 
And e’en the stoiy lan that he could gauge 210 

In aigmng, too, the parson own’d his skill, 

Por e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still, 

While words of teamed length and thundeiing sound 
Amazed the gazing lustics langed aiound, 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder giew-. 

That one small head could carry all he knew 
But past IS all his fame, — the very spot 
Where many a time he triumph’d, is foigot 

Near jonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 220 
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Low lies that house wheie nut-hiown diaughts inspuecl^ 
Where grey-beard ninth and smilmg toil retired^ 

Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 

And news much older than then ale went round 

Imagination fondly stoops to tiaee 

The parloui splendouis of that festive place. 

The whitewash^! wall, the nicely-sanded flooi. 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the dooi, 

The chest, contiived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day, 930 

The pictures placed foi ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the loyal game of goose, 

The health, except when wintei chilFd the day. 

With aspen boughs, and floweis, and fennel, gay, — 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row 

Vain transitory splendours ^ could not all 
Repiieve the totteimg mansion fiom its falP 
Obscure it sinks, noi shall it inoie impart 
An houi^s impoitance to the pool man’s heart sm 

Thithei no moie the peasant shall lepaii. 

To sweet oblivion of his daily caie. 

No moie the farmei’s news, the baiber’s tale, 

No moie the woodman’s ballad shall pi e vail , 

No moie the smith his dusky blow shall cleai. 

Relax his pondeious stiength, and lean to heai , 

The host himself no longei shall be found 
Caieful to see the mantling bliss go round, 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be piest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the lest 9^0 

Yes ! let the iich deride, the pioud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly tram, 
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To me more deai^ congenial to my lieait, 

One native chaim, than all the gloss of ait 
Spontaneous 3 oys, where nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-boin sway , 

Lightly they fiohe o^ei the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth aiiay^d, 360 

In these, eie tiifiers half then wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasuie sickens into pain, 

And, e^en while Fashion^s biightest arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy 

Ye fiiends to tiuth, ye statesmen, who suivey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the pooi^s decay, 

^Tis youis to judge how wide the limits stand 

Between a splendid and a hapjDy land 

Pioud swells the tide with loads of fieighted oie, 

And shouting Folly hails them fiom hei shoie, 370 
Hoaids, e^en beyond the misei’s wish, abound, 

And rich men flock liom all the woild around 
Yet count oui gains This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful pioducts still the same 
Not so the loss The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many pooi supplied, 

Space foi his lake, his jiaik^s extended bounds^ 

Space for his hoises, equipage, and hounds. 

The lobe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 379 

Has lObb’d the neighbouiing fields of half then giowth , 
His seat, where sohtaiy sports aie seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green, 

Around the woild each needful piodiict flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
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While thus the land, adoin'd toi pleasuie all, 

In barien splendoui feebly waits the fall. 

As some fan female, unadorned and plain, 

Secuie to please while youth confirms hei leign. 

Slights every boiiow^d charm that diess supplies, 

Noi shares with art the tiiumph of her eyes, 290 

But when those chaims aie past, foi charms aie fiail, 
When time advances, and when loverb tail. 

She then shines foith, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaiiiig impotence ot diess 
Thus faies the land by luxuiy betiayM, 

In nature’s simplest chaims at fiist ariay’d, — 

But verging to decline, its splendoui s use. 

Its vistas stiike, its palaces suiprise. 

While, scouiged by famine, fiom the smiling land 
The mouinful peasant leads his humble band, 3oo 

And while he sinks, without one aim to save, 

The countiy blooms — a gaideii and a giave ^ 

Wheie, then, ah^ wheie shall poveity leside. 

To ’scape the piessuie of contiguous pride ^ 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d, 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 

And e’en the baie-woin common is denied 

If to the city sped — what waits him theie^ 

To see profusion that he must not shaie, 310 

To see ten thousand baneful aits combined 
To pampei luxuiy and thin mankind. 

To see those 3 oys the sons of pleasuie know 
Extoited from his fellow-cieatuie’s woe 
Heie while the courtiei glitters in brocade, 

Theie the pale aitist plies the sickly tiade. 
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Here while the pioud their long-drawn pomps display, 
Theie the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome wheie Pleasuie holds her midnight leign, 
Heie, nchly deckel, admits the gorgeous tiain, 320 
Tumultuous giandeui ciowds the blazing squaie. 

The rattling chaiiots clash, the toiches glare 
Suie scenes like these no tioubles e^ei annoy ^ 

Suxe these denote one univeisal ^oy ^ — 

Aie these thy seiious thoughts ^ — ah, tuin thine eyes 
Wheie the poor houseless shiveiing female lies 
She once, peihaps, in village plenty bless’d. 

Has wept at tales of innocence distiess’d, 

Hei modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primiose peeps beneath the thorn 330 
Now lost to all, hei fiiends, hei viitue, fled, 

Neai her betiayei’s door she lays hei head, 

And, pinchM with cold, and shimking fiom the showei. 
With heavy heait deplores that luckless houi, 

When idly fiist, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel, and lobes of countiy blown. 

Do thine, sweet Aubuin, thine, the loveliest tiain, 

Do thy fan tribes paiticipate hei pain ^ 

E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 

At pioud men’s doois they ask a little biead * Sio 

Ah, no To distant climes, a dieaiy scene, 

Wheie half the convex woild intiudes between, 

Through toirid tiacts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to then woe. 

Fai different there fiom all that chaim^d befoie. 

The various terrors of that hoind shore. 

Those blazing suns that dart a downwaid ray, 

And fieicely shed intoleiable day, 
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Thobe matted woods wheie buds foiget to sing, 

But silent bats in diowsy clusteis cling, 350 

Those poisonous fields, with lank luxuriance ciownM, 
Wheie the daik scoipion gatheis death aiound, 

Where at each step the stiangei feais to wake 
The lattling teiiois of the vengeful snake, 

Wheie ciouchmg tigeis wait then hapless piey, 

And savage men moie muideious still than they. 

While oft in whiils the mad tornado flies, 

Mmglmg the lavaged landscape with the skies. 

Eai different these fiom eveiy foimei scene, 

The cooling biook, the giassy-vested gieen, Joo 

The bieezy covert of the warbling giove, 

That only sheltei^d thefts of haimless love. 

Good Heaven ^ what soiiows gloom’d that paitiug dav, 
That call’d them fiom then native walks away , 

When the pooi exiles, eveiy pleasuic past, 

Hung lound then boweis, and fondly look’d then last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain, 

Eoi seats like these beyond the western main, 

And shuddeiing still to face the distant deep, 

Returned and wept, and still letuin^d to weep ’ 3?o 

The good old sue the fust piepaied to go 
To new-found woilds, and we^^t foi otheis’ woe. 

But foi himself, m conscious viitue biave. 

He only wisliM foi worlds beyond the giave 
His lovely daughtei, loveliei in hei teais, 

The fond companion of his helpless jeais, 

Silent went next, neglectful of hei charms, 

And left a lover's foi a father’s arms 
With loudei plaints the mothei spoke hei woes, 

And bless'd the cot wheie eveiy pleasuie lose, 
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And kissM hei thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

And clasped them close, m soiiow doubly deai , 

Whilst her fond husband stiove to lend lehef 
In all the silent manliness of grief 

O Luxury, thou cuised by Heaven^s deciee, 

How ill exchanged are things like these foi thee ’ 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse then pleasuies only to destioy* 

Kingdoms by thee to sickly gieatness giown, 

Boast of a floiid vigoui not then own, 39o 

At every di aught more laige and laige they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe, 

Till sapp’d their stiength, and eveiy pait unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spiead a ruin lound. 

E^en now the devastation is begun. 

And half the business of desti notion done, 

E’en now, methinks, as pondeiing heie I stand, 

I see the lural Vntues leave the land, 

Down wheie yon anchoimg vessel spieads the sail 
That idly waiting flaps with eveiy gale, 400 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass fiom the shoie, and daiken all the stiaiid. 
Contented Toil, and hospitable Caie, 

And kind connubial Tendeiness aie theie. 

And Piety with wishes placed above. 

And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love 

And thou, sweet Poetiy, thou loveliest maid, 

Still fiist to fly wheie sensual joys invade ^ 

Unfit, in these degeneiate times of shame, 

To catch the heait, or strike foi honest fame , 4lo 

Deal charming nymph, neglected and decried. 

My shame in ciowds, pay solitary piide, 
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Thou source ot all my bliss and all my woe, 

That found^st me poor at hist, and keep^st me so, 
Thou guide by which the noblei aits excel, 

Thou nuise of eveiy vntue, faie thee well ^ 
Faiewell’ and oh’ wheie^er thy voice be tiled, 

On Toino’s cliffs, oi Pambamaica^s side, 

Whethei wheie equinoctial feivouis glow, 

Oi wmtei wiaps the polai woild m snow. 

Still let thy voice, pievailing ovei time, 

Rediess the rigouis of th^ inclement clime. 

Aid slighted Tiuth with thy peisuasive stiain. 
Teach eriing man to spuin the lage of gain. 
Teach him that states, of native stiength possest, 
Though veiy pooi, may still be veiy blest, 

That Tiade^s pioud empiie hastes to swift deca^, 
As ocean sweeps the laboui’d mole away, 

While self-dependent powei can time defy. 

As locks lesist the billows and the sky 
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A POEM 

Of oldj when Seairon his companions invited, 

Each guest hiought his dish, and the feast was united , 
It oui landloid supplies us with beef, and with fish, 

Let each guest bring himselt, and he bungs the best dish 
Oui Dean shall be venison, just fiesh fiom the plains, 
Oiu Buike shall be tongue, with a garnish of biains, 
Oui Will shall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavoui, 

And Dick with his peppei shall heighten their savoui 
Oui CuEibeiland’s sweet-biead its place shall obtain, 

And Douglas is jiudding, substantial and plain lo 

Our Gairick^s a salad, toi in him we see 
Oil, vinegai, sugai, and saltness agiee 
To make out the dinnei, full ceitain I am, 

That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb, 

That Hickey^s a capon, and by the same lulc, 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a goosebeiiy tool 
At a dinnei so vanous, at such a lepast, 

Who^d not be a glutton, and stick to the last ^ 

Heie, waitei ^ moie wine, let me sit while Pm able. 

Till all my companions sink under the table, 20 

Then, with chaos and blunders encii cling my head, 

Let me pondei, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Heie lies the good Dean, le-united to eaith, 

Who mixM reason with pleasuie, and wisdom with math 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt , 

At least, in weeks, I could not find ^em out 
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Yefc some have declai’d, and it can^t be denied ^em^ 

That sly-boots was cuisedly cunning to hide ^em 

Heie lies oui good Edmund, whose genius was such. 
We scaicely can piaise it, oi blame it too much/ 30 
Who, boin tor the Universe, naiiow’d his mind. 

And to paity gave up what was meant foi mankind 
Though fiaught with all learning, yet stiaining his thioat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote , 
Who, too deep foi his heaieis, still went on lehning. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining , 
Though equal to all things, foi all things unfit. 

Too nice foi a statesman, too pioud foi a wit 
Foi a patiiot, too cool, foi a diudge, disobedient, 

And too fond of the nght to pursue the tmjgedieni. 10 
In shoit, ^twas his fate, unemployM, or in place, Sii, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a lazoi 

Heie lies honest William, whose heait was a mint, 
While the ownei ne’ei knew half the good that was ui^t, 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 

Ills conduct still light, with his aigument wiong, 

Still aiming at honoui, jet feaiing to loam, 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot diove home, 
Would you ask foi his 11161118*5^ alas* he had none. 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own 50 

Heie lies honest Richaid, whose fate I must sigh at, 
Alas, that such fiolic should now be so quiet * 

What spirits weie his* what wit and what whim * 

Now bieakmg a jest, and now bieakmg a limb , 

Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball, 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all * 

In shoit, so piovokmg a devil was Dick, 

That we wisliM him full ten times a day at Old Nick, 
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But, missing his muth and agreeable vein. 

As often we wishM to have Dick back again 60 

Heie Cumbeiland lies, having acted his paits, 

The Terence of England, the mender of heaits, 

A fiatteiing paintei, who made it his eaie 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they aie 
His gallants aie all faultless, his women divine. 

And comedy wondeis at being so fine, 

Like a tiagedy queen he has dizen^d hei out, 

Oi rathei like tiagedy giving a loiit 
His fools have then follies so lost ni a ciowd 
Of vniines and feelings, that folly grows pioud, 70 
And coxcombs, alike in then failings alone, 

Adopting his portraits, aie pleased with them own. 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught? 

Or, wherefoie his characteis thus without faults 
Say, was it that vainly diieeting his view 
To find out men’s vntues, and finding them few. 

Quite sick of pursuing each tioublesome elf, 

He grew lazy at last, and diew fiom himself ^ 

Heie Douglas retires, fiom his toils to relax, 

'The scourge of impostois, the teiror of quacks 80 

Come, all ye quack baids, and ye quacking divines. 
Come, and dance on the spot wheie youi tyrant reclines 
When Satire and Oensuie enciicl^d his throne, 

I feaiM for youi safety, I feared foi my own, 

But now he is gone, and we want a detectoi, 

Oui Dodds shall be pious, our Kenncks shall lectuie, 
Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style. 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile. 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross ovei, 

No countryman living then tricks to discover, 90 
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Detection her tapei shall quench to a spaik. 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark 

Heie lies David Gaiiick, desciibe me, who can, 

All abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 

As an actoi, confess’d without iival to shine 
As a wit, if not fiist, in the veij first line 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heait, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his ait 
Like an ill-3udging beauty, his colouis he spiead. 

And beplastei’d with rouge his own natuial red loo 
On the stage he was natuial, simple, affecting, 

^Twas only that when he was off he was acting 
With no leason on eaith to go out of his way. 

He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day 
Though secuie of oui heaits, yet confoundedly sick 
If they weie not his own by finessing and tuck, 

He cast off his fi lends, as a huntsman his pack, 

Foi he knew when he pleas’d he could whistle them back 
Of piaise a meie glutton, he swallow’d what came, 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it foi fame, no 
Till his lelish giown callous, almost to disease, 

Who peppeiM the highest was suiest to please 
But let us be candid, and speak out oui mind, 

If dunces ajiplauded, he paid them in kind 
Ye Kemicks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave. 

What a commeiee was youis, while you got and you gave * 
How did Giub-stieet i e-echo the shouts that you laisM, 
While he was be-Roscius’d and you weie be-prais\l ^ 
But peace to his spiiit, wheievei it flies, 

To act as an angel, and mix with the skies 
Those poets, who owe then best fame to his skill, 

Shall still be his flatteieis, go wheie he will 
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Old Shakespeare, receive him, with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above 

Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature, 
And slander itself must allow him good nature 
He cherished his friend, and he lelishM a bumpei , 

Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumpei 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser’ 

I answei, no, no, foi he always was wiser 130 

Too eouiteous, peihaps, oi obligingly flat ^ 

Ills veiy woist foe can^t accuse him of that 
Peihaps he confided in men as they go. 

And so was too foolishl}^ honest ^ Ah no I 

Then what was his failing ^ come, tell it, and, bum ye • 

He was, could he help it? — a special attorney 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a bettei oi wisei behind 
His pencil was stiikmg lesistless, and giand, 

His manners weie gentle, complying, and bland, uo 
Still bom to impiove us in eveiy pait. 

His pencil oui faces, his manneis oui heait 
To coxcombs aveise, yet most civilly steeling, 

When they -judg’d without skill he was still hard of heaimg 
When they talked of then Raphaels, Corieggios, and stufiF, 
He shifted his tiumpet, and only took snuff 
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Scarce a day passes in which we do not hear compliments 
paid to Dry den, Pope, and othei writers of the last age, 
while not a month comes foiward that is not loaded with 
invective against the writers of this Strange, that our 
critics should be fond of giving then favours to those who 
aie insensible of the obligation, and their dislike to these 
who, of all mankind, are most apt to letaliate the in]uiy. 

Even though oui present wiiteis had not equal merit 
with then predecessors, it would be politic to use them 
10 with ceremony Eveiy compliment paid them would be 
moie agieeable, in piopoition as they least deserved it 
Tell a lady with a handsome face that she is pretty, she 
only thinks it hei due , it is what she has heaid a thousand 
times before from others, and disiegaids the compliment 
but assure a lady the cut of whose visage is something 
more plain, that she looks killing to-day, she instantly 
bridles up and feels the force of the well-timed flatteiy 
the whole day aftei Compliments which we think are 
deseived, we only accept, as debts, with mdiffeience, 
20 but those which conscience infoims us we do not ment, 
we leeeive with the same gratitude that we do favouis 
given away* 

Our gentlemen, however, who pieside at the distribution 
of literary fame, seem lesolved to pait with praise neithei 
from motives of 3 ustice, oi generosity, one would think, 
when they take pen in hand, that it was only to blot 
leputations, and to put then seals to the packet which 
consigns eveiy new-born effort to oblivion. 
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Yet, notwithstanding the lepublie of letters hangs at 
present so feebly together , though those friendships which 
once promoted liteiary fame seem now to be discontinued, 
though every wntei who now diaws the quill seems to aim at 
profit, as well as applause, many among them aie piobably 
laying in stores £oi immortality, and aie provided with a 
sufficient stock of leputation to last the whole journey 

As I was indulging these reflections, in oidei to eke out 
the present page, I could not avoid pursuing the metaphoi, 
of going a journey, in my imagination, and formed the lo 
following Reverie, too wild foi allegory, and too legulai 
foi a dream 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a laige inn, m 
which there were an infinite numbei of wagons and stage- 
coaches, attended by fellows who either invited the company 
to take their places, oi were busied in packing then baggage 
Each vehicle had its inscription, showing the place of its 
destination On one I could lead, Thpleasme age-coach , 
on anothei. The wagon of tndnsf'ii/ ^ on a third, The %amfg 
whim , and on a fourth. The landau of nches. I had some go 
inclination to stej) into each of these, one after another, 
but, I know not by what means, I passed them by, and at 
last fixed my eye upon a small carnage, Berlin fashion, 
which seemed the most convenient vehicle at a distance in 
the woild , and, upon my nearer appioach, found it to be 
The fame machine 

I instantly made up to the coachman, whom I found to 
be an affable and seemingly good-natured fellow He 
infoiraed me, that he had but a few days ago letuined 
fiom the temple of fame, to which he had been caiiymg ^ 
Addison, Swiit, Pope, Steele, Congreve, and Colley Cibbei , 
that they made but indifferent company by the way , and 
that he once or twice was going to empty his beilin of the 
whole cargo ^ However,^ says he, ^ I got them all safe home, 
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with no other damage than a black eye^ which Colley gave 
Ml Pope^ and am now leturned £oi anothei coachfur 
af that be aJl, fiiend/ said I, ^and if you are in want of 
company, 1*11 make one with all my heait Open the door , 
I hope the machine ndes easy ' ^ Oh t foi that, sii, extiemely 
easy * But still keeping the dooi shut, and measuring me 
with his eye, ‘ Piay, sii, have }oii no luggage You seem 
to be a good-natuied soit of a gentleman, but I don^t 
find you have got any luggage, and I nevei peimit any to 
10 tiavel with me but such as have something valuable to pay 
foi coach-hiie ^ Examining my pockets, I own I was not 
a little disconceited at this unexpected lebuff , but considei- 
ing that I earned a numbei of the Bee undei my aim, 
I was resolved to open it in his eyes, and dazzle him with 
the splendoui of the page He lead the title and contents, 
howevei, without any emotion, and assuied me he had 
nevei heaid of it befoie ^In shoit, fiiend,^ said he, now 
losing all his formei lespect, ^j^ou must not' come in I 
expect bettei passengeis, but, as you seem a haimless 
30 Cieatuie, peihaps, if theie be lOom left, I may let you iide 
a while foi chanty ^ 

I now took my stand by the coachman at the dooi, and 
since I could not command a seat, was lesolved to be as 
useful as possible, and earn by my assiduity, what I could 
not by my meiit 

The next that presented for a place was a most whimsical 
figure indeed He was hung lound with papers of his own 
composing, not unlike those who sing ballads in the streets, 
and came dancing up to the dooi with all the confidence of 
30 instant admittance The volubility of his motion and 
address prevented my being able to lead moie of his cargo 
than the word Ltspecto?^ which was written in gi eat letters 
at the top of some of the papers He opened the coach- 
dooi himself with any ceremony, and was 3 ust slipping in, 
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when the coachman, with as little eeiemony, pulled him 
back Oiii figuie seemed peifectly angiy at this repulse, 
and demanded gentleman^s satisfaction ^Loid, sir*^ 
replied the coachman, ^instead of piopei luggage, by youi 
bulk you seem loaded foi a West India voyage. You aie big 
enough, with all youi papeis, to ciaek twenty stage-coaches 
Excuse me, indeed, sn, foi you must not enter ^ Our 
figuie now began to expostulate, he assuied the coachman, 
that though his baggage seemed so bulky, it was perfectly 
light, and that he would be contented with the smallest lo 
cornel of room But Jehu was inflexible, and the carriei 
of the Imi)ecto 7 % was sent to dance back again, with all his 
papeis fluttering m the wind We expected to have no 
more tiouble fiom this quaitei, when, in a few minutes, 
the same figure changed his appeaiance, like harlequin 
upon the stage, and with the same confidence again made 
his approaches, diessed in lace, and cany mg nothing but 
a nosegay Upon coming neai, he thrust the nosegay to 
the coachman’s nose, giasped the biass, and seemed now 
resolved to enter by violence I found the struggle soon 20 
begin to glow hot, and the coachman, who was a little old, 
unable to continue the contest, so, in ordei to ingiatiate 
myself, I stepped in to his assistance, and oui united effoits 
sent oui liteiaiy Proteus, though worsted, unconqueied still, 
deal off, dancing a rigadoon, and smelling to his own 
nosegay 

The person who after him appeared as candidate foi a 
place in the stage came up with an air not quite so confident, 
but somewbat, however, theatiical , and, instead of enter- 
ing, made the coachman a very low bow, which the othei so 
letuined, and desiied to see his baggage, nipon which he 
instantly pioduced some farces, a tragedy, and othei 
miscellany productions The coachman, casting his eye 
upon the caigo, assured him at piesent he could not 
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possibly have a place, but hoped in time he might aspiie 
to one, as he seemed to have lead in the book of natuie, 
without a caieful peiusal of which none evei found entiance 
at the temple of fame ‘ What ^ ^ leplied the disappointed 
poet, ^ shall my tragedy, in which I have vindicated the 

cause of libeity and viitue ’ ‘ Follow nature,^ leturned 

the othei, ^and nevei expect to find lasting fame by topics 
which only please fiom then populaiity Had you been 
fust in the cause of fieedom, oi piaised in viitue inoie than 
10 an empty name, it is possible you might have gained 
admittance, but at piesent I beg, sii, you will stand aside 
for anothei gentleman whom I see appioaching ^ 

This was a veiy giave peisonage, whom at some distance 
I took foi one of the most leserved, and even disagieeable 
figures I had seen , but as he appioaehed, his appearance 
improved, and when I could distinguish him thoroughly, 
I perceived, that, in spite of the seventy of his brow, he 
had one of the most good-natured countenances that could 
be imagined. Upon coming to open the stage dooi, he 
20 lifted a parcel of folios into the seat before him, but oui 
inquisitorial coachman at once shoved them out again 
^ What, not take in my dictionary * ^ exclaimed the othei 
in a lage ^Be patient, sii,’ leplied the coachman, have 
diove a coach, man and boy, these two thousand yeais , but 
I do not lemembei to have carried above one dictionary 
duiing the whole time. That little book which I peiceive 
peeping fiom one of yoiii pockets, may I piesume to ask 
what it contains ^ ^ A mere tnfle,^ replied the authoi, ^ it is 
called the Bamhh'i ^ ^ The BamUei * ^ says the coachman, 

30 ^ I beg, sii, you'll! take youi place, I have heard our ladies 
in the court of Apollo fiequently mention it with mpture , 
and Clio, who happens to be a little grave, has been heaid to 
prefei it to the Spectator , though others have obsei ved, that 
the leflections, by being lefined, sometimes become minute ’ 
H 2 
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This giave gentleman was seaice seated, when anothei, 
whose appeaianee was something moie modern, seemed 
willing to entei, yet afiaid to ask He earned in his hand 
a bundle of essays, of which the coachman was cuiious 
enough to inquiie the contents ‘ These/ leplied the gentle- 
man^ ^aie rhapsodies against the religion of my country^ 

^ And how can you expect to come into my coach^ after 
thus choosing the wiong side of the question ? ^ ‘ Aye, but 
I am light/ replied the othei , ^and if you give me leave, 

I shall m a few minutes state the aigument ^ ^ Right or lo 

wiong/ said the coachman, ^he who distuibs leligion is 
a blockhead, and he shall nevei tiavel in a coach of mine^ 

^ If then/ said the gentleman, musteiing up all his courage, 

'if I am not to have admittance as an essayist, I hope 
I shall not be repulsed as an historian , the last volume of 
my history met with applause ’ ' Yes/ replied the coach- 

man, ' but I have heaid only the first appioved at the temple 
of fame, and as I see you have it about you, entei without 
furthei ceiemony ^ My attention was now diverted to a 
crowd, who were pushing foiwaid apeison that seemed moie 
inclined to the age-coach of nchee , but by then means he 
was diivenfoiwaid to the same machine, which he, howevei, 
seemed heartily to despise Impelled, howevei, by then 
solicitations, he steps up, flourishing a voluminous histoiy, 
and demanding admittance ‘ Sn, I have formeily heaid yom 
name mentioned,’ says the coachman, 'but never as an 
historian Is there no othei work upon which you may 
claim a place ^ None,^ leplied the other, 'except a romance , 
but this IS a work of too trifling a natuie to claim future 
attention ^ 'You mistake,^ says the inquisitor, 'a well-wiitten 30 
romance is no such easy task as is generally imagined 
I remember formerly to have carried Cervantes and Segrais , 
and if you think fit, you may entei ’ 

Upon our three hteraiy travellers coming into the same 
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coathj 1 listened attentively to hear what might be the 
conversation that passed upon this extraoidinary occasion , 
when^ instead of agieeable or entei taming dialogue, I found 
them grumbling at each othei, and each seemed discontented 
with his companions Stiange * thought I to myself, that 
they who aie thus boin to enlighten the world, should 
still pieseive the naiiow pie 3 udices of childhood, and, by 
disagieemg, make even the highest meiit iidiculous Weie 
the learned and the wise to unite against the dunces of 
10 societyj instead of sometimes siding into opposite pai ties with 
them, they might thiow a lustie upon each othei ^s leputation, 
and teach eveiy lank of subordinate meiit, it not to admue, 
at least not to avow dislike 

111 the midst of these reflections, I peiceived the coach- 
man, unmindful of me, had now mounted the box Seveial 
weie appi caching to be taken in, whose pietensions I was 
sensible were veiy 3 ust, I theietore desiied him to stop, 
and take in moie passengeis, but he replied, as he had 
now mounted the box, it would be impropei to come down , 
20 but that he should take them all, one aftei the other, when 
he should leturn So he diove away, and, foi myself, as 
I could not get in, I mounted behind, in oidei to heai the 
conversation on the way 

[To be continued ] 
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ENGLISH PIUDE — LIBERTY — AN INSTANCE OF BOTH--NEWS- 
PAPEBS — POLITENESS 

From Lien Chi Altangi, to the cme of Fipsthif resident in Moscow, to be 
foiwmded by the Emsian caiaian to Fum Hoanij First President of the 
Caemomed Academy at Pehn m China 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, jet vainei 
than the inhabitants of Siam Upon my airival I attiibuted 
that leserve to modesty, which I now fand has its oiigin 
111 piiclc Condescend to addiess them fust, and you aie iO 
sure of then acquaintance, stoop to flatteiy, and you 
conciliate then fiiendship and esteem They beai hun- 
gei, cold, fatigue, and all the miseiies of life without 
shiinking, dangei only calls foith then foititude, they 
even exult in calamity , but contempt is what they cannot 
beai An Englishman feais contempt moie than death, 
he often flies to death as a refuge from its piessuie, and 
dies when he fancies the world has ceased to esteem him 
Piide seems the souice not only of then national vices, 
but of then national vntues also An Englishman is 30 
taught to love his king as his fiiend, but to acknowledge 
no other master than the laws which himself has contiibuted 
to enact He despises those nations, who, that one may be 
flee, aie all content to be slaves , who first lift a tyiant into 
ten 01, and then shrink undei his powei as if delegated 
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fiom heaven Libeity is echoed m all then assemblies, 
and thousands might be found leady to offei up then lives 
foi the sound, though peihaps not one of all the number 
undeistands its meaning The lowest mechanic, howevei, 
looks upon it as his duty to be a watchful guaidian of his 
countiy^s freedom, and often uses a language that might 
seem haughty, even in the mouth of the gieat empeior who 
tiaces his ancestiy to the moon 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons, I 
10 could not avoid stopping, in oidei to listen to a dialogue 
which I thought might affoid me some enteitainment 
The conveisation was earned on between a debtor thiough 
the giate of his piison, a poitei, who had stopped to lest 
his burthen, and a soldiei at the window The subject 
was upon a thieatened invasion from France, and each 
bcemed extremely anxious to lescue his countiy from the 
impending dangei ^Foi my pait,’ cries the piisonei, 
^the gieatest of my apinehen&ions is foi out freedom, if 
the French should conquer, what would become of English 
io liberty^ My dear friends, libeity is the Englishman’s 
prerogative, we must preserve that at the expense of our 
lives , of that the French shall never deprive us , it is not 
to be expected that men who are slaves themselves would 
preseive oui fieedom should they happen to conquer ^ 
^Ay, slaves,^ cries the poitei, Hhey are all slaves, fit 
only to cany burthens, every one of them Before I 
would stoop to slavery, may this be my poison (and he 
held the goblet m his hand), may this be my poison — but 
I would sooner list foi a soldier ’ 

3Q The soldier, taking the goblet fiom his fiiend, with 
much awe fervently cried out, ^It is not so much our 
libeities as oui religion that would suffer by such a change , 
ay, our religion, m^ lads May the Devil sink me into 
flames ’ (such was the solemnity of adiuiation); * if the 
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Eieiicli bhould come ovei, but om lehgion would be uUeily 
undone ^ So saying, instead o£ a libation, he applied the 
goblet to his lips, and confiimed his sentiments with a 
ceiemony of the most peiseveimg devotion 

In shoit, eveiy man heie pietends to be a politician 
even the fan sex are sometimes found to mix the seventy 
of national altercation with the blandishments of love, and 
often become conqueiois by more weapons of destruction 
than then eyes 

This univeisal passion toi politics is gratified by Daily lo 
Gazettes, as with us at Chilia But as in ouis the 
empeioi endeavouis to instinct his people, in thens the 
peo^ile endeavoui to instiuct the administiation You 
must not, howevei, imagine, that they who compile these 
papeis have any actual knowledge of the politics, oi the 
goveinment oi a state they only collect then mateiials 
horn the oiacle of some coffee-house, which oiacle has 
himself gatheied them the night befoie fiom a beau at a 
gaming-table, who has pillaged his knowledge Jiom a gieat 
man^s poitei, who has had his infoimation fiom the gieat 90 
man’s gentleman, who has invented the whole stoiy ioi 
his own amusement the night piecedmg 

The English, in general, seem fondei of gaining the 
esteem than the love of those they conveise with This 
gives a foiraahty to then amusements, then gayest con- 
veisations have something too wise foi innocent lelaxation 
though in company you aie seldom disgusted with the 
absurdity of a fool, you aie seldom lifted into laptme by 
those stiokes of vivacity which give instant, though not 
permanent pleasiue* 30 

What they want, howevei, in gaiety, they make up m 
politeness You smile at heaimg me piaise the English 
ioi then politeness , you who have heaid veiy diffeient 
accounts fiom the missionaries at Pekin, who have seen 
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buch a diffeient behavioui in then niei chants and seaiiieii 
at home But I must still lepeat it, the English seem inoie 
polite than any of then neighbouis, then gieat art in this 
lespect lies m endeavouimg, while they oblige, to lessen 
the foice of the favoui Othei countries aie fond of 
obliging a stiangei , but seem desirous that he should be 
sensible of the obligation The English eonfei then 
kindness with an appeal ance of mdiffeience, and give 
away benefits with an air as if they despised them 
10 Walking a few days ago between an English and a 
Fienehman into the submbs of the city, we weie oveitaken 
by a heavy shower of lain I was unpiepared , but the} 
had each laige coats, which defended them fiom what 
seemed to me a peifect inundation The Englishman 
seeing me shiink fiom the weathei, accosted me thus 
' Psha, man, what dost shiink at ^ heie, take this coat , 
I don^t want it , I find it no way useful to me , I had as 
lief be without it’ The Fienehman began to show his 
politeness in turn ^My deai fiiend,’ cues he, ^why 
20 won’t you oblige me by making use of my coat you see 
how well it defends me fiom the lam , I should not choose 
to pait with it to othei s, but to such a fiiend as you I 
could even part with my skin to do him sei vice ’ 

Eiom such minute instances as these, most leveiend Fum 
Hoam, I am sensible youi sagacity will collect instruction 
The volume of natuie is the book of knowledge , and he 
becomes most wise who makes the most judicious selection. 
Farewell 
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A VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Ftom Lien Cht Altangi to Fum Hoam^ First President of the Ceremonial 
Academy in China 

1 AM just letuined from Westminster Abbey^ tbe p^e of 
sepultuie foi the philosopheis, heioes^ and kmgs of England 
What a gloom do monumental insciiptions, and all the venei- 
able lemains of deceased meiit inspne * Imagine a temple 
maiked with the band of antiquity^ solemn as religious awe, 
adoined with all tbe magnificence of baibaious piofusion, dim lo 
windows, fretted pillais, long colonnades, and daik ceilings 
Think, then, what were my sensations at being mtioduced to 
such a scene I stood in the midst of the temple, and thiew 
my eyes louiid on the walls, filled with the statues, the 
insciiptions, and the monuments of the dead 

Alas ^ I said to myself, how does piide attend the puny 
child of dust even to the giave ^ Even humble as I am, I 
possess moie consequence in the piesent scene than the 
greatest heio of them all *they have toiled foi an hour to 
gam a transient immortality, and are at length letired to the so 
grave, wheie they have no attendant but the worm, none to 
flatter but the epitaph 

As I was indulging such leflections, a gentleman, dressed 
in black, perceiving me to be a stranger, came up, entered 
into conversation, and politely ofPeied to be my instiuctoi 
and guide through the temple ^ If any monument,^ said 
he, ^ should particularly excite your curiosity, I shall endea- 
voui to satisfy youi demands ’ I accepted with thanks the 
gentleman^s offer adding, that ^ I was come to observe the 
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policy, the wisdom, and the justice of the English, in 
conferring le wards upon deceased meiit If adulation like 
this,^ continued I, ^ be properly conducted, as it can no ways 
m]uie those who are flatteied, so it may be a gloiious 
incentive to those who are now capable of en3oying it It 
IS the duty of every good government to turn this monumental 
piide to its own advantage , to become strong in the 
aggregate fiom the weakness of the individual If none 
but the tiuly gieat have a place in this awful lepositoiy, a 
10 temple like this will give the finest lessons of moiality, and be 
a stiong incentive to tiue ambition I am told, that none have 
a place heiebut chaiacteis of the most distinguished meiit ^ 
The man in black seemed impatient at my obseivations , so 
I discontinued my lemaiks, and we walked on togethei to 
take a view of eveiy paiticulai monument in older as it lay 
As the eye is natuially caught by the finest objects, I 
could not avoid being paiticulai ly cuiious about one monu- 
ment, which appealed moie beautiful than the lest ^That,^ 
bald I to my guide, ^ I take to be the tomb of some veiy gieat 
20 mail By the peculiai excellence of the woikmaiiship, and 
the magnificence of the design, this must be a tiophy laised to 
the memory of some king who has saved his countiy from 
luin, 01 law-givei, who hasieduced his fellow-citizens from 
anaichy into just subjection^ ^It is not lequisite,^ leplied 
my companion smiling, ^to have such qualifications in oidei 
to have a veiy fine monument heie Moie humble abilities 
will suffice ^ ^ What ^ I suppose then, the gainmg two or 
thiee battles, oi the taking half a seoie towns, is thought 
a sufficient qualification*?^— ^Gaming battles, oi taking 
30 towns,^ replied the man in black, ^ may be of seivice , but a 
gentleman may have a very fine monument here without 
evei seeing a battle oi a siege ^ ^ This, then, is the monument 
of some poet, I piesume, of one whose wit has gained him 
immoitality ^ ’ — ^No, sii,^ leplied my guide, ^ the gentleman 
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who lies heie nevei made veises , and as ioi wit, he despised 
it 111 otheis, because he had none himself ^ ^ Piay tell me 

then m a woid/ said I peevishly, ^ what is the gieat man who 
lies heie paiticulaily lemaikable for ^ ^ ^ Remaikable, su ^ ^ 
said 111} companion , ^ why, sii, the gentleman that lies heie 
IS leniaikable, veiy lemaikable — ioi a tomb in Westminstei 
Abbey ^ ^ But, head of my ancestors ^ how has he got here 
I fancy he could nevei biibe the guardians of the temple to 
give him a place Should he not be ashamed to be seen 
among company, wheie even modeiate meiit would look lo 
like infamy — ^I suppose,^ leplied the man in black, ^the 
gentleman was iich, and his ti lends, as is usual in such a 
case, told him he was gieat He leadily believed them , 
the guaidians of the temple, as the} got by the self-delusion, 
weie leady to believe him too , so he paid his money foi a 
line monument , and the woikman, as you see, has made 
him one of the most beautiful Think not, howevei, that 
this gentleman is smgulai in his desiie of being buiied 
among the gieat, theie aie seveial others in the temple, 
who, hated and shunned by the gieat while alive, have 20 
come heie, full} lesolved to keep them company now they 
are dead ^ 

As we walked along to a paiticulai pait of the temple, 

‘ There/ says the gentleman, pointing with his finger, ^ that 
IS the Poets^ Coinei , there you see the monuments of Shake- 
speare, and Milton, and Piior, and Diayton ^ ^ Drayton ^ ^ 

1 leplied, never heaid of him befoie, but I have been 
told of one Pope , is he there ^ ^ ^ It is time enough,’ replied 
my guide, ^ these hundred years , he is not long dead , 
people have not done hating him yet ^ ^ Strange,^ cried I, so 

^ can any be found to hate a man, whose life was wholly 
spent in entei taming and instiiicting hisfellow-eieatuies ? ^ 

^ Yes,^ says my guide, ^they hate him foi that very reason 
Theie aie a set of men called a^sweieis of books, who take 
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upon them to watch the lepublic of letteis, and dic?tnbiite 
leputation by the sheet These answeiei«! have no othei 
employment but to ciy out Dunce, and Sciibblei , to 
praise the dead, and levile the living , to giant a man of 
confessed abilities some small shaie of merit , to applaud 
twenty blockheads, in older to gain the leputation of 
candour, and to levile the moial chaiactei of the man 
whose wiitings they cannot in 3 ure Such wretches aie 
kept in pay by some mercenaiy booksellei,oi more frequently 
10 the booksellei himself takes this duty woik off then hands, 
as all that is lequned is to be vei} abusive and very dull 
Eveiy poet of any genius is sme to find such enemies , he 
feels, though he seems to despise, then malice , thev make 
him miseiable heie, and in the piusuit of empty fame, at 
last he gams solid anxiety ^ 

^Has this been the ease with every poet I see hoie^^ 
cued I ^Yes, with eveiy mothei’s son of them,^ leplied he, 

^ except he happened to be born a mandaiine If he has much 
money, he may bu} leputation fiom yoiii book-answeieis, 
20 as well as a monument fiom the guaidians of the temple ^ 

^ But aie theie not gome men of distinguished taste, as m 
China, who aie willing to patronize men of meiit, and 
soften the lancoui of malevolent dulness *2 ’ ^ I own theie aie 
many,^ replied the man in black, ^but, alas ^ Sii, the book- 
answeieis ciowd about them, and call themselves the wiiteis 
of books , and the pation is too indolent to distinguish , 
thus poets aie kept at a distance, while then enemies eat up 
all then rewaids at the mandarine^s table ^ 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to an non 
SO gate, thiough which my companion told me we were to pass, 
in oidei to see the monuments of the kings Accoidmgly 
I maiched up without fuithei ceiemony, and was going to 
enter, when a peison who held the gate in his hand told 
me I must pay fiist I was smpiised at such a demand , and 
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asked the man, whethei the people of England kept a show ^ 
wdiethei the paltiy sum he demanded was not a national 
lepioaeh ’ whethei it was not moie to the honour of the 
country to let then magnificence or then antiquities be 
openly seen, than thus meanly to tax a cuiiosity which 
tended to then ownhonoui ^ ^ As foi youi questions,^ replied 
the gate-keepei, ^ to be sure they maybe veiy right because 
I don^t undei stand them , but, as foi that there thieepence, 

I faim it from one — who lents it from anothei — who hues 
it from a third— who leases it fiom the guaidians of the lo 
temple, and we all must live ^ I expected, upon paying here, 
to see something extraoidinary, since what I had seen foi 
nothing filled me with so much sui prise but in this I was 
disappointed, there was little moie within than black 
cofiins, rusty armoui, tatteied standaids, and some few 
slovenly figures in wax I was soiiy I had paid, but I 
comforted myself by considering it would be my last 
pajment A person attended us, who, without once blush- 
ing, told an hundred lies , he talked of a lady who died by 
pricking her finger , of a king with a golden head, and go 
twenty such pieces of absuidity ^ Look ye there, gentlemen,^ 
says he, pointing to an old oak chair, Hhere^s a cuiiosity foi 
ye, in that chair the kings of England weie ci owned you see 
also a stone underneath, and that stone is Jacobis pillow ^ I 
could see no cuiiosity eithei in the oak chaii, or the stone 
could I, indeed, behold one of the old kings of England 
seated in this, or Jacob'^s head laid upon the other, theie 
might be something curious in the sight , but in the present 
ease theie was no moie leason foi my suiprise than if I 
should pick a stone from their streets, and call it a cuiiosity, so 
meiely because one of the kings happened to tread upon it 
as he passed in a procession 

Prom hence oui conductoi led us through seveial daik 
w^alks and w^indmg ways, uttering lies, talking to himself, 
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and flomishing a wand winch he held in his hand He 
leminded me of the black magicians of Kobi Aftei we had 
been almost fatigued with a vaiiety of objects^ he at last 
desiied me to considei attentively a ceitain suit of armoui^ 
which seemed to show nothing lemarkable ^ This aimour^^ 
said he, ^belonged to Geneial Monk ^ — Veiy surpiismg, that 
a general should wear armoui ^ — ^And pray/ added he, 
^obseive this cap, this is Geneial Monk^s cap' — Weiy 
stiange indeed, veiy strange, that a general should have 
10 a cap also * Piay, friend, what might this cap have cost 
originally^' — ^That, Sii,' says he, ^I don't know, but 
this cap IS all the wages I have foi my tiouble ' — ^ A veiy 
small recompense truly,' said I ^Not so veiy small,' 
leplied he, ^foi eveiy gentleman puts some money into it, 
and I spend the money ’ — ^ What, moie money * still moie 
money * ' — ^ Eveiy gentleman gives something, Sii ’ — ^ I'll 
give thee nothing,' leturned I ^the guaidians of the 
temple should pay you youi wages, fiiend, and not peimit 
you to squeeze thus fiom every speetatoi. When we 
20 pay oui money at the dooi to see a show, we nevei give 
moie as we are going out Sure, the guardians of the 
temple can nevei think they get enough Show me the 
gate , if I stay longer, I may piobably meet with more of 
those ecclesiastical beggars ' 

Thus leaving the temple piecipitately, I letprned to my 
lodgings, in ordei to luminate over what was great, and to 
despise what was mean, in the oecuiiences of the day 
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IHE CHINESE GOES TO SEE A PLAY 
To the Same 

The English are as fond of seeing plays acted as the 
Chinese j but there is a vast difference in the mannei of 
conducting them We play oui pieces in the open air, the 
English theirs under cover ^ we act by daylight^ they by 
the blaze of toiches One of oui plays continues eight oi 
ten days successively, an English piece seldom takes up 
above four hours in the lepresentation lo 

My companion m black, with whom I am now beginning 
to contract an intimacy, intioduced me a few nights ago 
to the play-house, wheie we placed oui selves conveniently 
at the foot of the stage As the cuitain was not diawn 
befoie my ariival, I had an oppoitunity of obseiving the 
behavioui of the spectatois, and indulging those leflections 
which novelty geneially inspiies 

The iichest in geneial weie placed m the lowest seats, 
and the poor rose above them in degiees piopoitioned 
to then poveity The oidei of piecedence seemed heie 20 
inveited , those who were undermost all the day, now 
en3oyed a tempoiaiy eminence, and became masteis of 
the ceiemonies It was they who called foi the music, 
indulging eveiy noisy fieedom, and testifying all the 
insolence of beggary in exaltation 

They who held the middle legion seemed not so riotous 
as those above them, nor yet so tame as those below to 
3udge by their looks, many of them seemed sti angers theie 
as well as myself , they were chiefly employed, during this 
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peiiod of expectation^ in eating oiange«?, reading the «?toiy 
of the play, or making assignations 
Those who sat in the lowest lows, which aie called the 
pit, seemed to considei themselves as 3 udges of the meiit 
of the poet and the peiformeis , they weie assembled paitly 
to be amused, and paitly to show then taste appealing to 
labour undei that lestiaint which an affectation of supeiioi 
diseeinment geneially pioduces. My companion, howe\ er, 
mfoimed me, that not one in an bundled of them knew even 
10 the fiist piinciples of ciiticism , that they assumed the 
light of being censors, because theie was none to contradict 
then pietensions , and that every man who now called him- 
self a eonnoisseui, became such to all intents and pui poses 
Those who sat in the boxes appeared in the most 
unhappy situation of all The rest of the audience came 
meiely foi then own amusement, these lathei to fiumsh 
out a part of the enteitainment themselves I could not 
avoid considei mg them as acting paits in dumb show, not 
a curtsey oi nod, that was not the result of ait, not a 
20 look nor a smile that was not designed foi minder 
Gentlemen and ladies ogled each other thiough |pectacles , 
foi my companion observed, that blindness was of late 
become fashionable, all affected indifference and ease, 
while then heaits at the same time burned foi conquest 
Upon the whole, the lights, the music, the ladies in their 
gayest di esses, the men with cheerfulness and expectation 
m then looks, all conspired to make a most agieeable 
picture, and to fill a heart that sympathises at human 
happiness with an expiessible serenity 
30 The expected time foi the play to begin at last ai rived, 
the curtain was drawn, and the actors came on A woman, 
who personated a queen, came in curtseying to the audience, 
who clapped then hands upon hei appeal anee Clapping 
of hands is, it seems, the mannei of applauding m England ^ 

1944 I 
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the mannei is absuid, but eveiy countiy^ you know, has 
its peculiar absuidities. I was equally surpiised, howevei, 
at the submission of the actiess, who should have eonsideied 
herself as a queen, as at the little discernment of the 
audience, who gave hei such marks of applause before she 
attempted to deseive them Pieliminaiies between hei and 
the audience being thus ad3usted, the dialogue was supported 
between hei and a most hopeful youth, who acted the pait 
of hei confidant They both appealed in extreme distiess, 
foi it seems the queen had lost a child some fifteen yeais lo 
befoie, and still kept its dear lesemblance next hei heait, 
while hei kind companion boie a pait in her soriows 

Her lamentations giew loud , comfoit is offeied, but she 
detests the veiy sound she bids them pi each comfoit to 
the winds Upon this hei husband comes in, who, seeing 
the queen so much afflicted, can himself haidly lefrain fiom 
teais, or avoid partaking in the soft distress Aftei thus 
giievmg through thiee scenes, the cuitain diopped foi the 
fiist act 

^ Tiuly,^ said I to my companion, ^ these kings and queens 90 
aie veiy much distiubed at no veiy gieat misfoitune 
ceitain I am, weie people of humblei stations to act in this 
manner, they would be thought divested of common sense ’ 

1 had scaice finished this obseivation, when the cuitain 
lose, and the king came on in a violent passion His wife 
had, it seems, lefused his pi offered tendeiness, had spumed 
his 10} al embrace, and he seemed lesolved not to suivive 
hei fieice disdain Aftei he had thus fietted, and the 
queen had fietted through the second act, the cuitain was 
let down once moie 30 

^Now,’ says my compamon, ^you peiceive the king to be 
a man of spiiit, he feels at every pore one of your 
phlegmatic sons of clay would have given the queen hei 
own way, and let hei come to herself by degrees , but the 
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king IS £oi immediate tenderness, oi instant death death 
and tenderness are leading passions of eveiy modern 
buskined heio, this moment they embiaee and the next 
stab, mixing daggeis and kisses in every peiiod ’ 

I was going to second his remaiks, when my attention 
was engiossed by a new object, a man came in balancing 
a stiawupon his nose, and the audience weie clapping their 
hands in all the laptuies of applause ^ To what puipose,^ 
cried 1 , ^ does this unmeaning figure make his appearance ? is 
1 0 he a pai t of the plot ^ ^ ^ Unmeaning do you call him ^ le- 
plied my fiiend in black , ^ this is one of the most impoitant 
chaiacteis of the whole play, nothing pleases the people 
more than the seeing a stiaw balanced there is a great deal 
of meaning in the straw, there is something suited to 
eveiy appiehension in the sight, and a fellow possessed of 
talents like these is suie of making his foitune ^ 

The thud act now began with an actoi who came to 
inform us, that he was the villain of the play, and intended 
to show stiange things befoie all was ovei He was joined 
20 hy anothei, who seemed as much disposed foi mischief as 
he, then intiigues continued thiough this whole division 
^ If that be a villain,^ said I, ^ he must be a veiy stupid one 
to tell his seciets without being asked, such soliloquies 
of late aie never admitted in China ^ 

The noise of clapping interiupted me once moie, a child 
of SIX yeais old was learning to dance on the stage, which 
gave the ladies and mandarins infinite satisfaction. ^ I am 
soiry,^ said I, ^to see the pretty creatuie so eaily learning 
so bad a tiade , dancing being, I piesume, as contemptible 
30 heie as it is in China ^ ^ Quite the leverse,^ interiupted 

my companion, ^dancing is a veiy lepu table and genteel 
employment heie, men have a gieatei chance for en- 
couiagement fiom the meiit of then heels than then heads 
One who jumps up and flounshes his toes three times 

I 2 
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befoie he comes to the ground may have three hundred a 
year^ he who flourishes them four times gets foui hundred; 
but he who arrives at five is inestimable, and may demand 
what salary he thinks proper The female dancers^ too^ 
are valued for this sort of jumping and crossing , and it is 
a cant word among them^ that she deserves most who 
shows highest But the fourth act is begun, let us 
be attentive ^ 

In the fourth act the queen finds her long-lost child, 
now grown up into a youth of smart parts and great 10 
qualifications, wherefore she wisely considers that the 
crown will fit his head better than that of her husband, 
whom she knows to be a driveller The king discoveis 
her design, and here comes on the deep distress he loves 
the queen, and he loves the kingdom , he resolves therefore, 
in order to possess both, that her son must die The queen 
exclaims at his barbarity, is frantic with rage, and at 
length, overcome with soiiow, falls into a fit, upon which 
the cuiijain diops, and the act is concluded 

^ Observe the ait of the poet,' cries my companion ^ When 20 
the queen can say no more, she falls into a fit “While 
thus her eyes are shut, while she is supported in the aims 
,of Abigail, what honors do we not fancy t We feel it in 
every nerve, take my word for it, that fits are the true 
aposiopesis of modern tragedy ^ 

The fifth act began, and a busy piece it was Scenes 
shifting, trumpets sounding, mobs hallooing, carpets spiead- 
ing, guaids bustling from one door to another, gods, 
demons, daggers, lacks, and ratsbane But whether the 
king was killed, or the queen was drowned, or the son was 30 
poisoned, I have absolutely forgotten 

When the play was ovei, I could not avoid observing 
that the persons of the drama appeared in as much distress 
in the first act as the last ^ How is it possible,' said I, ^ to 
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bympafchi/e with them thiough five long acts ^ Pity is but 
a shoit-lived passion, I hate to heai an actoi mouthing 
tiifleS; iieithei stai tings, stiamings, noi attitudes affect 
me, unless theie be cause after I have been once or twice 
deceived by those unmeaning alaims, my heart sleeps in 
peace, piobably unaffected by the pimcipal distiess Theie 
should be one gieat passion aimed at by the actoi as well 
as the poet, all the lest should be suboidmate, and only 
contiibute to make that the gi eater if the actoi, therefoie, 
10 exclaims upon eveiy occasion in the tones of despaii, he 
attempts to move us too soon , he anticipates the blow, he 
ceases to affect, though he gams our applause ^ 

I scaice peiceived that the audience were almost all 
departed , wherefore, mixing with the crowd, my companion 
and I got into the street, wheie, essaying an hundied 
obstacles tiom coach-wheels and palanquin poles, like birds 
111 then flight thiough the blanches of a foiest, aitei 
vaiious turnings, we both at length got home in safety 
Adieu 


20 LETTER XXVI 

THE CHAllACTElv OE THE MAN 11^ BLACK, WITH SOME 
INSTANCES OK IIIS INCONSISTENT CONDUCT 

F7 om the Sainc 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy 
only with a few The man m black, whom I have often 
mentioned, is one whose friendship I could wish to aequne, 
because he possesses my esteem His manners, it is true, 
aie tinctured with some strange inconsistencies, and he 
may be 3ustly termed an humonst m a nation of humoi- 
30ists Though he is generous even to piofusion, he 
affects to be thought a prodigy of pai simony and piudence , 
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though his coiiveisation be leplete with the most sordid and 
selfish maxim Sj his heait is dilated with the most unbounded 
love 1 have known him piofess himselt a man-hatei, 
while his cheek was glowing with compassion , and, while 
his looks weie soitened into pity, I have heaid him use the 
language of the most unbounded ill-natuie Some affect 
humanity and tenderness, otheis boast of having such 
dispositions fiom nature, but he is the only man I ever 
knew who seemed ashamed of his natuial benevolence 
He takes as much pains to hide his feelings as any lo 
hypocnte would to conceal his indifference, but on 
eveiy unguarded moment the mask drops off, and leveals 
him to the most superficial observer 

In one of oui late excursions into the country, happening 
to discouise upon the piovision that was made for the pool 
in England, he seemed amazed how any of his countrymen 
could be so foolishly weak as to relieve occasional ob3ects of 
chanty, when the laws had made such ample provision for 
then support ^In every j)aiish-house,^ says he, ^the poor 
aie supplied with food, clothes, fiie, and a bed to lie on , 20 
they want no moie, I desiie no moie myself, yet still they 
seem discontented I am suipiised at the inactivity of oui 
magistrates, 111 not taking up such vagrants, who are only 
a weight upon the mdustiious I am surprised that the 
people are found to relieve them, when they must be at the 
same time sensible, that it in some measure encouiages 
idleness, extravagance, and impostuie Were I to advise 
any man for whom I had the least regard, I would caution 
him by all means not to be imposed upon by their false 
pretences let me assure you. Sir, they are impostors, every 30 
one of them, and lathei merit a prison than lelief ^ 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly to dissuade me 
fiom an imprudence of which I am seldom guilty, when an 
old man, who still had about him the remnants of tattered 
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hiieiy^ imploied oui compassion He assured as that he 
was no common beggai^ but forced into the shameful 
piofession, to support a dying wife and five hungiy children. 
Being prepossessed against such falsehoods, his story had not 
the least influence upon me, but it was quite otheiwise 
with the man in black I could see it visibly opeiate upon 
his countenance, and effectually interrupt his harangue 
I could easily perceive that his heart burned to relieve the 
five starving childien, but he seemed ashamed to discover 
10 his weakness to me While he thus hesitated between 
compassion and pride, I pretended to look another way, 
and he seized this opportunity of giving the pool petitionei 
a piece of silver, bidding him at the same time, in order 
that I should hear, go work for his bread, and not tease 
passengers with such impertinent falsehoods for the futuie 
As he had fancied himself quite unpercei ved, he continued, as 
we pioceeded, to rail against beggars with as much animosity 
as before he threw in some episodes on his own amazing 
piiidence and economy, with his profound skill in dis- 
20 coveiing impostois, he explained the mannei in which he 
would deal with beggais, were he a magistrate, hinted at 
enlarging some of the prisons foi then reception, and told 
two stories of ladies that were lobbed by beggaimen He 
was beginning a thud to the same purpose, when a sailoi 
with a wooden leg once more crossed oui walks, desiring 
oui pity, and blessing our limbs I was for going on with- 
out taking any notice, but my friend looking wishfully upon 
the poor petitioner, bid me stop, and he would show me with 
how much ease he could at any time detect an impostoi 
30 He now, theiefoie, assumed a look of importance, and in 
an angiy tone began to examine the sailoi, demanding m 
what eng’affement he was thus disabled and lendeied unfit 
foi seivice The bailor replied in a tone as angiily as he, 
that he had been an ofiScei on boaid a private ship oi war, 
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and that he had lost his leg abioad^ iii detence of those who 
did nothing at home At this reply, all my fiiend*s 
impoitance vanished in a moment, he had not a single 
question moie to ask he now only studied what method 
he should take to lelieve him uiiobseived He had, 
howevei; no easy pait to act, as he was obliged to pieserve 
the appeaianee of ill-natuie befoie me, and yet lelieve 
himself by lelieving the sailor Casting, theiefoie, a fuiious 
look upon some bundles of chips which the fellow earned in 
a stung at his back, my fiiend demanded how he sold his 10 
matches , but, not waiting for a reply, desired in a suily 
tone to have a shillmg^s worth The sailor seemed at fiist 
sui prised at his demand, but soon lecollecting himself, and 
piesenting his whole bundle, ^ Heie mastei,^ says he, ^ take 
all my cargo, and a blessing into the baigain ’ 

It IS impossible to deseiibe with what an an of tiiumph 
my friend maicbed ofiE with his new pmchase he assmed 
me, that he was firmly of opinion that those fellows must 
have stolen their goods, who could thus afEoid to sell them 
foi half value He mfoimed me of seveial difEeient uses to QO 
which those chips might be applied , he expatiated largely 
upon the savings that would lesult fiom lighting candles 
with a match, instead of thiusting them into the file 
He aveiied, that he would as soon* have parted with 
a tooth as his money to those vagabonds, unless foi 
some valuable consideration I cannot tell how long 
this paneg^-ric upon frugality and matches might have 
continued, had not his attention been called off by another 
object moie distressful than either of the former A woman 
in lags, with one child in hei arms, and anothei on hei 30 
back, was attempting to sing ballads, but with such a 
mournful voice, that it was difficult to deteimine whether 
she was singing oi ciying A wietch, who in the deepest 
distress still aimed at good-humoui, was an object my 
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fiieud vva-b b}^ no meanb capable ol withstanding his 
vivacity and his diseouise weie instantly inteiiupted^ 
upon this occasion his \eiy dibbimnlation had foisaken 
him. Even in my piesence he immediately applied his 
hands to his pockets, in oidei to lelieve hei , but guess 
his contusion, when he found he had alieady given away 
all the money he earned about him to toimei objects The 
miseiy painted in the woman^s visage was not half so 
stiongly expiessed as the agony in his He continued to 
lOseaich foi some time, but to no puipose, till, at length 
lecollecting himself, with a face of mejffable good-natuie, 
as he had no money, he put into hei hands his shilling's 
vvoith of matches 


LETTER XXVII 

THE IllSTOm OF THE MIN IN BLA.CK 
? 0 the Savic 

As theie appealed something leluctantly good in the 
chaiaetei of my companion, I must own it suipiised me 
what could be his motives toi thus concealing virtues 
30 which otheis take such pains to display I was unable to 
lepiess my desiie of knowing the histoiy ot a man who 
thus seemed to act undei continual lestiaint, and whose 
benevolence was lathei the effect of appetite than leason 
It was not, howevei, till aftei lepeated solicitations he 
thought piopei to gratify my cmiosity ^ If you are fond^, 
says he, ^of healing haii-bieadth '^scapes, my histoiy must 
certamly please , for I have been tor twenty 3^ eais upon the 
very veige of staiving, without evei .being staived 

'My fathei, the youngei son of a good family, was 
30 possessed of a small living in the Chinch His education 
was above his toitune, and hib geneiosity gieatei than hia 
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education Pool as lie was^ he had his flatteieis still pooiei 
than himself^ foi every dinnei he gave them, they leiuined 
an equivalent in praise , and this was all he wanted The 
same ambition that actuates a monaich at the head ot an 
aimy influenced my fathei at the head of his table, be 
told the stoiy of the ivy-tiee, and that was laughed at, 
he lepeated the jest of the two scholais and one pan of 
bieeches, and the company laughed at that, but the stoiy 
of Taffy in the sedan chan was sure to set the table in a 
loai thus his pleasure increased in propoition to the lo 
pleasuie he gave , he loved all the world, and he fancied 
all the woild loved him 

■i 

‘ As his foitune was but small, he lived up to the veiy 
extent of it he had no intentions of leaving his children 
money, foi that was dioss, he was resolved they should 
have learning, foi learning, he used to obseive, was 
better than silver or gold For this purpose, he undeitook 
to instinct us himself, and took as much pains to foim oui 
moials as to improve oui undei standing We were told, 
that universal benevolence was what fiist cemented society , 20 
we weie taught to considei all the wants of mankind as 
OUI own, to legard ^^the human face divine’^ with 
affection and esteem , he wound us up to be mere machines 
of pity, and lendered us incapable of withstanding the 
slightest impulse, made eithei by real or fictitious distiess, 
in a woid, we weie peifectly instiucted in the ait of giving 
away thousands, befoie we weie taught the moie necessary 
qualifications of getting a fai thing 

cannot avoid imagining, that thus refined by his 
lessons out of all my suspicion, and divested of even all the so 
little cunning which natuie had given me, I lesembled, 
upon my first entiance into the busy and insidious woild, 
one of those gladiators who were exposed without aimoui in 
the amphitheatre at Rome My fathei, howevei, who had 
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only been the vvoild on one side, beemed to tiiuniph m my 
supeiioi difeceinment, though my whole o£ wisdom 
consisted in being able to talk like himself upon subjects 
that once weie useful^ because they weie then topics of the 
busy woildj but that now were utteily useless^ because 
connected with the busy woild no longer 

^ The fiist oppoitunity he had of finding his expectations 
disappointed was at the veiy middling figuie I made in the 
univeisity he had flattered himself that he should soon see 
10 me using into the foiemost lank in liteiary leputation, but 
was moitified to find me utteily unnoticed and unknown. 
His disappointment might have been partly ascribed to his 
having ovei-iated my talents, and partly to my dislike of 
mathematical leasonings, at a time when my imagination 
and memoiy, yet unsatisfied, were more eagei after new 
objects than desirous of leasomng upon those I knew 
This did not, howevei, please my tutors, who observed, 
indeed, that I was a little dull , but at the same time 
allowed, that I seemed to be veiy good-natured, and had no 
<20 haim m me 

‘Aftei I had lesided at college seven yeais, my fathei 
died, and left me — his blessing Thus shoved from shore, 
without ill-natuie to protect, oi cunning to guide, oi piopei 
stoies to subsist me m so dangerous a voyage, I was obliged 
to embark m the wide woild at twenty-two But, in oidei 
to settle in life, my fnends advised (for they always advise 
when they begin to despise us), they advised me, I say, to 
go into oideis 

^To be obliged to wear a long wig when I liked a shoit 
30 one, 01 a black coat when I generally dressed in brown, I 
thought was such a restiaint upon my liberty, that I 
absolutely rejected the proposal A piiest m England is 
not the same mortified creature with a bonze in China , 
\vith us, not he that fasts best, but eats best, is reckoned 
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the best livei , yet I lejected a life of luxuiy, indolence, 
and ease, fiom no other consideiation but that boyish one 
of diess So that my fiiends weie now peifectly satisfied 
I was undone , and yet they thought it a pity for one who 
had not the least haim in him, and was so veiy good-natuied 
^Poveity natuially begets dependence, and I was admitted 
as flatteiei to a gieat man At fiist I was sui prised, that 
the situation of a flatteiei at a gieat man^s table could be 
thought disagieeable, theie was no great tiouble in 
listening attentively when his lordship spoke, and laughing lo 
when he looked lound foi applause This even good 
manners might have obliged me to perform I found, 
howevei, too soon, that his loidship was a greater dunce 
than myself, and fiom that very moment my power of 
flatteiy was at an end I now rathei aimed at setting him 
light, than at receiving his absurdities with submission to 
flattei those we do not know is an easy task , but to flattei 
oui Ultimate acquaintances, all whose foibles aie stiongly 
m our eye, is diudgeiy insuppoitable Every time I now 
opened my lips in piaise, my falsehood went to my conscience, 20 
his lordship soon perceived me to be unfit for service , I 
was therefore discharged, my patron at the same time 
being graciously pleased to observe, that he believed I was 
toleiably good-natured, and had not the least harm in me 
^ Disappointed in ambition, I had recourse to love A 
young lady, who lived with hei aunt, and was possessed of 
a pretty fortune m her own disposal, had given me, as I 
fancied, some reasons to expect success The symptoms by 
which I was guided were striking She had always laughed 
with me at hei awkward acquaintance, and at hei aunt 30 
among the number, she always obseived, that a man of 
sense would make a better husband than a fool, and I as 
constantly applied the obseivation in my own favour. She 
continually talked, in my company, of fiiendship and the 
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beauties of the mind, and spoke of Mi Shi imp ni} ii\aPs 
high -heeled shoes with detestation These were circumstances 
which I thought stiongly in my tavoui ^ so, aftei lesolving, 
and re-iesolving, Ihad couiage enough to tell heimy mind 
Miss heaid my pioposal with seienity, seeming at the 
same time to study the figures of hei fan Out at last 
it came Theie was but one small ob3ection to complete oui 
happiness, which was no more, than — that she was man led 
three months before to Mr Shump, with high-heeled shoes ^ 
10 By way of consolation, howevei, she obseived, that, 
though I was disappointed in her, my addi esses to hei aunt 
would piobably kindle hei into sensibility, as the old 
lady always allowed me to be veiy good-natured, and not 
to have the least shaie of haim in me 

'Yet still I had friends numeious fnends, and to them I 
was resolved to apply O friendship t thou fond soothei of 
the human bieast, to thee we fly in eveiy calamity, to thee 
the wi etched seek foi suecoui , on thee the care-tired son of 
misery fondly leli^s, fiom thy kind assistance the lui- 
20 fortunate always hopes relief, and may be ever sure of — 
disappointment ^ My first application was to a city- 
sciivenei, who had frequently offered to lend me money 
when he knew I did not want it I informed him, that 
now was the time to put his fiiendship to the test , that I 
wanted to boiiow a couple of hundieds foi a certain 
occasion, and was lesolved to take it up from him And 
piay, Sii,^^ ciied my fiiend, do you want all this money ^ 
Indeed I nevei wanted it more,^^ returned I I am soriy 
foi that,^^ cries the sciivener, with all my heart , for they 
30 who want money when they come to borrow, will always 
want money when they should come to pay 

^ From him I flew with indignation to one of the best 
friends I had in the world, and made the same request 
Indeed, Mi Diyhone,'' cues my fiiend, ^^I always thought 
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it would come to this You know, Sii^ I would not advise 
you but for your own good^ but youi conduct has hitheito 
been iidiculous in the highest degiee, and some of youi 
acquaintance always thought you a veiy silly fellow Let 
me see^ you want two bundled jiounds Do you want only 
two bundled, Sir, exactly^ To confess a tiuth/' leturned 
I, shall want thiee bundled, but then I have anothei 
friend, fiom whom I can borrow the lest Why, then,^^ 
leplied my fiiend, “if you would take my advice (and you 
know I should not piesume to advise you but foi youi own lo 
good), I would lecommend it to you to boiiow the whole 
sum fiom that othei friend , and then one note will serve 
foi all, you know 

^ Poveity now began to come fast upon me , yet instead 
of glowing moie provident or cautious as I giew pooi, I 
became eveiy daymoie indolent and simple A fiiend was 
anestedfoi fifty pounds, Iwasunabletoextiicatehim except 
by becoming his bail When at libeity, he fled fiom his 
creditors, and left me to take his place In piison I 
expected gieatei satisfactions than I had en3oyed at laige 20 
I hoped to conveise with men in this new world, simple and 
believing like myself , but I found them as cunning and as 
cautious as those m the woild I had left behind They 
spunged up my money whilst it lasted, boi lowed my coals, 
and never paid for them, and cheated me when I played at 
eribbage All this was done because they believed me to 
be veiy good-natuied, and knew that I had no harm in me 

^ Upon my first entiance into this mansion, which is to 
some the abode of despair, I felt no sensations diffeient 
fiom those I experienced abioad I was now on one side 30 
the door, and those who were unconfined weie on the othei 
this was all the difference between us At first, indeed, I 
felt some uneasiness, in consideiing how I should be able to 
provide this week foi the wants of the week ensuing , but 
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aftei some time, if T found myself sme of eating* one day, 
I nevei tioubled my head how I was to be supplied anothei 
I seized eveiy preeaiious meal with the utmost good-hiimom , 
indulged no lants of spleen at my situation , nevei called 
down heaven and all the stars to behold me dining upon an 
halfpenny- woith of ladishes, my veiy companions weie 
taught to believe that I liked salad better than mutton I 
contented myself with thinking, that all my life I should 
either eat white bread or blown , considered that all that 
JO happened was best , laughed when I was not in pain, took 
the world as it went, and lead Tacitus often, foi want of 
more books and company 

‘ How long I might have continued in this torpid state of 
simplicity I cannot tell, had I not been loused by seeing an 
old acquaintance, whom I knew to be a piudent blockhead, 
pieferied to a place m the government I now found that 
I had pursued a wiong tiack, and that the tiue way of being 
able to lelieve otheis was fiist to aim at independence 
myself my immediate caie, therefoie, was to leave my 
90 present habitation, and make an entiie leformation in my 
conduct and behavioui For a fiee, open, undesigning 
deportment, I put on that of closeness, prudence, and 
economy One of the most heioie actions I evei peifoimed, 
and foi which I shall piaise myself as long as I live, was 
the lef using hal£-a-ciown to an old acquaintance, at the 
time when he wanted it, and I had it to spaie for this 
alone I deserve to be decieed an ovation 

now theiefoie puisued a couise of uninteiiupted 
frugality, seldom wanted a dinner, and was consequently 
30 invited to twenty I soon began to get the chaiactei of a 
saving hunks that had money, and insensibly giew into 
esteem Neighbouis have asked my advice in the disposal 
ot then daughteis , and I have always taken care not to 
give any. I have contiacted a friendship with an aldeiman. 
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only l)y observing, that if we take a fai thing fiom a thousand 
pounds, it will be a thousand pounds no longei I have 
been in\ited to a pawnbioker^s table, by pietending to 
hate giavy , and am now actually upon treaty of mauiage 
with a iieh widow, foi only having obseived that the biead 
was rising If ever I am asked a question, whethei I know it 

01 not, instead of answeiing, I only smile and look wise If a 
chanty is proposed, I go about with the hat, but put nothing 
m myself If a wietch solicits my pit}, I obseive that the 
woild is filled with impostors, and take a ceitain method of 10 
not being deceived, by nevei lelieving In shoit, I now find 
the tiuest way of finding esteem, even fiom the indigent, 

IS — to give away nothuig, and thus have much in oui power 
to give^ 


LETTER XXIX 

A BFSCmPTTON OF A CLUB OF UJTHOllS 
F'i om the Same 

Weee we to estimate the learning of the English by 
the niimbei of books that aie eveiy day published among 
them, peihaps no eountiy, not even China itself, could 9o 
equal them in this paiticulai I have reckoned not less 
than twenty-three new books published in one day , which, 
upon computation, makes eight thousand thiee bundled and 
ninety-five in one yeai Most of these aie not confined to one 
single science, but embrace the whole ciicle History, 
polities, poetry, mathematics, metaphysics, and the philosophy 
of natuie, are all comprised in a manual not larger than 
that in which oui children aie taught the letters If, then, 
we suppose the learned of England to lead but an eighth part 
of the works which daily come from the piess — and sure so 
none can pietend to learning upon less easy terms — at this 
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laie, eveiy scholai will lead a thousand books in one yeai 
Fiom such a calculation you may con3ecfcuie what an 
amazing fund of liteiatuie a man must be possessed of, who 
thus leads thiee new books eveiy day, not one of which 
but contains all the good things that ever weie said oi 
wiitten 

And yet I know not how it happens, but the English aie 
not in reality so learned as would seem fiom this calculation 
We meet but few who know all aits and sciences to 
10 peifection , whether it is that the geneiality aie incapable 
of such extensive knowledge, or that the authois of those 
books are not adequate instructois In China, the emperor 
himself takes cognizance of all the doetois in the kingdom 
who profess authoiship In England, eveiy man may be 
an authoi that can wiite, foi they have by law a libeity 
not only of saying what they please, but of being also as 
dull as they please 

Yesteiday, I testified m> suipiise to the man in black, 
wheie wiiteis could be found in sufficient numbei to throw 
30 off the books I daily saw ciowdmg fiom the piess I at 
fiist imagined that then learned semiiiaiies might take tins 
method of instiuctmg the woild But lo obviate this 
objection, my companion assuied me, that the doetois of 
colleges nevei wrote, and that some of them had actually 
forgot then leading ^But if you desiie,^ continued he, 
^ to see a collection of authois, I fancy I can mtioduee you 
this evening to a club, which assembles every Saturday at 
seven, at the sign of The Bioom*’'' near Islington, to talk 
over the business of the last, and the entertainment of the 
3Q week ensuing ’ I accepted his invitation , we walked 
together, and entered the house some rime befoie the usual 
hour foi the company assembling 

My fiiend took this opportunity of letting me into the 
characters of the piincipal members of the club, not even the 
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host excepted ^ who, it seems, was once an authoi himsell, 
but piefeiieJ b\ a bookbellei to this situation as a leward 
foi bis former services 

^The first person/ said he, ^ol oui society is Doctor 
Nonentity, a metaphysician Most people think him a 
profound scholar , but as he seldom speaks, I cannot be 
positive in that paiticulai, he generally spreads himself 
before the fiie, sucks his pipe, talks little, dunks much, and 
IS reckoned veiy good company I^m told he wiites indexes 
to perfection , he makes essays on the oiigin of evil^ 10 
philosophical inquiiies upon any subject, and draws up an 
answer to any book upon tw enty-f our hours^ warning. You 
may distinguish him from the lest of the company by his 
long grey wig, and the blue handkerchief round his neck, 

^ The next to him in merit and esteem is Tim Syllabub, 
a droll creature , he sometimes shines as a star of the first 
magnitude among the choice spirits of the age he is 
reckoned equalh excellent at ^ iebu«?, a riddle, a bawdj 
song, and an hvmn foi the Tabernacle You will know him 
by his shabby fineij, bis powdeied wig, dirtv shirt, and go 
broken silk stockings 

^ After him succeeds Mi Tibbs, a veiy useful hand, he 
writes receipts for the bite of a mad dog, and throws oft an 
eastern tale to pertection , he understands the business of 
an author as well as an} man, for no bookseller alive can 
cheat him You may distinguish him by the peculiar 
clumsiness of his figuie, and the coarseness of his coat 
however, though it be coaise (as he fiequentlj tells the 
company), he has paid foi it 

^ Lawj er Squint is the politician of the society he makes 30 
fepeeches for Pailiament, writes addresses to his fellow - 
subjects, and letters to noble commanders, he gives the 
historj of ever} new play, and finds ‘ seasonable thoughts 
upon evei} occasion/ My companion was proceeding in 
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Ins description j when the host came i aiming in^mth teiioi 
on his countenance^ to tell us that the dooi was beset w ith 
bailiffs ^ It that be the case then/ says my companion, 
‘ we had as goo I be going , f oi I am positive u e shall not 
see one of the company this night ^ Wheiefoie, disappointed, 
we weie both obliged to leturn home he to enjoy the 
oddities which compose his chaiactei alone, and I to wiite 
as usual to my friend the occuirenees of the day Adieu, 


LETTER XXX 

jQ THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE CLUB OF AUTHORS 

From the Same 

By my last advices fiom Moscow, I find the caravan has 
not yet departed foi China I still continue to write, 
expecting that you may receive a large numbei of my letters 
at once In them you wilbfind lather a minute detail of 
English peculiaiities, than a general pictuie of then manners 
or disposition Happ> it weie foi mankind if all tiavellers, 
would thus, instead of chaiacteuzing a people in general 
terms, lead us into a detail of those minute circumstances 
QO which first influenced then opinion The genius of a 
country should be investigated with a kind of expeiimental 
inquiry, by this means we should have moie precise and 
just notions of foreign nations, and detect tiavellers 
themselves when the^v happened to foim wiong conclusions 
My friend and I lepeated oui visit to the Club of Authors , 
where, upon our entrance, we found the members all 
assembled and engaged in a loud debate 

The poet, in shabby finely, holding a manuscnpt in his 
hand, was earnestly endeavouring to persuade the company 
30 to hear him read the first book of an heroic poem, which he 
had composed the day before. But against this all the 

K 2 
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membeis vei y waimly ob-jected. They knew no leason w hy 
any membei of the club should be indulged with a pai ticulai 
healing, when many of them had published whole volumes 
which had nevei been looked in They insisted that the law 
should be obseived, wheie leading in company was expressly 
noticed It was in vain that the plaintiff pleaded the 
pecuhai meiit of his piece he spoke to an assembly 
insensible to all his lemonstianees, the book of laws was 
opened, and lead by the secietaiy, where it was expiessly 
enacted, ^That whatsoever poet, speech-maker, ciitie, oi lo 
historian, should presume to engage the company by leading 
his own works, he was to lay down sixpence pievious to 
opening the manusciipt, and should be charged one shilling 
an houi while he continued leading the said shilling to be 
equally distiibuted among the company as a recompense foi 
their tiouble/ 

Oui poet seemed at fiist to shiink at the penalty, 
hesitating foi some time whethei he should deposit the fine, 
or shut up the poem , but looking lound, and perceiving 
two stiangeis in the lOom, his love of fame outweighed his go 
piudence and laying down the sum by law established, he 
insisted on his preiogative 

A piofound silence ensuing, he began b} explaining his 
design ^ Gentlemen/ says he, ^ the present piece is not one 
of yoiu common epic poems, which come fiom the pi ess like 
papei kites m summei theie are none of youi Tuinuses oi 
Didos in it , it IS an hei oical desei iption of Nature I only beg 
you^ll endeavoui to make youi souls in unison with mine, and 
heal with the same enthusiasm with which I have wiitten 
The poem begins with the desciiption of an authoi’s bed- 30 
chamber the pictuie was sketched in my own apartment , 
foi you must know, gentlemen, that 1 am myself the hero ^ 
Then putting himself into the attitude of an oiatoi, with 
all the emphasis of voice and action, he proceeded 
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Where the Red Lion flaimg o’ei the way, 

Invites each passing stiangei that can pay , 

Wheie Calveit^s butt, and Paison’s black champagne^ 
Regale the diabs and bloods of Druiy-lane, 

Theie in a lonely loom, fiom bailiffs snug. 

The muse found Scioggen stietch’d beneath a lug 
A window patched with paper lent a ray, 

That dimly showM the state m which he lay 
The sanded flooi that guts beneath the tread, 

10 The humid wall with paltiy pictmes spiead, 

The loyal game of goose was theie in view, 

And the twelve lules the loyal maityi drew, 

The seasons iiamM with listing found a place, 

And bia\e piiiice William showed his lamp-black tace 
Tlie mom was cold, he views with keen desiie 
The lusty giate, unconscious of a file, 

With bv^ei and milk aiieais the fiieze was scoied, 

And five ciack’d tea-cups dressed the chimney board, 

A night-cap deck’d his brows instead of bay, 

20 A cap by night — a stocking all the day^ 

With this last line beseemed so much elated, that he was 
unable to pioceed ^ Theie, gentlemen,^ cues he, ^ theie is 
a description foi you , Rabelais^s bed-chambei is but a fool 
to it 

A cap by night — a stocking all the day * 

theie is sound and sense, and tiuth, and natuie, in the 
tiifling compass oi ten little syllables 

He was too much employed in self-admiiation to obseive 
the company, who, by nods, winks, shiugs, and stifled 
30 laughtei, testified eveiy maik of contempt He turned 
seveially to each for their opinion, and found all, howevei, 
leady to applaud One swore it was inimitable , anothei 
said it was damned fine , and a third eiied out in a laptuie, 
Caiissimo ^ At last, addiessing himself to the piesident, 
^aiid pray Mi Squint/ says he, ^ let us have yoiii opinion ’ 
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^ Mine ^ ^ answeied the president^ taking the manu&ciipt out 
of the authoi^s hand, — ^niay this glass suffocate me, but I 
think it equal to anything I have seen, and I fancy, ^ 
continued he, doubling up the poem, and foicing it into the 
authoi^s pocket, Hhat you will get gieat honoui when it 
comes out so I shall beg leave to put it in We will not 
intiude upon your good-natuie, in desiiing to heai moie oi 
it at piesent , eOb inigiie Ueoculem^ we aie satisfied, peifectly 
satisfied ^ The authoi made two oi thiee attempts to pull 
it out a second time, and the piesident made as many to lo 
pievent him Thus, though with leluetance, he was at last 
obliged to sit down, contented with the commendations foi 
which he had paid 

When this tempest ot poetiy and praise was blown ovei, 
one of the company changed the subject, by wondeiing how 
any man could be so dull as to wiitc poetiy at piesent, since 
piose itself would haidly pay ^ Would you think it, 
gentlemen,^ continued he, ^ 1 have actually wiitten last 
week sixteen piayeis, twelve bawdy jests, and thiee sermons, 
all at the latc of sixpence apiece , and what is still moie JO 
extiaoidinai^, the booksellei has lost by the baigain Such 
sermons would once have gained me a piebend’s stall, but 
now, alas, we have neithei piety, taste, noi humoiii among 
us Positively, if this season does not tuin out bettei than 
it has begun, unless the mmistiy commit some blundeis to 
furnish us with a new topic of abuse, I shall resume my old 
business of woiking at the pi ess, instead of finding it 
employment ^ 

The whole club seemed to join in condemning the season, 
as one of the woi st that had come f oi some time a gentleman 30 
particularly obseived, that the nobility weie nevei known 
to subsciibe woise than at piesent ‘ I know not how it 
happens,^ said he, though I follow them up as close as 
possible, yet I can haidly get a single subsciiption in a 
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week. The houses of the gieat aie as inaccessible as a 
fiontiei garuson at midnight I nevei see a nobleman's 
dooi half-opened^ that some siiily poitei oi footman does not 
stand full in the bieach I was yesterday to wait with a 
subscnption-pioposal upon my Loid Squash the creohan 
I had posted mjself at bis dooi the whole morning, and 
3 ust as he was getting into his coach, tlnust my pioposal 
snug into his hand, folded up in the foim of a lettei fioni 
myself He just glanced at the supeisciiption, and not 
10 knowing the hand, consigned it to his valet-de-chambie , 
this lespeetable peisonage tieated it as his mastei, aid put 
it into the hands of the poitei , the poitei giasped my 
pioposal howning , and measuiing my figure fiom top to 
toe, put it back into my own hands unopened ' 

^ To the devil I pitch all the nobility ^ ' cues a little man, 
in a pecuhai accent ^ I am suie they have of late used me 
most bcui vily You must know, gentlemen, some time ago, 
upon the aiiival of a eeitam noble duke fiom his travels, I 
set myself down, and vamped up a fine flaunting poetical 
20 panegyiic, which I had wiitten in such a stiain, that I 
fancied it would have even wheedled milk fiom a mouse 
111 this I lepiesented the whole kingdom welcoming his giace 
to his native soil, not foigetting the loss Fiance and Italy 
would sustain in then aits by his depaiture I expected to 
touch foi a bank-bill at least, so folding up my veises in 
gilt-papei, I gave my fast half-ciown to a genteel seivant 
to be the bearei My letter was safely conveyed to his 
giace, and the servant, aftei foui houis' absence, duiing 
which time I led the life of a fiend, returned with a lettei 
30 foui times as big as mine Guess my ecstasy at the prospect 
of so fine a i etui n I eageily took the packet into my hands, 

that tiembled to leceive it. I kept it some time unopened 
before me, brooding over the expected tieasuie it contained, 
when opening it, as I hope to be saved, gentlemen, his grace 
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had sent me m payment £oi my poem^ no bank-bills, but six 
copies o£ veise, each longei than mine, addressed to him 
upon the same occasion ’ 

‘ A nobleman,’ cues a membei, who had hitheito been 
silent, ^ IS created as much foi the contusion o£ us authois 
as the catch-pole I’ll tell jou a stoiy, gentlemen, which 
IS as tiue as that this pipe is made o£ clay When I was 
deliveied of my fust book, I owed my tailor foi a suit of 
clothes , but that is nothing new, you know, and may be 
any man’s case as well as mine Well, owing him foi a lo 
suit of clothes, and heaiing that my book took veiy well, 
he sent foi his money, and insisted upon being paid 
immediately though I was at that time rich in fame, foi 
my book lun like wildfiie, yet I was veiy shoit in money, 
and being unable to satisfy his demand, prudently lesolved 
to keep my chambei, pxeferiing a piison of my own choosing 
at home, to one of my tailoi’s choosing abioad In vain 
the bailiffs used all then aits to decoy me from my citadel , 
in vain they sent to let me know that a gentleman wanted 
to speak with me at the next tavein , m vain they came 20 
with an uigent message tiom my aunt in the countiy , in 
vain I was told that a paiticulai iiiend was at the point of 
death, and desiied to take his last faiew^ell I was deaf, 
insensible, lock, adamant , the bailiffs could make no 
impiession on my haid heait, foi I effectually kept my 
liberty by nevei stiiimg out of the 100m 

^ This was veiy well foi a fortnight, when one morning 
I leceived a most splendid message fioin the Eail of 
Doomsday, unpoiting that he had read my book, and was in 
raptuies with eveiy line of it, he impatiently longed to see SO 
the authoi, and had some designs which might turn out 
gieatly to my advantage I paused upon the contents of 
this message, and found theie could be no deceit, £01 the 
caid was gilt at the edges, and the beaiei, I was told, had 
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quite the looks of a gentleman Witness^ ye poweis^ how 
my heait triumphed at my own impoitance ^ I saw a long 
perspective of felicity befoie me^ I applauded the taste of 
the times, which never saw genius foisaken , I had piepared 
a set intioductoiy speech foi the oecasioii, five glaring 
compliments for his lordship, and two moie modest ioi 
myself The next moining, theiefoie, in oidei to be 
punctual to my appointment, I took coach, and oideied the 
fellow to diive to the stieet and house mentioned in his 
10 loidship^s addiess I had the piecaution to pull up the 
window as I went along, to keep oft the busy pait ot 
mankind, and, big with expectation, fancied the coach nevei 
went fast enough At length, howeiei, the wished-foi 
moment oi its stopping aiiived this toi some time I 
impatiently expected, and letting down the window in a 
transport, in ordei to take a previous view of his lordship’s 
magnificent palace and situation, I found — poison to my 
sight f I found mj self, not iii an elegant street, but a paltry 
lane , not at a nobleman^s dooi, but the dooi of aspunging- 
io house I found the coachman had all this while been 
diiving me to jail, and I saw the bailiff with a devil’s face 
coming out to secuie me ^ 

To a philosopher no cucumstance, howevei tutting, is too 
minute, hefinds mstiuctionandenteitainment moccurrences, 
which aie passed ovei by the lest of mankind as low, tnte, 
and indiffeient , it is fiom the numbei of these partieulais, 
which to many appeal insignificant, that he is at last 
enabled to form geneial conclusions , this, therefore, must 
be my excuse foi sending so fai as China, accounts of 
30 manners and follies, which, though minute in their own 
natuie, seive moie truly to chaiacteiize this people than 
histones of their public treaties, courts, ministers, negotia- 
tions, and ambassadoib. Adieu 



LETTER LI 

A BOOKSELLEK’S visit to the CHINESE 

From Lien Chi Altangi ioFum Hoam^ Fust FiesicUnt of the Ce)emomaJ 
Academy at Pekm, i7i CJma 

As I was yesterday seated at breakiast over a pensive 
dish of tea^ my meditations weie mteriupted by my old 
friend and companion, who intiodiiced a stiaiigei, diessed 
pietty much like himself The gentleman made seveial 
apologies foi his visit, begged of me to impute his intiusion 
to the sinceiity of his iespect,and thewaimth of his cuiiosity* lo 

As I am veiy suspicious of my company when I find 
them veiy civil without any appaient leason, I answeied 
the stiangei^s caresses at fiist with leseive , which my 
friend perceiving, instantly let me into my visitant^s tiade 
and charactei, asking Mi Fudge, whether he had lately 
published anything new ^ I now conjectuied that my 
guest was no othei than a bookseller, and his answei 
confiimed my suspicions 

^Excuse me, Sii/ sa}s he, ^it is not the season , books 
have then time as well as cucumbers I would no more ^0 
bung out a new work in summei than I would sell pork m 
the dog-days Nothing in my way goes off m summei, 
except veiy light goods indeed A review, a magazine, oi 
a sessions papei may amuse a summei leadei , but all oui 
stock of value we leserve foi a spiing and wintei tiade ^ 
must confess, Sii,^ says I, ' a cuiiosity to know what you 
call a valuable stock, which can only beai a wmtei perusal ^ 

' Sir,^ leplied the booksellei, ^ it is not my way to cry up my 
own goods , but, without exaggeiation, I will venture to 
show with any of the tiade my books at least have the 30 
peculiai advantage of being always new , and it is my way 
to deal off my old to the tiunk-makeis eveiy season I have 
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ten new title-pages now about me, which only want 
books to be added to make them the finest thiners 
in natuie Otheis may pietend to diiect the vulgai , but 
that IS not my way, I always let the vulgai diiect me, 
wheiever popular elamoui aiises, I always echo the million 
Foi instance, should the people m geneial say that such a 
man is a logue, I instantly give ordeis to set him down in 
piint a villain, thus eveiy man buys the book, not to leain 
new sentiments, but to have the pleasure of seeing bis own 
loieflected ^ ^But, Sii,’ intenupted I, ^}Ou speak as if you 
youiselt wiote the books you publish , may I be so bold as 
to ask a sight of some of those intended publications which 
aie shoitly to suipiise the world ^ As to that, Sii,^ leplied 
the talkative booksellei, ^ I only diaw out the plans myself , 
and though I am veiy cautious of communicating them to 
any, yet, as in the end I have a favoui to ask, you shall 
see a tew of them Heie, Sii, heie they aie, diamonds of 
the fust watei, I assuie you Imp) wits ^ a translation of 
seveial medical piecei)ts, foi the use of such physicians as 
20 do not understand Latin Ifem^ the young cleigy man’s ait 
of placing patches legulaily, with a disseitation on the 
diffeient mannei of smiling without distoiting the face 
Tteniy the whole aifc of love made peifectl} easy, by a biokei 
of ^Change Alley Itcw^ the piopei mannei of cutting black- 
lead pencils, and making oiayons, by the light hon the 
Eail of * * ^ Item^ the mustei-mastei geneial, oi the 
leview of leviews — ’ cued I, inteiiupting him, ^my 

cuuosity with legaid to title-pages is satisfied, I should be 
glad to see some longei manusciipt, a histoiy, oi an epic 
30 poem ’ ^ Bless me,^ cues the man of industiy, ^ now 

you speak of an epic poem, you shall see an excellent faiee 
Here it is , dip into it wheie you will, it will be found 
leplete with true modem humoui Stiokes, Sii , it is filled 
with stiokes of wit and satiie in eveiy line ’ ^ Do you call 
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these dashes ot the pen stiokes/ leplied I/£oi I must confess 
I can see no othei ^ ^ ^ And piay, Sir/ returned he, ' what 
do you call them ^ Do you see anything good nowadays 

that IS not filled with stiokes — and dashes ^ Sir, a well- 

placed dash makes half the wit of oui writeis of modern 
humoui I bought last season a piece that had no othei meiit 
upon earth than nine bundled and ninety-five bieaks, 
seventy -two ha-ha’s, thiee good things, and a gaitei And 

yet it played oft, and bounced, andciacked, and made moie 
spoit than a fiiewoik ^ ^I fancy then, Sii, you were alo 
Gonsideiable gainei ‘It must be owned the piece did 
pay but, upon the whole, I cannot much boast of last 
wintei^s success , I gained by two muideis, but then I lost by 
an ill-timed charity seimon I was a consideiable suffeiei by 
my Diiect Road to an Estate, but the Infeinal Guide 
brought me up again Ah, Sii, theie was a piece touched 
off by the hand of a mastei, filled with good things fiom 
one end to the othei The authoi had nothing but the 3 est 
111 view , no dull moral lurking beneath, noi ill-natuied 
satiie to sour the leadei^s good-humoui , he wisely consideied, 30 
that moial and humoui at the same time weie quite over- 
doing the business/ ^To what purpose was the book then 
published ^ ^ cued I ‘ Sir, the book was published in oidei 
to be sold, and no book sold bettei, except the criticisms 
upon it, which came out soon after of all kinds of writings 
that goes off best at present, and I genei ally fasten a criticism 
upon every selling book that is published 

‘ I once had an author who nevei left the least opening 
foi the entics close was the word, always very right, and 
very dull, ever on the safe side of an argument , yet, with 30 
all his qualifications, incapable of coming into favour I 
soon perceived that his bent was foi criticism , and, as he 
was good foi nothing else, supplied him with pens and papei, 
and planted him at the beginning of eveiy month as a censoi 
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on the woiks of otlieis In I found him a tieasuie , 
no nient could escape him but what is most lemaikable of 
all, he evei wiote best and bitteiest when diunk ’ ^But are 
there not some works/ inteirupted I, ^that fiom the veiy 
mannei of then composition must be exempt fiom criticism , 
particularly such as piofess to disregard its laws^^ ^ Theie 
IS no woik whatsoever but he can eiiticize/ leplied the 
booksellei , ^even though you wrote in Chinese he would have 
a pluck at you Suppose you should take it into your head 
10 to publish a book, let it be a volume of Chinese Letteis, foi 
instance , wiite how you will, he shall show the woild you 
could have wiitten bettei Should you, with the most 
local exactness, stick to the manners and customs of the 
country fiom whence you come , should you confine yourself 
to the nariow limits of eastern knowledge, and be perfectly 
simple, and peifectly natural, he has then the strongest 
leason to exclaim He may with a sneei send you back to 
China foi leadeis He may obseive, that aftei the first oi 
second lettei, the iteiation of the same simplicity is insup- 
^0 poitably tedious , but the woist of all is, the public in such 
a ease will anticipate his censuies, and leave you with all youi 
instiuetive simplicity to be mauled at discretion ^ 

^ Yes,’ ciied I, ^ but in oidei to avoid his indignation, and 
what I should feai moie, that of the public, 1 would, in 
such a case, wiite with all the knowledge I was mastei of 
As I am not possessed of much learning, at least I would 
not suppress what little I had , noi would I appear more 
stupid than nature made me ^ Heie then,^ cues the book- 
seller, ‘ we should have you entiiely in oui power, unnatural, 
SOuneastein, quite out of chaiacter, eironeously sensible, 
would be the whole cry , Sir, we should then hunt you 
down like a rat ’ ^ Head of my father ^ ^ said I, ^ sure there 
are but two ways , the dooi must either be shut, oi it must 
be open I must eithei be natuial or unnatiual ^ ^ Be what 
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yon will, we shall ciitiei^e 3 W 1 / letmned the book«^ellei, 
^and inove you a dunce in spite of youi teeth But, Sii, 
it IS time that I should come to business I ha\e just now 
in the presb a hi&toiy of China , and it you will but put 
youi name to it as the authoi, I shall lepay the obligation 
with gratitude ^ ^ What, Sii ^ replied I, ^ put my name to a 
woik which I have not wntten * Nevei, while I letam a 
piopei respect foi the public and myself ^ — The bluntness of 
my leply quite abated the aidoui of the booksellei’s 
conveisation , and, aftei about half an hour’s disagieeable lo 
ieseive,he, with some ceremony, took his leave and withdrew. 
Adieu 


LETTER LIV 

THE CHAEACTEE OP AN IMPORTANT TRTFLER 
Fiom the Same 

Though natui ally pensive, j et I am fond of gay company, 
and take eveiy opportunit} of thus dismissing the mind 
fiom dut} From this motive, I am often found in the 
centie of a crowd , and wherever pleasure is to be sold am 
always a puichaser In those places, without being remaiked 
by any, I join in whatevei goes foiwaid, work my passion*? 
into a similitude of fiivolous earnestness, shout as thev 
shout, and condemn as they happen to disapprove. A 
mind thus sunk foi a while below its natural standaid, is 
qualified foi strongei flights, as those first retiiewh^ would 
spring foiwaid with gieatei vigoui 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, my fiiend and 
I lately went to gaze upon the company in one of the public 
walks near the city Here we sauntered togethei for some 
time, either praising the beauty of such as were handsome, 30 
or the dresses of such as had nothing else to recommend 
them. We had gone thu<? deliberately forward for some 
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tinoe^ wben^ stopping on a sudden, m} tiiend caught me b\ 
the elbow, and led me out ot the public ualk* I could 
perceive by the quickness ot his pace, and by his fiequently 
looking behind, that he was attempting to avoid somebody 
who followed we now turned to the right, then to the 
left, as we went foiwaid he still went fastei, but m vain, 
the person whom he attempted to escape hunted us thiough 
eveiy doubling, and gained upon us each moment, so that 
at last we fairly stood still, lesolving to face what we 
10 could not avoid 

Our puisuei soon came up, and 3oined us with all the 
familiaiity of an old acquaintance ^ My dear Di^bone,’ 
cries he, shaking my friend^s hand, ^ where have j ou been 
hiding this half-a-centuiy ^ Positively I had fancied you were 
gone down to cultivate matrimony and jour estate in the 
country^ During the repH, I had an opportunitj ot 
surveying the appearance of our new companion Ins hat 
was pinched up with peculiai smaitiiess, his looks were 
pale, thin, and shaip , lound his neck he wore a bioad black 
20 iibbon, and in his bosom a buckle studded with glass , his 
coat was trimmed with tarnished twist, he woie by his 
side a sword with a black hilt, and his stockings ot silk, 
though newly washed, were giown jellow by long service 
I was so much engaged with the peculiarity of his dress, 
that I attended onlj to the lattei pait of mj fiiend^s reply, 
in which he complimented Mi Tibbs on the taste of his 
clothes, and the bloom in his countenance ^ Psha, psha, 
WilV cued the figuie, ^no more of that if you love me 
) ou know^ I hate flatten , on m j soul I do , and yet, to be 
3Q Slue, an intimacy with the great will improve one^s 
appeal ance, and a course of venison will fatten, and yet, 
faith, I despise the gieat as much as you do but there are 
a gieat many damned honest fellows among them , and we 
must not quarrel with one half, because the other wants 
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bleeding If they ^;veie all such as my loid Mudlei^oneof 
the most good-natuied cieatnies that evei squeezed a lemon, 

I should myself be among the numbei of their admiieis I 
was yesteiday to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly’s My lord 
was theie, Ned/^ says he to me^ Ned/^ says he, ‘H’ll hold 
gold to silvei I can tell you where you weie poaching last 
night Poaching, my loid/^ says I , faith you have 
missed all eady, for I staid at home, and let the giils poach 
£oi me ThaCs my way , I take a fine woman as some 
animals do then piey — stand still, and swoop, they fall lo 
into my mouth ’ 

^ Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow,’ cried my companion, 
with looks of infinite pity , ^ I hope your fortune is as much 
impioved as youi understanding in such company ^ ^ ‘ Im- 

proved,’ replied the othei , ^ you shall know — but let it go 
no faithei — a gieat seciet — five hundred a-year to begin 
with. My bldg’s word of honoui foi it — his loidship took 
me down in his own chaiiot yesteiday, and we had a 
Ufe diiinei in the countij , wheie we talked of nothing 
else ’ ^ I fancy 3/ on toiget, sii,^ cued I, ^ you told us but this 30 
moment of youi dining yesteiday in town ^ ^ Did I saj so ^ ^ 
leplied he, coolly , ‘ to be suie if I said so, it was so — dined 
111 town egad, now I do lemembei, I did dine in town, 
but I dined in the country- too , foi you must know, my 
boys, I eat two dinners By the bye, I am giown as nice 
as the devil m my eating ni tell you a pleasant affair 
about that we were a select party of us to dine at Lady 
Grogiam^s, an affected piece, but let it go no farther , a 
secret well, there happened to be no asafoetida in the sauce to 
a turkey, upon which, says I, 1^11 hold a thousand guineas, so 
and say done first, that ” — but dear Drybone, you are an 
honest creature, lend me half-a-crown for a minute or two, 
or so, 3ust till — ^but harkee, ask me for it the next time we 
meet, or it may be twenty to one but I forget to pay you * 
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When he left ns, oin conversation natuially tinned upon so 
extiaoidmaiy a chaiactei ^ His veiy diess/ cues my fnend, 
Ms not less extiaoidmary than his conduct. If you meet 
him this day you find him m rags, if the next, in emhroideiy . 
With those persons of distinction, of whom he talks so 
familiarly, he has scarce a coffee-house acquaintance 
However, both foi the interests of society, and perhaps fox 
his own, Heaven has made him pooi, and while all the 
woild perceive Ins wants, he fancies them concealed fiom 
10 every eye An agieeable companion, because he understands 
flattery, and all must be pleased with the fiist part of his 
conveisation, though all aie suie of its ending with a demand 
on then puise While his youth countenances the levity of 
his conduct, he may thus earn a precarious subsistence, but 
when age comes on, the gravity of which is incompatible 
with buffooneiy, then will he find himself foisaken by all , 
condemned in the decline of life to hang upon some iich 
family whom he once despised, there to undeigo all the 
ingenuity of studied contempt, to be employed only as a 
so spy upon the servants, oi a bugbear to fright the children 
into obedience ^ Adieu 


LETTER LXVII 

THE POLLY OP ATTEMPTING TO LEARN WISDOM BY BEING 
RECLUSE 

From Lien Chi AUangi to Hingpo, bi/ the loay of 3Ioscoio 

Books, my son, while they teach us to lespect the inteiests 
of others, often make us unmindful of oui own while the) 
instinct the youthful readei to giasp at social happiness, he 
growsmiserable in detail, and,attentive touniveisal haimony, 
30 often foigets that he himself has a part to sustain in the 
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conceit I dislike theiefoie the philosopher who describes 
the inconveniences of life in such pleasing colotiis that the 
pupil grows enamouied of distress, longs to try the charms 
ot poveity, meets it without dread, noi feais its inconveni- 
ences till he severely feels them. 

A youth who has thus spent his life among books, new 
to the woild, and unacquainted with man, but by philosophic 
information, may be consideied as a being, whose mind is 
filled with the vulgar erioisof the wise, utterly unqualified 
for a 3ourney through life, yet confident of his own skill m lo 
the direction, he sets out with confidence, blunders on with 
vanity, and finds himself at last undone 

He fiist has learned fiom books, and then lays it down as 
a maxim, that all mankind aie virtuous or vicious in excess , 
and he has been long taught to detest vice and love vntue 
warm, theiefore, m attachments, and steadfast in enmity, he 
tieats eveiy cieatme as a liiend oi foe , expects fiom those 
he loves uneiiing integrity, and consigns his enemies to the 
lepioaeh of wanting eveiy viitue On this pimciple he 
pioceeds, and heie begin his disappointments Upon ago 
closer inspection of human nature,hepeiceives, that he should 
have moderated his fiiendship, and softened his severity, for 
he often finds the excellences of one paitof mankind clouded 
with vice, and the faults of the other brightened with vii tue , 
he finds no ehaiacter so sanctified that has not its failings, 
none so infamous but has somewhat to attract oui esteem , 
he beholds impiety in lawn, and fidelity in fetteis 
He now, theiefore, but too late, peiceives that his regaids 
should have been moie cool, and his hatred less violent , that 
the tiuly wise seldom court lomantic fiiendships with the 
good, and avoid, if possible, the resentment even of the 
wicked • every moment gives him fresh instances that the 
bonds of fnendsbip aie broken if drawn too closely, and 
that those whom he has treated with disrespect more than 
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letaliate the mjuiy At length, theiefoie, he is obliged to 
confess, that he has declared wai upon the vicious half of 
mankind^ without being able to foiman alliance among the 
viituous to espouse his quaiiel 

Oui book-taught philosophei^ howevei, is now too fai 
advanced to leccde, and though poverty be the 3 ust conse- 
quence of the many enemies his conduct has cieated, yet he 
is resolved to meet it without shrinking Philosopheis have 
described poverty in most chaiming colouis, and even his 
10 vanity is touched in thinking that he shall show the woild 
in himself one moie example of patience, foititude, and 
1 esignation ^ Come then, O po vei ty ^ f oi what is there in thee 
dieadful to the wise ^ Tempeiance, health, and frugality 
walk in thy tiain , cheerfulness and liberty are ever thy 
companions Shall any be ashamed of thee, of whom 
Cincmnatus was not ashamed ^ The lunning biook, the 
herbs of the field, can amply satisfy nature , man wants but 
little^ noi that little long Come then, 0 poveity, while 
kings stand by, and gaze with admiration at the tiue 
20 philosophei^s lesignation ^ 

The pool mail now finds, that he can get no kings to 
look at him while he is eating, he finds, that in piopoition 
as he grows pool, the woild turns its back upon him, and 
gives him leave to act the philosophei in all the majesty of 
solitude It might be agi eeable enough to play the philosopher 
while we aie conscious that mankind are spectators , but 
what signifies wealing the mask of stuidy contentment, and 
mounting the stage of restraint, when not one cieatuie will 
assist at the exhibition ^ Thus is he foisakeii of men, while 
30 his fortitude wants the satisfaction even ot self-applause , 
for either he does not feel his present calamities, and that 
IS natuial insensrbility, or he disguises his feelings, and 
that IS dissimulation 

n 2 
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Spleen now begins to take up the man not distinguishing 
in his resentments, he regaids all mankind with detestation, 
and commencing man-hater, seeks solitude to be at libeity 
to rail 

It has been said, that he who retiies to solitude is either 
a beast or an angel The censure is too seveie, and the 
praise unmeiited , the discontented being, who retires from 
society, is generally some good-natured man, who has begun 
life without experience, and knew not how to gain it in his 
intei course with mankind Adieu 


LETTER LXIX 

THE PE AH OP MAD DOGS UIDICTJLED 

From Lien Chi Altangi to Fum Hoam^ Ftist Pusident of the Geiemonial 
Academy at Pekin 

Indulgent nature seems to have exempted this island 
from many of those epidemic evils which are so fatal in other 
paits of the world A want of lain but foi a few days beyond 
the expected season in China spreads famine, desolation and 
tenor over the whole country the winds that blow fiom 
the brown bosom of the western deseit are impiegnatedwith ^0 
death in every gale , but in this fortunate land of Biitain, 
the inhabitant couits health in every bieeze, and the 
husbandman ever sows in joyful expectation 

But though the nation be exempt fiom leal evils, think 
not, my friend, that it is moie happy on this account than 
otheis They are afflicted, it is true, with neither famine 
nor pestilence, but then theie is a disorder peculiai to the 
country, which eveiy season makes strange lavages among 
them, it spreads with pestilential rapidity, and infects 
almost every rank of people , what is still more stiange, the 30 
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natives have no name foi this pecuhai malady, though well 
known to foieign physicians by the appellation of eiJidenuc 
te}T07 

A season is nevei known to pass in which the people aie 
not visited by this ciuel calamity in one shape oi anothei, 
seemingly diffeient though ever the same one yeai it issuer 
fiom a bakei^s shop in the shape of a sixpenny loaf , the 
next, it takes the appeal ance of a comet with a fieiy tail , 
a third, it thieatens like a flat-bottomed boat , and a fouith, 
10 it cairies consternation at the bite of a mad dog The 
people, when once infected, lose then lelish foi happiness, 
sauntei about with looks of despondence, ask aftei the 
calamities of the day, and leceivenocomfoitbut m height- 
ening each othei’s distress It is insignificant how remote 
or neai, how weak oi powerful the ob 3 ect of terror may be, 
when once they lesolve to flight and be frighted, the 
merest tiifles sow consternation and dismay ^ each propoitions 
his feais, not to the object, but to the dread he discoveis 
m the countenance of others’, for when once the tei mentation 
20 ife begun, it goes on of itself, though the oiiginal cause be 
discontinued which fiist set it in motion 

A diead of mad dogs is the epzde^im te7)0i which now 
prevails , and the whole nation is at piesent actually gioaning 
undei the malignity of its influence The people sally 
from then houses with that circumspection whichispiudent 
m such as expect a mad dog at eveiy turning The physician 
publishes hispiesciiption, the beadle pi epaies his halter, and 
a few of unusual biaveiy aim themselves with boots and 
buff gloves, in order to face the enemy if he should offei to 
30 attack them In short, the whole people stand biavely 
upon their defence, and seem, by then present spiiit, to show 
a resolution of not being tamely bit by mad dogs any 
longei 

Their mannei of knowing whether a dog be mad oi no 
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somewhat lesembles the ancient Euiopean custom of tiymg 
witches The old woman suspected was tied hand and f oot^ and 
till own into the watei If she swam, then she was instantly 
earned off to he burnt foi a witch, if she sunk, then indeed 
she was acquitted of the chaige, but di owned in the 
expel iment In the same mannei, a crowd gathei louiid a 
dog suspected of madness, and they begin by teasing the 
devoted animal on eveiy side , if he attempts to stand upon 
the defensive and bite, then he is unanimously found guilty, 
foi ^ a mad dog always snaps at eveiything ^ , if, on the lo 
contiaiy, he stiives to escape b} lunnmg away, then he can 
expect no compassion, ^foi mad dogs always luii stiaight 
foiwaid befoie them ^ 

It is pleasant enough foi a neiitial being like me, who 
have no shaie in these ideal calamities, to maik the stages 
of this national disease The teiioi at hist feebly enteis 
with a disregarded stoiy of a little dog, that had gone 
through a neighbouung village, that was thought to be mad 
by several that had seen him The next account comes 
that a mastiff ran through a ceitaiii town, and had bit hve 
geese, which immediately laii mad, foamed at the bill, and 
died in gieat agonies soon aftei Then comes an affecting 
history of a little ho} bit m the leg, and gone down to be dipt m 
the salt water When the people have sufficiently shuddered 

at that, they aie next congealed with a fiightful account of 
a man who was said lately to have died from a bite he had 
received some yeais before This i elation only piepaies the 
way for another still more hideous, as how the master of a 
family, with seven small children, were all bit by a mad 
lap-dog, and how the poor father fiist perceived the 30 
infection, by calling for a draught of water, where he saw 
the lap-dog swimming in the cup 

When epidemic teiToi is thus once excited, every moiiimg 
conies loaded with some new disaster as m stones of ghosts, 
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each loveb to heai the account^ though it only beivetj to make 
him uneasy, so here each listens with eagerness, and adds to 
the tidings new ciicumstances of peculiar horror, A lady, 
foi instance, in the country, of veiy weak nerves has been 
flighted by the barking ot a dog , and this, alas ^ too 
frequently happens The stoiy soon is impioved and spieads, 
that a mad dog had flighted a lady of distinction These 
Circumstances begin to glow teiiible befoie they have reached 
the neighbouimg village, and theie the leport is, that a lady 
10 of quality was bit by a mad mastiff This account every 
moment gatheis new stiength, and glows more dismal as 
it appioaches the capital , and by the time it has airived m 
town the lady is desciibed, with wild eyes, foaming moutb, 
lunning mad upon all-foui, balking like a dog, biting hei 
seivantfa, and at last smotheied between two beds by the 
advice ot hei doctois, while the mad mafetift* is in the 
meantime langing the whole countiy ovei, slaveiing at the 
mouth, and seeking whom he may devoui. 

My landlady, a good-natuied woman, but a little credulou^, 
1^0 waked me some mornings ago befoie the usual houi, with 
hoiioi and astonishment in her looks , she desiied me, it I 
had any regaid for my safety, to keep within, for a few 
days ago so dismal an accident had happened, as to put all 
the world upon their guard A mad dog down in the country , 
she assuied me, had bit a farmei, who soon becoming mad, 
ran into his own yard and bit a fine brindled cow , the cow 
quickly became as mad as the man, began to foam at the 
mouth, and raising hei self up, walked about on hei hind 
legs, sometimes barking like a dog, and sometimes attempting 
30 to talk like the faimer Upon examining the giounds ot 
this story, I found my landlady had it from one neighboui, 
who had it tiom aiiothei neighbour, who heaid it fiom veiy 
good authoiity 

Weie most stones of this ualiuc thoioughly examined, it 
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would be iound that numbeis of such as have been said to 
suffei were no way in 3 Uied , and that of those who have 
been actually bitten^ not one in a hundied was bit by a mad 
dog Such accounts in geneial, theiefoie^ only serve to 
make the people miseiable by false tenors^ and sometimes 
fright the patient into actual fienzy, by cieating those 
veiy symptoms they pietended to deploie 

But even allowing three oi f oui to die in a season of this 
teiiible death (and foul is probably too laige a coneession)^ 
yet still it IS not consideied, how many aie pieserved m lo 
then health and in their property by this devoted animaFs 
sei vices The midnight lobber is kept at a distance , the 

insidious thief is of ten detected , the healthful chase lepaus 
many a worn constitution, and the pooi man finds in his 
dog a willing assistant, eager to lessen Ins toil, and content 
with the smallest letribution 

^ A dog \ says one of the English poets, ‘ is an honest 
cieatuie, and I am a friend to dogs’ Of all the beasts 
that glaze the lawn oi hunt the foiest, a dog is the only 
animal that, leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate the 20 
fiiendship of man, to man he looks in all his necessities 
with a speaking e}e foi assistance , exeits foi him all the 
little service in his powei with cheerfulness and pleasuie, 
foi him bears famine and fatigue with patience and 
lesignation , no in^uiies can abate his fidelity, no distiess 
induce him to foi sake his benefactor , studious to please, and 
feaiing to offend, he is still an humble steadfast dependant, 
and in him alone fawning is not flatteiy How unkind, 
then, to torture this faithful cieatuie, who has left the 
foiest to claim the protection of man * how ungrateful a 30 
return to the tiusty animal for all his services Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXI 

THE SHABBY BEAU, IHE MAN IN BLACK, IHK CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHER, ETC , AT YAUXHALL 

FiomLten Chi Altangi to Fum Soam, Fiid Fi evident of the Ceremonial 
Academy at Pekitiy in China 

The people of London are as fond oi walking as oui 
friends at Pekin of nding one of the pi mcipal entertainments 
of the citizens here in summei is to Lepaii about nightfall 
to a gaiden not fai fiom town, wheie they walk about, 
10 show their best clothes and best faces, and listen to a conceit 
provided foi the occasion 

I accepted an invitation a few evenings agofiom niy old 
fiiend, the man in black, to be one of a paity that was to 
sup theie , and at the appointed horn waited upon him at 
his lodgings Theie I found the company assembled and 
expecting my aiiival Oui paity consisted of my fiiend in 
supeilative finely, his stockings rolled, a black velvet waist- 
coat which was fonneily new, and his giey wig combed down 
in imitation of haii, A pawnbiokei^s widow, of whom, by 
20 the bye, my fiiend was a piofessed admiiei, dressed out in 
gieen damask, with thiee gold iings on evei} fingei Mr 
Tibbs, the second-rate beau I have formeily desciibed, 
togethei with his lady in flimsy silk, dirty gauze instead of 
Imen, and an hat as big as an umbiella 

Oui first difficulty was in setthng how we should set 
out Mrs Tibbs had a natural aversion to the water, and 
the widow being a little in flesh, as ivarmly piotested 
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againbt walking ^ a coach was theiefore agieed upon j which 
being too small to eariy five^ Mi Tibbs consented to sit in 
his wiie^s lap 

In this mannei^ therefore, we set foiwaid, being entei- 
tamed by the way with the bodings of Mi Tibbs, who 
assured us he did not expect to see a single cieature foi the 
evening above the degree of a cheesemongei , that this was 
the last night of the Gaidens, and that consequently we 
should be pesteied with the nobility and gentry fiom 
Thames-street and Crooked-lane, with seveial othei pathetic 10 
e 3 aculationb, piobably inspired by the uneasiness of his 
situation 

The illuminations began befoie we ai lived, and I must 
confess, that upon enteiing the Gardens, I found every 
sense oveipaid with more than expected pleasuie , the lights 
everywhere glimmering thiough the scarcely-moving trees, 
the full-bodied conceit buisting on the btillness of the 
night, the natural concert of the buds in the moie retired 
pait of the grove, vying with that which was foimed by 
art , the company gaily dressed, looking satisfaction, and 20 
the tables spiead with various delicacies, all conspiied 
to fill my imagination with the visionary happiness of 
the Arabian lawgivei, and lifted me into an ecstasy of 
admiration, 

I was gouig to second his remarks, when we were called 
to a consultation by Mi Tibbs and the lest of the company, 
to know in what mannei we were to lay out the evening to 
the greatest advantage Mis Tibbs was foi keeping the 
genteel walk of the garden, where, she observed, theie was 
always the very best company, the widow, on the contrary, 30 
who came but once a season, was for seeming a good 
standing-place to see the waterworks, which she assured us 
would begin m less than an houi at faithest a dispute 
theiefore began, and as it was managed between two of vciy 
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oppobiie charaeteibj it thieatened to giow moie bittei at 
every leply Mis Tibbs woiideied how people could pietend 
to know the polite worlds who had leceived all their 
ludiments of* bi ceding behind a counter, to which theothei 
leplied, that though some people sat behind counteis, yet 
they could sit at the head of then own tables too, and carve 
thiee good dishes of hot meat whenevei they thought 
piopei , which was moie than some people could say toi 
themselves, that haidly knew a labbit and onions from a 
10 gieen goose and goosebeiries 

It is hard to say wheie this miglit have ended, had not 
the husband, who piobably knew the impetuosity of his wife’s 
disposition, proposed to end the dispute, by ad^ouiiung to a 
box, and tiy if there was anything to be had foi siippei 
that was supportable To this we all consented but heie 
a new distiess aiose , Mr and Mis Tibbs would sit m none 
but a genteel box, a box wheie they might see and be seen , 
one, as they expiessed it, m the veiy focus of public \iew , 
but such a box was not easy to be obtained, foi though we 
20 were peifeetly convinced of oui own gentility and the 
gentility of our appearance, yet we found it a difficult 
mattei to persuade the keepers of the boxes to be of oui 
opinion , they chose to reserve genteel boxes, for what they 
judged more genteel company 

At last, however, we were fixed, though somewhat 
obscuiely, and supplied with the usual entertainment of the 
place The widow found the suppei excellent, but Mrs 
Tibbs thought eveiything detestable ^ Come, come, my 
deai,^ cues the husband, by way of consolation, ‘ to be suie 
30 we can^t find such dxessmg heie as we have atloid Crump’s, 
or lady Ciimp’s , but for Vauxhall diessmg it is pretty good 
it IS not then victuals indeed I find fault with, but then 
wine, then wme,’ cues he, dunking off a glass, ^indeed, 
IS most abominable ’ 
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By this last contradiction^ the widow was fairly conquered 
m point of politeness She peiceived now, that she had no 
pretensions in the woild to taste ^ hei veiy senses weie 
vulgai, since she had praised detestable custaid, and 
smacked at wretched wine^ she was therefore content to yield 
the victory^ and for the lest of the night to listen and impiove 
It is tine, she would now and then foiget heiself, and 
confess she was pleased, but they soon bi ought hei back 
again to miserable lefinement She once praised the 
painting of the box m which we weie sitting, but was soon lo 
convinced that such paltiy pieces ought rather to excite 
horioi than satisfaction she ventuied again to commend 
one of the singers, but Mis Tibbs soon let her know, in the 
style of a connoisseui, that the singei in question had 
neither ear, voice, nor 3udgement 

Ml Tibbs, now willmg to prove that his wife^s pietensions 
to music were 3ust, entreated hei to favoui the company 
with a song , but to this she gave a positive denial — ^ f oi you 
know veiy well, my deai,^ says she, ^ that I am not in voice 
to-day, and when one’s voice is not equal to one^s 3udgement, go 
what signifies singing^ besides, as there is no accompaniment, 
it would be but spoiling music ^ All these excuses, howevei, 
weie overruled by the rest of the company, who, though 
one would think they alieady had music enough, 30ined in 
the eiitieaty But paiticularly the widow, now willmg to 
convince the company of hei bleeding, pressed so warmly, 
that she seemed determined to take no lefusal At last then 
the lady complied, and aftei humming tor some minutes, 
began with such a voice, and such affectation, as I could 
perceive gave but little satisfaction to any except hersQ 
husband He sat with raptuie in his eye, and beat time 
with his hand on the table 

You must observe, my fiiend, that it is the custom of 
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this countiy^ when a lady oi gentleman happens to smg, 
for the company to sit as mute and motionless as statues 
Eveiy feature^ eveiy limb^ must seem to coi respond in fixed 
attention , and while the song continues^ they are to lemain 
in a state of universal petrifaction In this mortifying situa- 
tion we had continued for some time^ listening to the song, 
and looking with tianquillity , when the master of the box 
came to infoim us, that the waterworks weie going to 
begin At this infoimation I could instantly perceive the 
10 widow bounce from hei seat , but coirecting herself, she 
sat down again, repressed by motives of good bleeding 
Mrs Tibbs, who had seen the waterworks an hundied times, 
lesolving not to be interiupted, continued hei song without 
any share of mercy, noi had the smallest pity on our 
impatience The widow^s face, I own, gave me high 
entertainment in it I could plainly read the stmggle she 
felt between good bleeding and curiosity, she talked of the 
waterworks the whole evening befoie, and seemed to have 
come merely m order to see them , but then she could not 
30 bounce out in the very middle of a song, for that would be 
forfeiting all pi etensions to high life, or high-lived company 
ever after Mrs Tibbs therefore kept on singing, and we 
continued to listen, till at last, when the song was 3 ust 
concluded, the waiter came to inform us, that the water - 
works were ovei 

^ The waterworks ovei * ^ cued the widow , ^ the watei- 
woiks ovei already * that ’s impossible they can^t be ovei 
so soon ^ ^ ^ It is not my business,' leplied the fellow, ^to 

contradict your ladyship , 1^11 run again and see ^ He went, 
30 and soon returned with a confii matron of the dismal tidrngs 
No ceremony could now bind my Iriend^s disappointed 
mistress, she testified hei displeasure in the openest manner , 
m short, she now began to find fault m turn, and at last 
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insisted upon going home, 3ust at tire time that Mi and 
Mrs Tibbs assured the company, that the polite hours were 
going to begin, and that the ladies would instantaneously 
be entei tamed with the hoi ns Adieu 


LETTEE LXXIII 

LIFE EKBEAUBD AGE 
Fiom Lten Chi Altangi to Hitigpo, hy the way of Moscoiv 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, incieases oui 
desiie of living Those dangeis, which, in the vigoui of 
jouth, we had learned to despise, assume new tenors as we lo 
glow old Oiii caution increasing as our yeais increase, 
feai becomes at last the pievailmg passion of the mind , and 
the small remamdei of life is tahen up in useless efforts to 
keep off oui end, oi piovide foi a continued existence 

Strange contiadiction in our natuie, and to which even 
the wise aie liable ! If I should judge of that pait of life 
which lies befoie me, by that which I have alieady seen, the 
piospect is hideous Experience tells me, that my past 
enjoyments have brought no leal felicity, and sensation 
assuies me, that those I have felt aie strongei than those go 
which are yet to come Yet experience and sensation in 
vam peisuade, hope, moie poweifiil than eithei, dresses 
out the distant prospect in fancied beauty, some happiness 
m long peispective still beckons me to puisne, and, like a 
losing gamestei, eveiy new disappointment incieases my 
ardoui to continue the game 

Whence, my fiiend, this mei eased love of life, which glows 
upon us with 0111 yeais ^ whence comes it, that we thus 
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make gieatei efforts to preserve oui exrstenee, at a period 
wlien it becomes scarce worth the keeping ^ Is it that 
nature^ attentive to the pieseivation of mankind, ineieases 
our wishes to live, while she lessens oui enjoyments , and, 
as she lobs the senses of every pleasure, equips imagination 
in the spoil ? Life would be insuppoi table to an old man, 
who, loaded with infiimities, feared death no more than 
when in the vigour of manhood, the numberless calamities 
of decaying nature, and the consciousness of surviving every 
10 pleasure, would at once induce him, with his own hand, to 
terminate the scene of misery , but happily the contempt 
of death forsakes him, at a time when it could only be 
prejudicial, and life acquires an imaginary value, in proportion 
as its real value is no more 

Our attachment to eveiy object around us increases, in 
general, fioin the length of our acquaintance with it ^ I 
would not choose^, says a French philosopher, Ho see an 
old post pulled up with which I had been long acquainted ’ 
A mind long habituated to a ceitain set of objects, insensibh 
20 becomes fond of seeing them , visits them from habit, and 
parts from them vith reluctance from hence proceeds the 
aval ice of the old in eveiy kind of po^^session They love 
the world and all that it pioduces, they love life and all 
its advantages, not because it gives them pleasuie, but 
because they have known it long 

Chmvang, the Chaste, ascending the thione of China, 
commanded that all who weie unjustly detained in piison, 
duiing the preceding leigns, should be set fiee Among 
the numbei who came to thank then deliverei on thi^ 
^0 occasion, there appealed a majestic old man, who, falling at 
the empeioi^s feet, addiessed him as follows ^ Gieat father 
of China, behold a wretch now eighty-five years old, who 
was shut up in a dungeon, at the age of twenty-two I 
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was impiisonedj though a stiangei to eiime, oi without 
being even confionted by my accusers I have now lived 
in solitude and m darkness for moie than fifty years, and 
am grown familial with distress As yet, dazzled with the 
splendour of that sun to which you have lestored me, I have 
been wandering the streets to find some friend that would 
assist, or relieve, oi remember me, but my fi lends, my 
family, and relations aie all dead, and I am forgotten 
Peimit me then, 0 Chinvang, to weai out the wietched 
remains of life in my former prison the walls of my lo 
dungeon aie to me moie pleasing than the most splendid 
palace, I have not long to live, and shall be unhappy except I 
spend the rest of my days wheie my youth was passed — m 
that piison from whence you were pleased to release me ^ 

The old man’s passion for confinement is similai to that 
we all have for life We are habituated to the piison, we 
look round with discontent, are displeased with the abode, 
andyet the length of oiu captivity only increases our fondness 
for the cell The tiees we have planted, the houses we have 
built, or the posteiity we have begotten, all sei ve to bind us go 
closer to earth^nd embitter our parting Life sues the young 
like a new a cquaintance the companion, as yet unexhausted, 

IS at once instructive and amusing , its company pleases , yet, 
for all this, it is but little legarded To us, who aie 
declined in yeais, life appears like an old fiiend , its 3 ests 
have been anticipated in foimer conversation , it has no 
new story to make us smile, no new impiovement with 
which to surprise yet still we love it destitute of every 
agieement still we love it , husband the wasting treasure 
with ineieased frugality, and feel all thepoignancy of anguish 30 
in the fatal separation 

Sir Philip Moidaunt was young, beautiful, sinceie, biave, 
an Englishman He had a complete foitune of his own, 
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a,nd ilie lo^e ol the king hib master winch was equivalent 
to i idles Life opened all liei tieasiire beioie him, and 
piomised a long succession of futuie happiness. He came, 
tasted of the enteitainment, but was disgusted even in 
the beginning He piofessed an aveision to li\ing, was 
tiled of walking lound the same ciicle, had tiled eveiy 
enjoyment, and found them all grow weakei at eveiy 
lepetition ^If life be in youth so displeasing/ cued he to 
himself, ‘ what will it appeal when age comes on ^ if it be 
JO at piesent indiffceient, suie it will then be execiable ’ This 
thought embitteied eveiy leflection , till at last, with all 
the seieiiity of peiveited leason, he ended the debate with 
a pistol f Had this self-deluded man been appiised, that 
existence glows moiedesiiable to us the longei we exist, he 
would have then faced old age without shi inking, he would 
have boldly daied to Ine, and sened that society bj his 
lutuie assiduity, which he basoh injiucd 1>\ his deseition 
Adieu 


LETTER LXXXIV 

thi 4Mci>oj>s or sevli{\i roiiSj who iimu) died 

IN CIKCl'MSTANCES OE WEETCHEDNESS 

Fim Lien Chi Altangi to Fum Hoam^ First Fiesxdmt of the (krtemoaxal 
Acad&iny at Pelemf in China 

I FANCY the charactei of a poet is in eveiy country the 
same fond of enjoying the piesent, caieless of the future, 
his coiiveisation that of a man of sense, his actions those ot 
a fool , of foititude able to stand nnmoved at the buistmg 
of an eaithqiiake, yet of sensibility to be affected by the 
breaking of a tea-cup, — such is his chaiacter, which. 


1944 
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eonsideied iti eveiy light, is the veiy opposite of that which 
leads to iiches 

The poets of the west aie as lemaikable fox then indigence 
as then genms, and yet, among the niunerous hospitals 
designed to lelieve the pooi, I have heard of but one elected 
foi the benefit of decayed authois This was founded by 
Pope Uiban the Eighth, and called the letieat of the 
incuiables, intimating, that it was equally impossible to 
leelaim the patients, who sued fox leception, fiom poveity 
01 fiom poetiy To be sineeie, weie I to send you an account lo 
of the lives of the western poets, eithei ancient or modem, 

I fancy y ou would think me employed in collecting mateiials 
foi a histoiy of human wretchedness 

Homei IS the first poet and beggai of note among the 
ancients he was blind, and sang his ballads about the 
stieets , but it is obseived, that his mouth was moie 
fiequently filled with verses than with biead Plautus the 
comic poet was bettei off , he had two tiades, he was a poet 
for his diversion, and helped to turn a mill m oidei to gam 
a livelihood Tei ence was a slave, and Boethius died in gaol 20 

Among the Italians, Paulo Boighese, almost as good a 
poet as Tasso, knew fouiteen diffeient tiades, and yet died 
because he could get employment in none Tasso himself, 
who had the most amiable chaiactei of all poets, has often been 
obliged to boirow a ciown fiom some fiiend, 111 oidei to 
pay foi a month^s subsistence, he has left us a pietty 
sonnet, addiessed to his eat, in which he begs the light of 
her eyes to write by, being too poor to afford himself a candle 
But Bentivoglio, pool Bentivoglio * chiefly demands our 
pity. His comedies will last with the Italian language he 30 
dissipated a noble foitune in acts of chanty and benevolence , 
but, falling into miseiy in his old age, was lefused to be 
admitted into an hospital which he himself had elected. 

In Spam, it is said, the great Cervantes died of hungei , 
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and it IS ccitain, that the famous Camoens ended his da vs 
in an hospital 

If we turn to Fiance, we shall theie find even strongei 
instances of the ingiatitude of the public Vaugelas, one 
of the politest waters, and one of the honestest men of his 
time, was suinamed the Owl, fiom his being obliged to keep 
within all day, and venture out only by night, thiough 
feai of his cieditois His last will is very lemaikable 
Aftei having bequeathed all his woildly substance to (ihe 
10 dischaigmg his debts, he goes on thus ‘but as there still 
may remain some creditois unpaid, even aftei all that I 
have shall have been disposed of, m such a case, it is my 
last will, that my body should be sold to the suigeons to 
the best advantage, and that the pui chase should go to 
the dischaigmg those debts which I owe to society, so 
that if I could not, while living, at least when dead, I may 
be useful ’ 

Cassandre was one of the gieatest geniuses of his time, 
yet all his merit could not piocure him a baie subsistence 
90 Being by degiees duven into an hatied of all mankind, from 
the little pity he found amongst them, he even ventured at 
last ungiatefully to impute his calamities to Providence 
In his last agonies, when the piiest entieated him to lely 
on the justice of Heaven, and ask meicy fiom him that 
made him — ‘ If God^, leplies he, ‘ha‘=* shown me no justice 
heie, what leason have I to expect any fiom him heieaftei ^ 
But being answeied, that a suspension of justice w^as no 
argument that should induce us to doubt of its leality, 
‘let me intieat you,^ continued his eonfessoi, ‘by all that 
30 IS dear, to be leconciled to God, your father, youi makei, 
and fiiend' ‘No,^ leplied the exasperated wretch," ‘you 
know the mannei m which he left me to live, and,*' 
pointing to the stiaw on which he was stretched, ‘ you see 
the manner in which he leaves me to die * ^ 

M 2 
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Eut Ihe ‘^iiffeiings oI the poet m othei eountne*^ is 
nothing when compaied to Ins clisti esses heie, the names 
of Spensei and Otway, Butlei and Dijden, aie eveiy day 
mentioned as a national lepioach some of them lived in a 
state of piecaiions indigence^ and others liteially died of 
hungei 

At piesent; the few poets of England no longei depend 
on the gieat for subsistence , they have now no othei 
pations but the public, and the public collectively consideied 
IS a good and a generous inastei It is, indeed, too fiequently 10 
mistaken as to the meiits of eveiy candidate for favoui , 
but to make amends, it is never mistaken long A perfoim- 
ance indeed may be foieed for a time into reputation, but, 
destitute of leal meiit, it soon sulks, time, the touchstone 
of what IS tnily valuable, will soon discovei the fraud, and 
an author should nevei airogate to himself any shaie of 
success, till his work«5 have been lead at least ten yeais with 
satisfaction 

A man of letteis at piesent, whose woiks aie valuable, is 
peifectly sensible of then value Eveiy polite membei of So 
the community, by buying what he wiites, contiibutes to 
leuaid him The iidicule, theiefore, of living in a gaiiet 
might have been wit in the last age, but continues such no 
longei, because no longei tiue A wiitei of leal meiit nou 
ma> easily be iicli, if liisheait be set onl^ on foitune and 
foi those ivho have no meiit, it is but fit that such should 
lemain in merited obscuiity He ma} now lefuse an 
invitation to dinner, without feaimg to incui his pation^s 
displeasure, or to starve by lemaining at home He may 
now vfintme to appeal in company with 3 ust such clothes so 
as othei men geneially wear, and talk even to piinees with 
all the conscious supeiiority of wisdom Though he cannot 
boast of fortune here, yet he can bravelj assert the dignity 
of independence Adieu. 
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THE CONCLOSION 

From Lien Chi Altangi io Fum Hoam, 

After a vaiiety of disappointments^ my wishes aie at 
length fully satisfied My son^ so long expected^ is ai lived , 
at once, by his piesence, banishing my anxiety and opening 
a new scene of unexpected pleasuie His impiovements in 
miud and peison have fai sui passed even the sanguine 
expectations of a tathei I left him a boy, but he is 
10 letuined a man pleasing in his peison, haidened by tiavel, 
and polished l)y adveisity His di<^appointment in lo\c, 
huwevei, had infused an au ot melancholy into his coiivei- 
Mtion, which seemed at inlet vaK to inteiiupt om mutu.d 
satistaetion 1 expected that till's could hnd a cuie only 
tiom time, but foitune, as il willing to load us with hei 
iavouib, ha^ in a moment lepaul eveiy uneasiness with 
laptiue 

Two days attei his at aval, the man m black, with his 
beautiful niece, came to congiatulate us upon this pleasing 
20 occasion , but, guess oui suipiise, when my fiiend^s lovely 
kinswoman was found to be the veiy captive my son had 
lescued fiom Peisia, and who had been wiecked on the 
Wolga, and was earned by the Russian peasants to the poit 
of Aichangel Weie I to hold the pen of a novelist, I 
might be piolix indesciibing then feelings at so unexpected 
an inteiview, but you may conceive then 307 without my 
assistance , woids weie unable to expiess then transpoits , 
then how can woids desciibe it ^ 

When two voung peisons aie sincerely enamouied of each 
30 othei, nothing can give me '-uch plea^siue as ''coiiig them 
maiiied wheihei I know the paitiCb oi not, I am happ\ at 
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thus binding one link moie in the univeibal chain Natuie 
haS; in some measuie, foimed me toi a nialchmakerj and 
given me a soul to sympathize with eveiy mode o£ human 
felicity I instantly, therefoie, consulted the man in black, 
whethei we might not ei own their mutual wishes by man lage 
his soul seems ioimed of similar materials with mine, he 
instantly gave his consent, and the next day was appointed 
ioi the solemnization of then nuptials 

All the acquaintances which I had made since my aiiival 
weie piesent at this gay solemnity The little beau was lo 
constituted mastei of the ceiemonies, and his wife, Mis 
Tibbs, conducted the enteitamment with piopei decoium 
The man in black, and the pawnbiokei’s widow, weie veiy 
sprightly and tendei upon this occasion The widow was 
diessed up undei the diiection of Mib Tibbs , and as foi 
hei lovei, his face was set off b} the assistance of a pig-tail 
wig, which was lent by the little beau, to fit him f oi making 
love with piopei foimality The whole company easil\ 
pel ceived, that it would be a double wedding betoie all was 
o\ei , and, indeed, my fiiend and the widow seemed to make 20 
no seciet of then passion he even called me aside, in oidei 
to know my candid opinion, whethei I did not think him a 
little too old to be mairied foi my own pait,^ 

continued he, ^ I know I am going to play the fool, but all 
my fi lends will piaise my wisdom, and pioduce me as the 
very pattern of disci etion to otheis ^ 

At dinnei,eveiything seemed to run on with goodhumoui, 
haimony, and sati-^f action Eveiy creatuie in company 

thought themselves pretty, and eveiy jest was laughed at 
The man in black sat next his mistie'^s, helped her plate, 30 
chimed hei glass , and, jogging hei knees and hei elbow, he 
whispeied something aicli in hei eai, on which she patted 
his cheek nevei was antiquated passion so playful, so 
haimless, and amusing, as between this leveiend couple 
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The second couise was now called foi, and, among a 
vaiiety oi othei dishes, a hne tuikey was placed befoie the 
widow. The Euiopeans, you know, eaive as they eat, my 
friend, theiefore, begged his mistiess to help him to a pait 
of the tuikey The widow, pleased with an oppoitunity of 
showing her skill in caiving (an ait, upon which, it seems, 
she piqued herself) began to cut it up, by first taking off 
the leg ^ Madam, ^ eiied my fnend, ^it I might be 

peimitted to advise, I would begin by cutting off the wing, 
10 and then the leg will come off moie easily ^ ^ Sii,^ leplies 

the widow, ^ give me leave to understand cutting up a fowl, 
I always begin with the leg ^Yes, Madam, ^ leplies the 
lovei, ^but if the wing be the most convenient mannei, I 
would begin with the wing^ ^ Sii,^ interiupts the lad;y, 

^ when you have fowls of your own, begin mth the wing, if 
you please , but give me leave to take off the leg I hope 1 
am not to be taught at this time of day ^ ^ Madam,’ mteiiupts 
he, ^ we aie nevei too old to be instructed.^ ^ Old, Sir t ^ 
mteiiupts the othei, * who is old, Sii ^ When I die of age, 
so I know of some that will quake for feai if the leg does not 
come off, take the tuikei to youiself ^ ^ Madam, ^ replied 

the man m black, ^ I don^t care a farthing, whethei the leg 
01 the wing comes off, if you aie foi the leg fiist, why you 
shall have the aigumeut, even though it be as I say ’ ‘ As 

toi the mattei of that, cues the widow, ‘ I don^t caie a fig, 
whether you aie foi the leg off oi on, and, fiiend, foi the 
future keep youi distant ‘ O,’ leplied the othei, ^that 
IS easily done, it is only lemoving to the othei end of the 
table , and so, Madam, youi most obedient humble servant ' 
3 ^^ Thus was this courtship of an age destioyed in one 
moment , foi this dialogue effectually bioke off the match 
between this lespectable couple, that had been ]ust concluded 
Thesmallestaccidents disappoint the most important tieaties , 
howevei, though it in some measuie inteuiipied the geneial 
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'satisfaction, it no ways lessened the happiness of the youthful 
couple , and by the young lady’s looks, I could peiceive she 
was not entirely displeased with this inteiruption 

In a few houis, the whole transaction seemed entiiely 
foi gotten, and we have all since enjoyed those satisfactions 
which lesult fiotn a consciousness of making each other 
happy My son and his fau paitnei aie fixed heie foi life , 
the man in black has given them up a small estate in the 
country, which, added to what I was able to bestow, will be 
capable of supplying all the real, but not the fictitious lo 
demands of happiness As foi myself, the woild being but 
one city to me, I do not much care in which of the stieets 
I happen to leside I shall, therefoie, spend the lemaindei 
of mj days in examining the manneis of different eountiies, 
and have prevailed upon the man in black to be my 
companion ^They mii^i often change,’ ws Conhiciufo, 

^ who would be constant in happiness oi \vi«?doni ^ Adieu 



NOTES 

SCOTT’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH 
From the Lives of the Novelists (1821-4) 

Page 1 6 the 39th November Prioi showed fiom Chailes 
Goldsmith’s family Bible that Olivei was bom on Novembei 10, 
1728 The date is given wiongly on the monument in Westnimstei 
Abbey 

12 the Village Preacliei see the Desei ted Village^ 187-92 The 
chaiactei was piobably drawn much moie fiom Goldsmith s biotliei 
Heniy, who had lecently died, than fiom his fathei 

13 seven (hildien this should be eight, of whom Olivei was the 
fifth 

15 Boscommon in 1730 he was given the living of Kilkenny 
West m West Meath (not Roscommon), which he held till hi« death 
m 1747 , after which his widow went to live at Ballymahon 

17 nit/ia le'ite senega ns * giowing old in widow’s weeds ’ 

Page 2 I the slate in tin tlwyiot limy says that the lui- 
poiatoi lode in a ohaiiotwith a slave behind him holding a golden 
mown , Teitullian, the eaily Chiistian Fathei, adds the statement 
that it was the slave’s duty constantly to whispei to his mastei 
leminder that he was a moital Theie is no eailiei authoiity foi 
this addition, but it has become a populai story 

2 uncle hy aftinity 1 e by mairiage , Contaiine’s wife and 
Olivei ’s mothei weie sisteis 

6 a sfzai one who was educated m letuin foi ceitain menial 
seivices lendeied to the othei undergiaduates The teim is still m 
use at Cambiidge, though a sizaiship is now nieiely a small scholai- 
ship and entails no peisonal seivice 

34 Brianton this should be ‘ Bryanton ’ , he was Goldsmith’s 
cousin 

Page 3 6a power this should be ‘person’ Foi ster punts 
the letter 

22 the nanative of George see the Vicm of Wakefidd, xx 

Page 4 14 * Countnes wea^ ve^y different appear ances\ Sic 
An Inquny %nto the Present State of Pohte Learning, xi 

19 Hand mexpeHus loquor ‘ I speak fiom experience ’ 

22 in the i/eai 17t6 a mistake for 1756, he hul been aw«i} 
lathei o\ei two ytais 
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Page ^ Z all a hohdatj at Peckham an ob'solete colloquialism 
for ha^ung no appetite and so not caiing to * peck * ham 

27 Essay on Pohte Lite) aim e An Enqmj // mto the Piesent State 
oj Polite Learning m Euiope^ published in 1759 

32 eagerly Jong\ &c in a lettei to Ins biothei-in-law 
Hodson, written in 1758 

Page 6 10 afterwatds collected the Essays^ twenty- thiee in 
n umbel, \iere collected in 1765 

19 the LetUes Persanes the Baion de Montesquieu, best known 
as the authoi of E Esprit des Lois (1748), made his name by his 
Persian Letters (1721), a clever ciiticism of Fiench society of his 
day Goldsmith’s ‘ Chinese Lettei s ’ appealed singly twice a week 
in the Piibhc Ledger of 1760 

Page 7 17 Neicbery John Newbeiy, booksellei, of St Pauls 
Churchyard, ‘the philanthiopic booksellei who has wiitten so many 
little books foi childien ’ {Vicai of Wakefield^ xviii) 

31 Johnson \s said to haie contiihnfed at Boswell’s lequest 
Johnson in 1783 maiked the hues he had furnished , theie weie 
only nine in all, viz 420, 

To stop too feaiful, and too faint to go , 

and the last ten lines (429-38), with the exception of 435-6, which 
con cam a mistake of fact 

Page 8 7 The Club founded, accoiding to Boswell, in 
Febiuaiy 1764 by Sii Joshua Reynolds , Johnson and Goldsmith 
weie original members 

25 Retaliation written piobably in Pebiuaiy 1774, but not 
publibhed till aftei his death 

27 Bn lie, the dinnei hell of the House of Commons the name 
given to Edmund Buike, one of the greatest oiators of the day, 
because his using to speak was the signal foi his unintelligent 
hearers, who dreaded long speeches, to go to dinner The nick- 
name was not given till long aftei Retaliation, but the hint is found 
there, see below, p 91, 11 35, 36 of the poem 

Page 9 6 an apologue a fable That of the Little Fishes tells 
how they ‘ saw buds fly over then heads, and envying them peti- 
tioned Jupiter to be changed into birds’— see Boswell, sub anno 
1773 

13 Lettei s on the History of England the real title was A 
History of England m a Senes of Letters fl om a Nobleman to his Son 
(1764) , as the woik was anonymous it was attiibuted to many 
different authors, among others to George, fiist Baion Lyttelton 
(1709-73), author of a Histoiy of Henry II and other works 

19 Lee Lewes this is a strange slip on Scott’s part , the 
anecdotes mentioned were communicated to the Eui opean Magazine 
in a senes of papers by William Cooke, a young lush law student 
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who had cliambeis neai Goldsmith in the Temple, see Ewopean 
Magazine^ xxiv (1793) 

21 Hume, Jiapm, Aennet DeiVid U.mne's Htbtom/ of England 
(1754-61) was his chief authoiity, as fai as Hume went Paul de 
Rapin wiote UHstotfe d'Anglete^te (1724), which was tianslated 
(1725-31) into English and was consideied a great work , Bishop 
White Kennet’s Compleat History of England appeared in 1706 

34 Selections of English Foetiy this was Beauties of English 
Poetry Selected, 1767, for which Griffin, the bookseller, gave him £50, 
not ‘two hundred’, as Scott says on the authority of Cooke 
Goldsmith claimed that the making of such selections showed th5 
*ait of piofession in authorship more than othei compilations, 
foi in such selections ‘ judgement is to be paid foi ’ 

Page 10 S the honours of the soch i e of the comic stage 
Soccus (the sockj was the light shoe worn by the comic actoi, as 
the buskin, oi high boot, was by the actoi in tiagedy 

Page 11 1 this poem the Besei ted Village (1770) 

11 Lee Leioes this should be William Cooke, as befoie 

20 Deal lovehj howeis, &c 11 5-14 

32 a Shoemahei's Holiday in 1768 Goldsmith took a cottage 
eight miles down Edgwaie Eoad which had been built by a shoe 
makei, and which he accoidingly termed the Shoemakei’s Paiadise 
Following up the idea, he called his jaunts louiid the aietiopolis 
a shoemaker’s holiday, piobabl;^ without any lefeience to— possibly 
inignoiance of — Dekkei’s delightful comedy of that name 

Page 12 6 HighhwyBatn about foui miles from the Temple 
and due noith of the City of London White Conduit House was a 
tea-garden at Pentonville, much fiequented by tiadesmen on 
Sundays, the ooftee house was in Deveieux Court, off Essex 

Street, Stiand , the Temple Exchange was a coffee house neai 
Temple Bai 

10 ordinal y lunch or dinner at a hxed puce 

24 insisted upon letuimng the tale is told by Glover and by 
Cooke, but neithei Foistei nor Leslie Stephen (in D N B) regards 
it as credible 

28 Inssoy claims the honow but see what Macaulay says 
below, p 30, 28-31 Lissoy has, howevei, identified itselt with 
the 1 illage by adopting the name Auburn 

Page 13 5 Abridgements of the Histoiy of Borne and England 
he brought out a two- volume Boman History in 1769, and a four- 
volume History of England in 1771 , he abiidged the foimei in 
1772 and the lattei in 1774 

11 the 1 esentment of the moi e zealous Whigs the Histoi y was only 
a compilation fiom Eapin, Caite, Hume, and Smollett, as Goldsmith 
admits in the preface , but the unfoitunate author was assailed as 
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* the tool of the mniistiy *, and as betiaying his country * foi base 
& scandalous pay ’ 

13 Langton Bemiet Langton, a young fiiend of Johnson’s and 
Goldsmith’s and an original member of the Club , Johnson said of 
him, ‘the eaith does not beai a woithiei man ’ 

16 Sqiitte Bichat d a veiy unpolished specimen of youthful 
squueaichy fiom Yanbiugh and Cibbei’s comedy, The Piovoled 
Husband i among his fatuous lemaiks, however, theie is no such 
statement as this 

22 Lee Lewes heie, foi the fiist time m this Life^ the name is 
light Lee Lewes was a young actoi, who made his fiist appearance 
in comedy on this occasion and achieved a gieat success , Goldsmith 
wiote an epilogue foi Lewes’s benefit in the same yeai In 1805 
the actoi bi ought out foui volumes of anecdotes about himself and 
the theatiical piofession, in which, stiange to say, no mention is 
made of Goldsmith The extiact which Scott gives as Lewes’s is, 
as befoie, fiom Cooke’s memoirs 

Page 14 3 Colmau Geoige Colman, the eldei (1732-94), 
manager at Covent Garden theatie 

6 the Life of Di Goldsmith i e the anonymous Life pi efixe<l 
to the 1780 edition of Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays 

29 a Histotif of the Haith^ &c in eight volumes, 1774 

Page 15 7 ^tiangmij a pain till disease of the uiimu^ oigaiib 

11 Bt Jamessfevei poiideis a lemedy fashionable at the time 
and gioatly believed in by Goldsmith The piopiietoi of the 
powdois was Fiancis Newbeiy, the booksellei, so it is not siiipiising 
that the nostium was putted in Goody Tuo Shoes and othei woiks 
issued by him 

16-35 ‘To the luemoiy of Olivei Goldsmith, Poet, Natuialist, 
and Historian, who left untouched haidly any kind of wilting and 
touched none without adorning it , alike in lousmg laughtei and 
teais he was a mighty though gentle mastei of the emotions , m 
genius exalted, living, and veisatile , in language lofty, cleai, and 
giaceful This monument has been elected by the love of his 
comiades, the loyalty of his fiiends, and the devotion ofhisieadeis 
He was boin in Iieland, in a place called Pallas, in the paiish ot 
Foiney, and the county of Longfoid, on November 29, 1731 [see 
note to p 1 6] , he was educated in Dublin, and died m London, 
Apiil 4, 1774 * The youthful student may note that the genitives in 
the first two lines depend on ‘niemonam ’ in the tenth line, and that 
the subject of ‘ coluit ’ is the three following lines taken collectively 
Conington pointed out long ago that ‘oinavit’ in classical Latin 
would be ‘ oinaiet’ (‘m such a way that he did not adorn it ’) 

Page 16 22 story of the White Mice in 1760, when Goldsmith 
Wtib living in gieat poveity in Gieen Aiboiii Coiiit, the impecunious 
Pilkington ,ii)pealed to h^m for a loan ol two guineas to \ju\ a 
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iag<‘ foi two white mice which he wished to oHei to ceitain 
duchess Iroldsmith had but half a guinea, which he immediatel} 
offeied , and then at Pilkington’s suggestion lent him his watch 
to pawn that he might make up the amount It is peihaps 
needless to add that the half-guinea was nevei letuined, and that 
Goldsmith had to ledeem his watch foi himself some months latei 

27 Maste) Jenkinson who cheated Di Piimiose in the Vua) of 
Wakefield^ xiv, by paying him for his horse with a woithless ^ dialt 
on neighboui Flamboiough and persuading the guileless Moses to 
exchange the family colt foi *a gioss of gieen spectacles with 
silvei urns and shagreen cases ’ 

Page 19 5 Bayes the diainatic author who appeals in the 
Reheat saf a builesque comedy by the Duke of Buckingham and 
seveial others which appealed in 1672 The charactei of Bajes 
was intended foi a skit on Dryden, to whom the name clung foi 
the lest of his life 
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Whitten in 1856 foi the eighth edition of the Eimfclopaedm 
Biitanmca (1853-60) 

Page 20 7 diocesan school a school attached to a eathedial 

8 Elphm in Roscommon 

15 the himf and splendid caitiial i e London 

Page 21 2 an old qmt tei ma&tet this was Thomas By inc, fiom 
whom peihaps the schoolmastei is cliawn in the Be^oied Vdlaqf, 
193-218 

5 banshees fames oi spiiits attached to families ol puie lush 
Idood They weie in the h ibit of foietelling b) then wailing- tin 
death of any membei of the family 

Rapjmee chiefs the Rappaiees weie lush fieebooteis of the 
se^enteenth and eighteenth centuiies they domed then name 
fiom the lush tapaue, ‘a shoit pike’ 

6 Baldeaig O'Donnell was haidly a Rappaiee He fought foi 
James II, and aftei the capitulation of Limeiick seived undei 
William III 

galloping Hogan was a Rappaiee leadei with a hundred 
followers, who made submission to the goveininent in 1691, but 
was afterwaids killed by his foimei associates See the Impartial 
Hxstoiy of the Wais m Ireland, by Dean Stoiy (1693), for which 
leference I am indebted to Notes and Queues for 1871 See also 
The BappateeSf a poem by the Canadian statesman, the Hon 
T D’A M’Gee 

7 Peterhor oiigh Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of Peteiboiough, 
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was leaclei of the English toices in the Wai of the Spanish 
Succession (1705) Macaulay clesciibes him as ‘the most extita 
oidinaiy chaiactei of that age’ (‘Wai of the Succession m 
Spain ’) 

Stanhope James, fiist Eail Stanhope, succeeded Peteiboiough 
in Spain 

8 Monjmth the castle piotecting Baicelona on the south 
Peterborough took it by stoim aftei a thiee weeks’ siege 

Bnhuega i§ forty miles north-east of Madrid Heie the 
English under Stanhope, aftei fighting biavel;y, capitulated to the 
Due de Vendome 

14 Caiolan Turlogh Caiolan, or O’Caiolan, was an lush 
wandering minstiel who died in 1738 

22 the Glofious and Immortal Memory so of William III, a 
favouiite toast of the Orangemen 

31 Knowle Knole Park, a seat of Loid Sackville’s, is near 
Sevenoaks The portrait is by Sii Joshua Reynolds 

Paoe 22 20 on the window the pane is now preserved in the 
manuscript room at Tiinity College, Dublin 

23 the woolsack the seat of the Loid Chancellor in the House 
of Lords 

Pa^e 23 21 A geneiom kinsman see note to p 2 2 

Page 24 14 to asseH m print that he loas present see Gold- 
smith’s Memoiis of M de Voltane ‘The peison who wiites this 
Memoir, who had the honoui and the pleasuie of being his 
[Voltaire’s] acquaintance, lemembers to have seen him in a select 
company of wits of both sexes at Pans, when the subject happened 
to turn upon English taste and learning ’ Fontenelle and Dideiot 
aie mentioned as having been piesent 

Pian 9 ois Mane Aiouet, who took the name of Voltaire at the 
age of 24, was the gieatest Fiench wntei of the eighteenth 
centuiy, histones, plays, poems, novel philosophical tieatises, 
and attacks on ecclesiasticism and the cunent leligion pouiocl 
fiom his pen till his death in 1778 at the age of 84 

Beinaid le Bovier de Fontenelle was an equally piolific wiitei, 
who was boin foity yeais befoie Voltaire and became piesident 
of the Academie des Sciences 

22 a doctoi's degree the authorities are divided as to whether 
he took his M B at Louvain or at Padua There is no satisfactory 
evidence for either, but he was generally termed ‘ Di Goldsmith ’ 

26 stt oiling player this is merely an infeience fiom his 
‘Adventures of a Strolling Player*, contiibuted to the British 
Magazine 

30 Axe Yard Forster in his Life calls it Axe Lane , but I can- 
not identify either Pepys in his youth lived in an Axe Yaid oft 
Whitehall, where the Foreign OflSce now stands. 
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iishe> of a school thi«? was kept by a dissenting mimstei, 
Di Milnei, at Peckbam 

33 a hoolcseUe?' s had a needy authoi engaged by a booksellei 
— ^we should now say, publishei— to wxite to oidei The name of 
his employ ei was Giiffiths The most 'galling’ incident m his 
new post was the severe editing to which Griffiths and his wife 
subjected his articles 

Page 26 12 in a nnsefahle coiut this was at 12 Gieen Aiboui 
Couit, neai Ludgate Hill, wheie the S E & C Railway nowiuns 

13 Fleet Bitch oiiginally the western boundaiy of the City of 
London It was navigable as fai as Holboin Budge, but is now 
conveited into a common sewei running underneath Faiiingdon 
Street 

23 once far famed shop that of John Newbery, see note to 

p 7 17 

26 Life of Beau Nash published in 1762, this is lepnnted in 
the Globe edition of Goldsmith’s Works 

Page 26 24 Johnson in 1760 Goldsmith had prospeied enough 
to move to a moie decent lodging in Wine Office Couit, Fleet 
Street Heie in May 1761 Johnson, whom he had complimented 
in the fifth number of The Bee (see below, p 99 18) came to 
supper with him Goldsmith thus made the great Doctoi’b 
acquaintance two years earlier than Boswell, a fact which the 
lattei nevei foigave 

26 Beynolds Sii Joshua Reynolds was now (1760) at the height 
of his fame Eight years latei, when the Royal Academy was 
founded, he became its first president In 1784 he was appointed 
portiait-paintei to the King, and in 1792 he died 

Burke Edmund Burke came to London in 1748, and fiom 
that time till 1761 he maintained himself by literary woik Aftei 
two years’ absence in Ireland as private secretary to ‘ Single speech ’ 
Hamilton, he returned to England, and devoted himself to 
politics, enteiing Paihament first in 1765, wheie he at once gained 
a high place among the Whigs 

30 the nine onginal memheis besides Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Buike, and Reynolds, mentioned heie, the otheis weie Beauclerk 
(see below, p 32 33), Nugent, Langton, Chamiei, and Sii John 
Hawkins They met once a week to sup at 7 o’clock at the Turk’s 
Head in Gerraid Street, Soho 

Page 27 4 his landlady this was not, of course, in the Inns of 
Couit, but while he was living at Islington, whithei he went foi a 
couple of years in 1762 In 1764 he moved to the Temple, where 
he occupied thiee sets of chambeis in succession, finally dying at 
2 Brick Court 

28 The opinion of the most skilful ci ifics this lemark was made 
by Johnson in the Critical Eemeiv 
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30 th( Duhlhu! Popo bion»]ii out tho fouilli book ol the 
Diinciad m 1741 

Page 28 11 iliGVicatoiValitJiel(la2)pet(ted at was published 
in 1766 by F Newbeiy, the nephew of the ‘ philanthiopic book- 
sellei who was piesumably the peison fioin whom Johnson had 
obtained the sixty pounds Piobably Newbeiy kept it by him foi 
two yeais because he did not caie to risk a loss till he was leassuied 
by the success of the Traiellet 

20 the vicar and his monogamy ‘ I maintained, with Whiston, 
that it was unlawful foi a piiest of the Chuich of England, after 
the death of his fiist wife, to take a second,’ chap ii 

21 cosmogony creation of the Univeise, chap xiv 

Page 29 ^ at Covent Gaiden wheie Geoige Colman, the 
Eldei, was nianagei 

11 False Dehcacy a sentimental play by Hugh Kelly, of whom 
Johnson unkindly said that he had written more than he had read 
The * immense lun ’ of the play is an example of Macaulay’s love of 
exaggeration , the play was produced just six nights before Gold 
smith’s, but it had been an undoubted success, though Johnson 
pionounced it ‘totally devoid of delicacy ’ 

20 omitted aftei the Jiist night when the play was levived five 
jeais latei the omitted scene was lestoied ‘b> special request’, 
which shows that the taste of the public had somewhat impio\ed 
in the inteival 

25 with Baye'^ m the Iteheai sal see note to p 19 5 
the only use of a plan is to hung in fine things sec the 

JRehcaisaly Act ui Sc i 

‘ Smith the Play does not go on 

Bayes Play does not go on*^ I don’t know what ^o\\ mean 
wdiy, i'' not this pait of the Play ^ 

Smith Yes, hut the Plot stands still 

Bayes Plot stands still * -ivhy, what a Devil is the Plot good foi , 
but to In mg in fine things 

Smith 0, 1 did not know that befoie ’ 

29 that theoi y about wealth and Inxui'y i e that the growth of 
luxurious habits among the well-to do bungs about the decay of 
the peasantry, see the Deseited Village, 51-2 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a piey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 

a sentiment which has survived the censures of political economists 
with which Macaulay airily dismisses it 

33 The finest poem m the Latin language Lucie tius’s poem 
Be Renm Natuia, a poetical version of the teaching of Epicurus 
Macaulay’s judgement of the poem will be endorsed by many who 
can see nothing ‘ silly ’ or ‘ mean * in the doctrine 

Page 30 19 The milage m its decay is an hish village this is 
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not wholly true Thanks to the Enclosure Acts, at least thiee 
million acies of common land in England weie enclosed between 
1709 and 1797, and neaiJy all the village land fell into the 
hands of one wealthy propnetoi, the occupants, if they lemained, 
staying on, not as small faimeis, but as labouieis 

Page 31 8 Kelly see note to p 29 11 
Cumhetland fochard Cumbeiland, see below, Retahatmi^ 
61-78, and note 

27 Nasehy, wheie the Parliamentarians undei Paiifax decisively 
defeated the Royalists (1645), is m Noithamptonshiie 
29 hoaxed by Gibbon The famous histoiian does not appeal 
to have been intimate with eithei Goldsmith oi Johnson Boswell 
fiankly detested him, classing him with * infidel wasps and veno 
nious insects’ — a judgement which (except foi the ‘infidelity ’) 
posterity is moie likely to tiansfei to Boswell himself Gibbon 
joined the Club in the yeai of Goldsmith’s death 
31 Montezuma the Aztec king of Mexico at the time of its 
conquest by Coites, 1519-22 

Page 32 1 ‘ ^ he can tell a horse fi om a cow ’ fiom a foot-note 
m Boswell’s L%fe^ suh anno 1776 

5 the sun is longa in the northern signs fiom the spiing to 
the autumn equinox is 5089 of the yeai , this amounts to lathei 
moie than SJ days o\ei the half yeai Macaulay and his ‘ eveiy 
schoolboy’ may legaid this as a mattei of common knowledge, 
the ordinary mortal is piobably as ignoiant of it as Goldsmith was 
7 Maupertuis Pien e Louis Maupei tuis, a French mathematician, 
astionomei, and philosophei, was head of the expedition sent by 
Louis XV to Lapland in 1736 to measuie a degiee of longitude 
26 hulks the framewoik pio]ecting fiom the fiont of a shop , 
it was a usual place foi slumbei appaiently m the eighteenth 
eentuiy Cf Humphiy Chnlei (1771), ‘Duiing the heats of 
summei he commonly took his repose upon a bulk ’ 

33 Beauclerk Topham Beaucleik was the only son of Loid 
Sydney Beaucleik and an intimate fiiend of Di Johnson’s, who was 
thiity yeais his senior Many of his conveisations with Johnson, in 
some of which he gallantly held his own, aie lecoided by Boswell 
Gat nek David Garrick, the famous actoi, had been a pupil 
of Johnson’s at Edial, neai Lichfield, m 1736 The two came to- 
gethei to London the following yeai to seek, and find, then fortunes 
He was elected to the Club m 1773, ten yeais aftei its foundation, 
when he was not merely the foremost English actor, but manager 
at Drury Lane ‘His conveisation ’, according to Johnson, was 
‘gay and grotesque — a dish of all sorts, but all good things’ — 
Boswell, suh anno 1776 On another occasion he said that Garnck 
was ‘the first man in the world for sprightly conversation Ihid , 
suh anno 1763 

1944 H 
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Page 33 8 Hot ace Walpole the thud son of Sii Robeit Walpole 
succeeded to the eaildom of Orford at the age of 74 He was a 
voluminous author, but his reputation rests chiefly on his Letteis, 
of which ovei thiee thousand have been published His desciiption 
of Groldsniith is fiom a foot-note in Boswell’s Life of Johnson ^ snh 
anno 1763, wheie Granick’s epigiam is also given 

10 Chamiei Antony Chamiei, an Under Secietaiy of State, was 
an oiiginal member of the Club, see note to p 20 30 The teim 
‘ foolish chattel ei ’ is Macaulay’s own invention , what Chamiei said 
was, ‘Well, I do believe he wrote this poem himself and, let me 
tell you, that is believing a gieat deal * {Boswell, sub anno 1778 ) 

12 JEien Bo^vell could say thd , sub anno 1772 

Page 34 26 he said to Boswell this is not given in Boswell^ but in 
Sii John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson ‘He aftected Johnson’s style and 
mannei of conveisation, and when he had utteied, as he often 
would, a laboured sentence, so tumid as to be scaice intelligible 
would ask if that was not tiuly Johnsonian, yet he loved not 
Johnson, but lathei emied him foi his pai-ts, and once intieated 
a fiiend to desist fiom piaismg him, “ foi in doing so ”, said he, 
“you haiiow up my veiy soul ” Mp 416 in the 1787 ed ) 

27 Geotge Sfeevens he bi ought out a second edition of Johnson’s 
Shalespeate in 1778, eight yeais aftei the fiist, making many 
important additions In the following year he was elected to the 
Club on Johnson’s lecommendation He was of a meddlesome and 
saicastic tempei and, accoiding to Beaucleik, deseived to bo 
hanged foi always speaking ill of his fiiends behind then backs 
{Boswell, sub anno 1778 ) 

28 Cumbetland smloelow, Betahation, 

Page 36 18 Lord Chte Robeit Clive, the foundei of the 
British Empiie in India, letuined to England in 1760 aftei the 
battle of Plassey with a foi tune of ^40,000 pei annum He was 
laised to the peerage two yeais latei 

19 8n Lawimce Dundas heaped up an immense foi tune bj 
acting as contiactor to the English aimy diuing the eaily pait of 
the Seven Yeais’ Wai 

28 a gamble) the only authoiity foi this, apait fiom his 
youthful follies is Ciadock’s Memons (1828) 

Page 38 2 « netvotta fevet a fevei biought on by a nervous 
stiain 

20 the Bid of Apt il this should be the 4th 

22 now fo) gotten Goldsmith’s memoiy is, howevei, peipetuated 
by a tablet on the wall 

28 a little poem BetahaUon, see note to p 8 25, and below, 

p 90 

Page 37 12 « cenotaph an empty tomb, as a mattei of fact 
theie IS only a tablet in Westniinstei Abbey. 
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NolUtenb Joseph Nollekens, the son of a paintei of Antwerp, 
was boin in England in 1737, wheie he lived foi the greatei pait 
of his life He was elected to the Royal Academy m 1772 
13 the tnscnpUon see above, p 16 15 

36 A life of Goldsnnth Johnson agreed to write a Life to be 
prefixed to an edition of Goldsmith’s works, but disputes aiose 
among the booksellers interested in the ventuie, and the project 
was abandoned The Lives of the Poets, estimated by some as 
Johnson’s gieatest work (1779-81), consists of a series of biographies 
piefixed to the works of the various poets included in the senes , 
these begin with Cowley, whom Johnson considered the eailiest of 
the moderns, and end with Lyttelton, who died the year before 
Goldsmith 

29 M't Pi 101 , See James Prior’s Life of Goldsmith appeared in 
1837 in two volumes, John Porstei’s in 1848, and Washington 
luing’s, which added little oi nothing, in 1849 Of these, Foistei’s 
has been fai the most popular, about twelve editions having been 
published m England Piioi issued pamphlets in which he accused 
both the later writers of making unfair use of his own labours 
Washington living is best known by his Sketch Book, Life of 
Mahomet, and Kntcleihocl ePs Ui^itoiy of New Yoik , Forstei by his 
Life of Dicleii^ 


THACKERAY’S GOLDSMITH 

From the English Humounsts of the Eighteenth Centwy (1853) 

Paoe 38 1 Jet4 sin cette houle, &c 

Mean, ugl}, suffeiing, hurled 
Into this weary world, 

Half stifled ’mid the shoulders of the thxong, 

I raised a piteous cry , 

The good God made reply, 

Na>, sing, pool little one, sing all day long’’ 

To sing then — be it so — 

Is my lot here below. 

And gam perchance their love who hear my song 

13 B4iangei, Pieiie Jean de (1780-1857), a famous French lyric 
poet , the lines are fiom a poem of five stanzas called ‘ Ma Vocation ’ 
Page 39 28 lleiOci, Johann Gottfiied von (1744-1803), a 
Geiman ciitic and poet In 1776, ten years after the appeal ance 
of The Viciu of Wakefield, he went as court chaplain to Weimar, 
where Goethe also lived 

35 Melchisedecl see Hebiei^s vii 1, ‘This Melchisedec, king of 
Salem, priest of the most high God ’ 

N 3 
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Page 40 27 om excellent Wakefield the piactice of calling a 
clergyman by the name of his parish is, so fai as I can learn, no 
moie usual in Geimany than in England 

Page 41 1 Doctoi Pnmiose the Vicai was no doubt drawn in 
pait fiom the Rev Chailes Goldsmith, but in many features he was 
a copy of the William Whiston so often mentioned in the novel, who 
was Piofessoi of Mathematics at Cambiidge, translator of Josephus^ 
and the film upholdei of some veiy heteiodox theology (1667-1752) 

19 the hiny the iivei in Longfoid neai Pallas 

Page 42 14 the kitchen tin f turf oi peat is the usual fuel in 
Ii eland 

Page 43 2 a half-dozen of lush dependants it was not only 
foi purposes of spungmg that Iiishmen kept together See the 
Journal to Stella, Decembei 19, 1711, ‘Patiick [the Dean’s seivant] 
IS gone to the buiial of an lush footman The Tush seivants 
always club to buiy a countiyman ’ 

22 hj his h other s lines see The Deset ted Village, 141-2 

A man he was to all the country deai, 

And passing iich with foity iiounds a yeai 

Page 44 10 ‘ Mistake of a Night ’ the sub-title of She Stoops 
to Conqtiet — which was based on this incident— was The Mistakes of 
a Night 

Page 45 24 hucleen a young Iiishinan of the infenoi gentiy 

25 one patton he held a tutoiship with one Mi Plinn foi a 
time 

Page 46 10 Faiheim, Du Petit, and Duhamel dit Monceau m 
the lettei the last two aie called ‘ Petit ’ and ‘ Du Hamel de 
Monceau’ Piofessoi Phelps says the names should be Antoine 
Periein, Petit, and Duhamel-Dumonceau , the first was appointed 
Piofes&oi of Anatomy and Snigeiy at the Jaidiii des Plantes, Pans, 
in 1758, before which he held the Chan of Medicine at the College 
de Fiance Petit was, I suppose, Antoine Petit, who succeeded 
Feiiein at the Taidm des Plantes Henii-Louis Duhamel du 
Monceau was a famous botanist, who wiote many useful woiks on 
agiicultuie 

27 But me, &c from The Tiavellei, 23-30 , see below, p 62 

Page 47 20 London com t see note to p 25 12 

21 that queer coal-scuttle ‘While they weie conveising 
a pool lagged little giil of veiy decent behavioui enteied, who, 
dropping a cuitsey, said, “My mama sends hei compliments and 
begs the favoui of you to lend hei a chambei pot full of coals ” ’ (fiom 
Bishop Peicy’s Memoii, quoted by Foister, Lite, Book II, chap vi) 

28 An inspued idiot ''' seep 83 8, and note 

29 the “ goosehet t if-fool ” Goldsmith’s teim foi himself in Petaha 
Uon, 1 16 
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Page 48 3 thep} mtof me this was by Maichi, and appealed m 
Decembei 1770, the pictuie having been exhibited the pievious 
Apiil Forstei gives this incident in his Ltfe^ the old pupil being 
a Mr Samuel Bishop 

Page 49 2 Beattie James Beattie (1735-1803), a Scottish 
poet, essayist, and philosophical writei , he was sometime Professoi 
at Aberdeen 

4 Kelly see above, p 29 11, and note 

10 Colman's actors see above, p 14 3, and note 

Page 60 19 ^ lette> punted in Foistei s Life, Book II, chap v , 
the books had been sent to Goldsmith to review 

22 * He ua^ wild^ str" ‘Bi Goldsmith is one of the fiist men 
we now have as an author, and he is a veiy wo i thy man too He 
has been loose in his piinciples, but he is coming light ’ {Boswell^ 
sub anno 1763) 

Page 51 7 ivho has touched on almost efoewj subject^ &c see 
above, p 15 18 

20 ‘ Was eve^ poet/ Sea fiom a lettei to Boswell, July 4, 1774 

31 the Spectator appealed i e as a silent, leserved person (see 
Spectator f'ko 12) 

33 the Lusiad the national epic of the Poituguese by Oamoens 
(1572), which Goldsmith, despite his entiie ignoiance of the lan- 
guage, professed himself ready to tianslate He was fortunately 
induced to transfer the work to Mickle, a Scot, who is best known 
in England as autnoi of ^Theie’s nae luck abootthe Hoose’ 

Page 52 15 the chambert^ m the Temple Goldsmith moved to 
2 Buck Court, Temple, in the early pait of 1768 He had befoie 
had chambers in Garden Court and in King’s Bench Walk 

24 m Boswell from a lettei to Bennet Langton 

Page 53 5 Here, as I take, 6cC from TheDeseHed Village, 77 sqq 

Page 54 20 Utopia ‘ideal community’, from Sii Thomas Moie^s 
woik of that name , the teim literally means ‘ nowhere ’ 

Ytetot ‘ Le Roi d’Yvetot ’ was the title of a song by Berangei 
(for whom see above, note to p 38 13) , it was written in 1813 
to celebrate the blessings of a small dominion whose ruler aimed 
at happiness lather than conquest Thackeray made a translation 
of the ballad, which is to be found in his works Yvetot is a small 
town m the north of France, which, with its adjacent tenitoiy, 
had a king of its own during part of the Middle Ages 

Page 65 1, 2 tny Lot d Clat e and my Loi d Nugent were the same 
person, viz Mr Robert Nugent, Compti oiler of the Prince of Wales’s 
Household , he was raised to the Insh peerage, as Yiscount Claie 
in 1766, and Earl Nugent ten yeais later He was Goldsmith’s 
sohtaiy pation, to whom The Haunch oi Yomon was addiessed He 
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wab ne\ei a niembei of the Club, neithei was he lelated to the 
Di Nugent who was an original membei 

2 my Loid Bishop seveial bishops weie at one time oi anothei 
membei s ot the Club, among them being the Bishop Peic} men- 
tioned m the note to p 47 21 

14 Goldy^b play vaiious names weie suggested foi She Stoopb to 
Conquet, ‘The Mistakes ot a Night,’ ‘The Old House a New Inn,’ 
and ‘The Belle’s Stratagem’ being some ot them The name 
finally chosen was Goldsmith’s own suggestion, possibly piompted, 
Mr Doble suggests, by Diyden’s line — ‘ But kneels to conquei and 
but stoops to nse * 

Page 56 2 Eanelagh these famous gaidens weie at the east 
of Chelsea Hospital, the Rotunda was built m 1740 foi the peifoini- 
ance of masqueiades and conceits Foi a time Ranelagh quite 
eclipsed Vauxhall, but it giadually tell into dibiepute, and was 
clobed in 1805 

the Pantheon, in Oxfoid Stieet, was opened in 1771 as a place 
toi dancing and theatiicals it was burnt down in 1792, and when 
rebuilt was again burnt down The site is now occupied by 
Messis Gilbey, the wine mei chants 

3 Madame Comelys' a Venetian who was the managei of 
Cailisle House, Soho Square, wheie balls and concerts weie held 
Aftei twelve very iirofitable yeais, duiing which hei looms weie 
thionged by all the lank and fashion of tne day, she was leduced 
to bankiuptcy by the opening of the Pantheon 

4 the Jessamy Bnde the pet name Goldsmith gave to the 
youngei of the Miss Hornecks Jessamy is anothei foim of Jasmme 
She aftei waids maiiied Colonel Gwyn (see p 53 35) If Gold 
smith evei was in love, it was with this ch aiming giil , but, so fax 
as we know, he nevei confessed it eithei to hei oi to anyone else 

6 he) beantifitl sisfei Catheiine, called by Goldsmith ‘Little 
Comedy ’ 

8 Gilhay, James (1757-1815), the famous caricatuiist , about 
twelve or fifteen hundied woxks aie asciibed to him, most of them 
reflecting on the king oi the court 

21 Noithcoie, James, RA (1746-1831), a well-known poitiait 
paintei, and the authoi of a Life of Sii Joshua Reynolds 

23 The younger Cohnan Geoige, the son of Geoige Colman men- 
tioned above, p 14 3, like his father he was a dramatist, his 
best known play being The Hen at Law The passage quoted is 
from his Random Records 

Page 67 25 plucked his gown, &o fiom Deseited Village, 
184 

34 ^compassion for another's woe' I cannot find this quotation 
it it l>e one Piotessoi R.egel suggests that Colman was thinking 
of tin lines in the De^nfed Village (371-2) 
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The good old biie the hist piepdi’d to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept foi otheis’ woe 

Page 59 29 running taces with the constable the moie usual 
phiase IS ‘ outrunning the constable i e getting into del)t 

Page 60 10 Cotinselloi an old-fashioned teim foi a baiii&tex 

Page 61 14 Swift and Fopcj &c these five, togethei with 
seven othei wiitexs, foimed the subject of Thackeiay’s Ledme^ on 
The English Humomish of the Eighteenth Ckntury 


THE TEAVELLER 

Page 62 When the poem appeal ed in Decembei 1764 Goldsmith 
prefixed a dedication to his oldei brother Heniy, in which he says, 
‘ as a part of this poem was foinieily wiitten to you from Switzerland 
[i e in 1755], the whole can now with proprietj^ be only insciibed 
to you ’ He adds, What reception a poem may find which has 
neithei abuse, party, nor blank verse to support it, I cannot tell, 
noi am I solicitous to know My aims are right I have 
endeavoured to show that there may be equal happiness in states 
that are differently governed from oui own , that every state has 
a particular principle of hap]piness, and that this principle in each 
m^ be carried to a mischievous excess ’ 

The first edition was dated 1765, and was lapidly followed by 
three others , the sixth edition was five yeais later, and the ninth, 
the text of which is here given — for there were several alterations 
in the early editions — in 1774, the year of Goldsmith’s death 
1 slow ‘ Chamiei once asked him [Goldsmith] what he meant 
by “slow”, the last word in the hist line of the T^avellei , did he 
mean tardiness of locomotion‘s Goldsmith, who would say some- 
thing without consideration, answered “Yes” I [Johnson] was 
sitting by, and said, “No, ‘^ir, you do not mean taidine^^b ot 
locomotion, you mean that sluggishness of mind which comes 
upon a man in solitude” ’ — BosweU’b Life of Johnson, sub anno 1778 
8 Carinthian Caiinthia is a mountainous district of Austria, 
lying between Tyrol and Hungary Accoiding to Cunningham 
the country in 1853 still maintained its character for inhospitality 
5 Campania's plain Goldsmith probably meant the Roman 
Campagna, which is very unhealthy , ‘ the vast expanse is little 
better than an and steppe’, the malaria rendering it almost 
uninhabitable 

23 me the object of ^ leads ’ in line 29 

27 the aide hounding eadh and ^Ue^ the horizon 

34 an bundled realms a good instance of poetic hypeiboie 

57 SOI mvs fall i e fall upon me 
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69 attlie line at the equatoi 

70 palmy wine wine made fioin the sap of the palm tiee 

84 Idia's ilifs theie is no such place as Idia , but Mr Lobbau 
points out that in his Histoi y of Animated Nature Goldsmith speaks 
of the mines of ‘ Idia ’ in Caimola, a distiict just south of Cannthia , 
by tills he cleaily means Idiia, noted foi its quicksilvei mines , so 
it is highly piobable that he made the same mistake in this passage 

90 eithei to speak of ^ eithei ^ of five things is haidly giamma 
tical 

98 peculiar specially belonging to one , each good bi ought its 
own pain 

109 between i e visible between the poet’s seat and the woods 

117 sweets sweet scents 

121 gelid this ugly woid, fiom the Latin gehdus ^ cold, fiosty 
has not been tiaced eailiei than 1606, oi latei than 1869 

122 winnow to winnow (connected with ‘ wind ’) is piopeily to 
separate wheat fiom chaff by means of a cuiient of an , it is used 
metaphorically by Dryden, ‘ winnow this thought but Goldsmith 
seems aibitiarily to use it in the sense of ‘ waft* 

138 teem'd With human foim i e the quairymen , the quariy 
was teimed ^ piegnant ’ as containing within it statues, pillais, &c , 
not yet born 

140 Commeice on otlm shotes^ &c Venice, Genoa, and the othei 
cities of North Italy, which had easily taken the lead in tiading 
with the East, weieiobbed of thegieatei pait of their traffic by the 
discoveiy of the sea-ioute to India at the end of the fifteenth 
centuiy, the almost simultaneous discoveiy of Araenca also 
contiibuted laigely to then downfall 

150 paste-boctfd triumph fancy-diess piocessions with stage 
‘ propel ties ’ 

167 mansions lesting places, tempoiaiy abodes In its earliei 
sense the woid had no implication of splendoui oi size 

184 fits co-oidinate with ‘ sees ’ (179), he adapts himself to the 
soil by lestiicting his desnes to what he can obtain 

186 By easts the keen au throws out his chest to meet it 

187 tiolls to tioll IS to angle with a lunning line , it is usually 
followed by * foi ’ (the fish) , Goldsmith seems to have spoken of 
trolling the watei on the analogy of fishing a stream 

190 the sUugghng samge a wolf, or possibly a beai In France 
wolves weie to be found as late as 1875 

203 shed to which his soul confoi ms i e both his dwelling and 
his desires are primitive 

243 How often hate I led^ &c an autobiogiaphical touch, see 
above, p 3 26 and p 24 1 

253 gestic lote knowledge of vaiious steps in dancing Scott 
in Fevenl of the Peak (1828) calls dancing ‘ the gestic art* 

258 honoity foi ms the social temper eithei (1) honoui pi escribes 
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the feelings men have to one anotliei, oi (2) honoui is the ingie- 
dient which tempeis (oi legulates) society The di&eience is 
merely one of giammai, as the two inteipietations amount to the 
same thing 

264 an amt ice of pi aise le to covet piaise eageily Avaiice 
(covetousness) is not the same as niggaidliness, though the two aie 
often found togethei 

279 sUll continually, a common seventeen th-centuiy meaning 

286 tampire an old vaiiant of lampait, heie used toi dam, oi 
dyke 

296 tetgn lealm 

306 liberty i s hartet "d Mitfo rd says that in Holland ‘ chil di en 
weie sold by their parents foi a certain numbei of years ’ 

311 calmly bent stolidly crouching down 

313 their Belgic siieb Caesai says that of all the Gauls the 
Belgae (whose lands, howevei, extended no faithei north than the 
Rhine) weie the biavest 

319 Arcadian Aicadia, a piovince in ancient Gieece, has 
become a synonym foi an ideally beautiful jiastoral countiy 

320 Hydaspes the ancient name of the Jehlam or Behut, a 
river of the Punjab where Alexandei the Gieat turned back from 
his course of conquest Horace gives it the epithet fahidosits, 

* famed m stoiy ’ 

824 the maker's i e the inhabitant’s 

327 port carnage, demeanour 

394 When fist ambit ton stmcl at f egalpouei in the hist edition 
this ran ‘toiFd for foreign powei i e sought to inciease its own 
wealth by dominating its neighbouis This fits in with the context, 
whereas the substituted line, which Mr Dobell supposes to be a 
suggestion of Johnson’s, has no connexion with what follows, noi 
IS it easy to see what Goldsmith was thinking of, foi autocracies 
have always been the objects of plots 

397-412 These lines aie evidently the germ of The Deserted 
Village 

399 haste N E D gives no latei instance of the transitive use 
of this veib in English (except with a leflexive pionoun) than 
Shakespeare 

411 Osweqo a n\ei in the State of New York, flowing into 
Lake Ontario 

412 Niagara theie seems no authority foi this leniarkable 
pronunciation 

420 To stop toofeaiful, &c tins line is Johnson’s (see note to 
p 7 31), the antithesis is quite in his style, and Goldsmith’s 
original line, ‘And faintly, faintei, fainter seems to go,’ ceitainly 
called for revision 

429-88 These lines also are Johnson’s, except the last couplet 
but one 
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436 Lule\ nvn a own Goldsmitli has confused two biotlieis, 
Geoige and Luke Dosa, who laised a rebellion in 1513 in Hungaiy 
and pioclaimed the foimei king , when the lebellion was quashed, 
a led hot ciown was placed on the lebel king’s head As Mi 
Austin Dobson says, ‘much ink has been shed ovei Goldsmith’s 
lapse of “ Luke ” foi George ’ 

Damiens' bed of steel Eobeit Fian 90 is Damiens tried unsuccess- 
tully to assassinate Louis XV m January 1757 He was fastened 
to an iron bed in oidei to be toitured, and was afterwaids torn in 
pieces by foui hoises 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

Paoe 76 Fust published m 1700, six editions appearing in 
that year, and a seventh in 1702 The fouith edition gives the 
final text 

1 Aubwn Goldsmith undoubtedly had Lissoy in his mind in 
spite of Macaulay’s contention (above, p 30), though he may have 
ideahzed the picture of the village in its happy days Lissoy has 
since changed its name to Auburn 
12, 13 The decent chnnJi The Imvthon bush both these 
have been lecognized as landmarks ot Lissoy 
decent comely, pleasant-looking 
16 't emitting abating, slackening 

18 Led up an archaic use of ‘ lead up ’, meaning ‘ lead oft 
‘ stait * begin ’ Of The Yictcrof Wakefield^ ch ix, ‘ Mr Thornhill 
and my eldest daughter led up the ball ’ 

25 simply in simple fashion 

27 mist^ustless unsuspicious In this game A, who has not 
played it befoie, is told to mutate B, who has He is then given a 
plate, face upwards, the bottom of which is cov ered with lampblack 
B also takes a plate, the bottom of which is clean, and proceeds to 
draw lines upon his face with his fingei, aftei lubbing it on the 
bottom ol his plate A, imitating him, soon, unknowingly, covers 
his face with smeais of lampblack 

35 lawn used in its original sense heie, meaning an open space 
of giass-coveied land, not necessarily cultivated oi tiimmed 
37 the tyi ant's hand the loid of the manor By the Enclosure 
Acts, of which there were 700 between 1760 and 1774, the landlord 
was allowed on ceitain conditions to enclose the common land 
Over three million acres weie thus appropriated in the eighteenth 
century in England , and in Goldsmith’s boyhood a General Napiei 
had enclosed a laige tiact of land near Lissoy, ejecting the cottagers 
in 01 del to improve his estate This is stated by Di Stiean, Heniy 
Goldsmith’s succcssoi in the curacy of Kilkenny West 
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57 ete Englan d\ yt tefs hey mi h ei e Goldsmith is clearly thinking 
of Auburn as an English village 
74 manneis customs, habits, in the sense of the Latin mo7es» 

78 tanghng (active) is heie substituted foi ‘ tangled ’ (passive), 
a not uncommon idiom in verse 

103,104 Fofhtm deep Goldsmith is evidently heie thinking 
of those pel sons, a numeious class in his day, when investment was 
still almost unknown to the small capitalist, who letired to ‘oiown 
a youth of laboui with an age of ease ’ on the earnings they had 
hoaided in strong boxes and the like during their working life 
Nowadays most people invest then savings, and of these it would 
be quite untrue to say that ‘ for them no wi etches ’, &c 
110? e^ignation Sii J oshua Reynolds gave the^'n ame * Resignation * 
to one of his pictuies— the portiait of an old man, and in dedicat- 
ing the piint to Goldsmith he says. This attempt to exiiress a 
chaiactei in T}ie Dese) fed Village is dedicated to Dr Goldsmith by 
his sinceie fiiend and admiier Joshua Reynolds ’ 

114 yonder hdl in R H NewelPs edition of Goldsmith’s 
Poetical Wodv\ published in 1811, there is a plate depicting a small 
hill in front of Lissoy Paisonage , and of this hill Goldsmith wrote 
(Decembei 27,. 1757), in a letter to his brother-in-law, *If I climb 
Hampstead Hill, than wheie natuie nevei exhibited a more 
magnificent prospect, I confess it fine , but then I had rathei be 
placed on the little mount befoie Lissoy gate, and there take in, to 
me, the most pleasing horizon in nature ’ Lissoy Mount, in Newell’s 
time, was already known as ‘ Goldsmith’s Mount ’ 

115 emeless used herein the sense of the Latin secuuiSf ‘free 
fiom care ’ 

122 vacant heie piobably means free fi om tioubles, and so joyous, 
and not witless or stupid Cf 1 257 
126 ftactmte i e watei^ of sound aie heaid, now loud, now soft 
gale not necessaiily a stiong wind, as in modem English 
1B6 pensive the epithet is tiansfeiied by a poetic licence, fioni 
histoiian’ the word to which it piopeily belongs, to ‘plain’ 
the meaning being that the plain suggests thoughtfulness to the 
histoiian 

140 The milage pj eathei this delightful portrait is said by some 
to have been drawn fiom Charles Goldsmith, the poet’s father , by 
othei s from Henry, his oi othei and the dedication to The Ti aiellei , 
wheie Heniy Goldsmith is desciibect as ‘ a man who despising Fame 
and Fortune, has letiied eaily to Happiness and Obscuiity, with 
an income of forty pounds a year is adduced in support of the 
latter’s claim Possibly Goldsmith had both m mind when he 
wiote this passage 

mansion i e simply dwellmg’, without any idea of 
giandeui The woid used in the s«ime sense in 11 195 and 238 
151 The long lememhf led heqatn m many countiy distiut^ and 
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especially m Iieland, a beggai would foimerly have his legular 
lound, which he would tiaveise yeai after year 

155 TJie hohen soldier the Peace of Pans, between England, 
Fiance, Spain, and Poitugal, by which the Seven Yeais’ Wai was 
brought to an end, was signed in 1763^ seven yeais befoie the 
publication of The Deketied Village Tiie worn out soldiei, who had 
fought at Minden oi Quebec, was thus a common featuie in England 
at this time 

162 i]ie feeling io\ thepooi, is well contiasted with (hanty^ 

the duty of almsgiving 

164 his failings these weie, as appeals fioni the pievious lines, 
indisciiminate benevolence and the encouiagement of vagi ants 

176 his sc the dying mans, whose last woids weie those of 
piaise to G-od 

179 douhle sway because he not only pleached but also 
piactised 

184 goiin the cleigy in Goldsmith’s time woie gowns as then 
eveiyday attiie, and not nieiely in chuich 

190 midtvay leaves the stonn i e the storm-clouds leach only 
half-way up the clift, so that while the base is beaten by the storm 
the top IS in the open sunshine This phenomenon may often be 
observed in mountainous countiies 

196 The milage mastei iiossibly diawn from Goldsmith’s own 
early schoolmaster, Byine , see above, p 21 2 

205, 206 aught fault foi this rhyme cf Pope’s Essay on 
CntiLism^ 11 422, 423 

Before his sacied name flies ev’iy fault, 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought’ 

Ct also Goldsmith’s own ‘ Edwin and Angelina ’, stanza xxx\ 

But mine the soiiow, mine the fault. 

And well my hfe shall pay, 

I’ll seek the sohtude he sought, 

And stretch me wheie he lay 
and Eetahation, 11 73-4 

Say, wheie has oui poet this malady caught ^ 

Oi, wherefore his characters thus without fault‘d 

209 Lands he could measure i e he knew the mysteries of 
mensuration 

tarns and tides presage terms *= times for paying lent, 
tides =paiticulai seasons of the year, e g Whitsuntide 

210 gauge i e measuie, used especially of measuring liquids 
in casks Cf the use of the word ‘ gauger ’ for an exciseman oi 
Inland Revenue oflSicei, whose business it was to measure the con- 
tents of beer oi spirit casks foi the purpose of levying duty on them 

227 nicely-sanded floor buck floors, such as are common in 
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country inns, aie moie easily kejit clean if they aie coveied 
with sand The diit is swept up together with the sand at the 
end of the day, and the sand scouis the flooi 
232 The twelve good mles the so called rules of King Chailes 
the Fust, said to have been found m his study after his death 
They were ‘(1) Urge no healths, (2) Profane no divine ordi- 
nances, (3) Touch no state matters, (4) Eeveal no seciets, (5) 
Pick no quairels , (6) Make no comparisons , (7) Maintain no ill 
opinions , (8) Keep no bad company , (9) Encourage no vice , 
(10) Make no long meals, (11) Repeat no grievances, (12) Lay no 
wageis ’ These rules, printed on a placard, and surmounted by a 
picture of the king’s execution, were commonly hung on the wall, 
especially in taverns Cf below, p 133 12 

the loyal game of goose played with dice on a boaid, divided 
into compartments, with the figure of a goose at every fourth or 
fifth compartment , if the playei landed on one of these, he might 
double the number of his throw It is described in Stiutt’s SpoHs 
and Pastimes 

243 the harder" 8 tale before the growth of the newspaper pi ess 
the village baiber and the village blacksmith were, even more than 
they are now, the chief disseminators of the news of the day 
248 manthng foaming 
284 Foi in exchange for 

293 sohcttous to hless i e anxious to bestow hei affections on 
some one 

305 fenceless limits i e once fenceless , see above, note to 1 37 
316 the pale artist here used m the widest sense for any one 
engaged in any manual art oi ciaft 
il8 the hlacL gihhet Goldsmith was one of the first to protest 
against the great seventy of the penal laws of his day Cf The 
Vicaf of Walefield, ch xxvii, and A Citiz&nofthe World, Letter lxx\ 
As late as 1819 no fewer than 180 ciimesweie punishable with death 
in England At Tybuin, the place of public execution in London 
(within a few yards of the spot where the Marble Arch now stands) 
theie was foi centuries a permanent gallow& erected This was 
replaced by a movable gallows in 1759 , and the last execution 
took place there in 1783 

322 torches theie were no street lamps, even m London, until 
the reign of Geoige III Link-boys were hired to escort passengers 
at night 

326 poor houseless shne) inq female Boswell tells how Johnson 
earned one such unfortunate woman to his lodging, tended hei 
through hei illness, and tiied to find hei a virtuous mode of living 
336 wheel le spinning-wheel 

344 Altama the Altamaba, a iivei m Geoigu, USA 

345 all that charm'd before sc in the old country 

352 gathers we should ha^ e expected * scatters ’ Goldsmith is 
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piobably using the woicl lieie in the '^enso of ‘ to i-)luck \ as though 
lie had said ‘gathers a haivest of death ’ 

355 ctonchmg tigets tlieie aie, of course, no tigeis in America , 
Goldsmith IS piobably heie leferring to the puma oi jaguai’ 
which also belongs to the feline tube 

358 The stiength.of the tiue toinado, which is a wind-stoim 
of small extent but of enoimous violence, is almost in ti edible 
to those who have not seen its effects Whole houses aie lifted 
from the giound, and tiees aie not only blown down but plucked 
fiom then loots and huiled foi consideiable distances thiough 
the air 

362 {hefts of hat mless love i e stolen kisses 

372 nen found liO'ilfls le Ameiica 

416 fme thee well ‘ The Haunch of Venison ’ and ‘ Retaliation ’ 
weie, hoi\e\ei yet to come, togethei with seveial othei less 
memoiable poems 

418 Tomo t\ Milage on the western aim of Lake Como, in 
noithein Italy, which gives its name to a neigbbouiing mountain, 
the Pi/ di Toino 

Pamhamaxa a mountain in Ecuadoi, noith-east of Quito 
Tin name i^ not given in modem maps, but appeals in \lcedos 
{ieoqtapheal Dntnmuij (1786-9) 

419 cqmnottiaJ equatoiial At the time of the equinox the sun 
IS on the celestial oquatoi , hence the tonn equinoctial is ap])lied 
to this equatoi, and by extension to the toiiestnal equatoi il&o 

427-80 Boswell states that these lines weie added b> Di 
Johnson Di Johnson faiouied me by maiking the lines which 
he furnished to Goldsmith’s Deserter! Village, which aie onl;y the 
In^t fom ’ The poem would peihaps end bettei without them 


RPJTALIATION 

PaCtE 90 At a dinnei of the membeis of the Club liom which 
Goldsmith was absent, it wa^ pioposed to wiite \ numbei of 
epitaphs on him, making fun of his peculiaiities , several were 
composed, but none hc».ve been pie^eived except Gamck’s, two 
lines of which laii. 

Here lie*^ Nolly (toldsmith, foi shoitness called Noll, 

Who wiote like an angel, but talked like pooi Poll 
As a rejoindei Goldsmith wiote ‘ Retaliation ’ , and though he nevei 
lived to complete it, parts of it weie handed lound in manuscript, 
and all theie is of it was published aftei Goldsmith’s death and in 
the same month 

1 Seauon Paul Seaiion (1610-60), a Piench diamatist and 
builesque poet Goldsmith was engaged in tianslating his Bomnn 
Comique in the last year of his life 
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5 Oui Dean Di Thomas Bainaid (1726-1806), then Dean of 
Derry, afteiwaids Bishop, fiist of Killaloe, then of Limeiick, see 
below, 11 23-8 

6 Ow Bti'tlce see below, 11 29-42 

7 Our Will William Burke, see below, 11 43-50 

8 DkIc Richaid Burke, see below, 11 51-6,0 

9 Our Cumberland , see below, 11 61-78 

10 Douglas see below, 11 79-92 

11 Ga^nck see below, 11 93-124 

14 Bidge a note to the second edition of the poem, published 
a few days after the fiist, describes him as ‘ Counselloi John Ridge, 
a gentleman belonging to the Irish bai ’ 

Reynolds see oelow, 11 137-46 

15 Backey see below, 11 125-36 

29 Edmund Edmund Burke (1729-97) had enteied Pailiament 
in 1766, two yeaisaftei the foimation of the Club, of which he was 
an original membei Histieatise on The Suhhmeaml the Beautiful 
appealed m 1756, and his Thoughts on the Fiesent Discontents in 
1770 He was an open-minded Whig, his chief ami being, till 
long aftei Coldsmith wiote of him, to check the ever-enci caching 
powex of the Ciown 

32 totally gave up <&c Buikewas nevei astiong party man 
What his friends obiected to was his devotion to politics, curiously 
fancying that he would be seiving mankind moie by wilting 
philosophy than by denouncing the oppiession of Tieland and the 
taxation of the Ameiiean colonies 

34 Tommy Totmshend MP foi Whitchurch, afteiwaids fiist 
Tiscount Sydney 

S6 while they thought of dminq see above, p 8 27, and note 

42 To eat mutton cold Burke had expensive tastes and was 
always in money difiiculties But to compaie the dedication of his 
keen intellect to his countiy’s service with the wastefulness entailed 
in cutting wood with a la/oi shows that Gold^^mith held the—not 
wholly obsolete— opinion that government might well be left to 
second late peisons 

43 honest William ‘ Mi William Buike, late secietaiy to 
Geneial Conway, and membei foi Bedwin, Wiltshiie’ (note to the 
second edition) He was an old fnend of Edmund Buike’s, and is 
usually called his kinsman, though we have Edmund’s authorit} 
foi saying this was not so 

51 honest Bichajd Edmund Buike’s youngei biothei, then 
enjoying a yeai’s lea\e fiom his post of Collectoi of Customs at 
Gienada 

61 CumheilanJ Richaid Cumberland (1732' 1811), a miscella- 
neous wiitei,best known by his plays and his Memoirs , the former 
weie chiefly comedies hence Goldsmith’s description of him as ‘ the 
Terence of England ’, hut they weie spoilt by then sentimentalism 
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and then ovei insistent moialit^ His themes weie hackneyed, but 
they all ended happily the heaits which were bioken in the eaihei 
stages being, as Goldsmith sa>s, carefully mended in the last act 

68 ttaqehy gwmg a i out i e a combination of a stage tragedy 
and a fashionable ‘at home’ 

79 Do'nglas Di John Douglas (1721-1807), afteiwaids Bishop 
of Cai lisle and later "'of Salisbuiy He exposed two of his country 
men, Archibald Bowei, who, being secietly a Jesuit, wiote a 
Hntonj of the Popes (1748-66), and William Laudei, who in 1750 
brought out his Essay on Mdton's Use and Imitation of the Modems 
in his Paradise Lost This latter work abounded in shameless 
foigeiies, but it deceived Johnson, who was nevei fiiendly oi even 
fan towards Milton, so that he wrote a preface for it When 
Douglas detected the fraud, Johnson demanded a full confession 
from Lauder (Boswell^ s a 1751), but we do not hear that he got it 

86 Oiir Dodds Di William Dodd, a loose-living clergyman who 
afterwards in 1777 forged the name of Lord Chesterfield, a foimei 
pupil of his, to a bond lor £4,200 , for this he was hanged in spite 
of the efforts made by Johnson and others (Boswell^ s a 1777) to 
procure his pardon 

ou) Kennchs Dr Wiliam Keniick, a venomous Grub-street 
writer, had virulently attacked Johnson’s Shakespeare in 1765 
In January 1774 he delivered a series of lectures on ‘The School of 
Shakespeare’ at the Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar 

87 Macpherson James Macpheison, whose production of 
which he claimed to be a translation from early Gaelic poems, 
caused such excitement m literary circles in 1760 Modern critics 
are almost unanimously of Johnson’s opinion that the work— 
whatever its merits— is a forgery of Macpheison’s In 1773 he 
published a translation of the Iliad^ to which Johnson alludes in 
his famous letter to Macphei^on written m 1775, ‘ Your abilities, 
since youi Homer, are not so formidable ’ 

93 David Ganich the famous actor (1717-79), he came up 
from Lichfield at the age of twenty in company with Johnson, 
whose pupil he had been, and four years later he went on the stage 
where he almost immediately became famous Johnson descnbed 
him as ‘ the first man in the world for sprightly conversation ’, and 
sard that ‘ his death eclipsed the gaiety of natrons ’ 

115 Ye Kennchs, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls Keniick and Woodfall 
came into contact with Garrick as theatrical critics, Hugh Kelly 
(see note top 29 11) as a playwright William Woodfall (d 1803) 
was successively editor of the London Packet and the Morning 
Chronicle 

118 be-Roscius'd Quintus Roscius, who died 62 b c , was afiiend 
of Cicero’s and the most famous comic actor of Rome The name 
has been applied to many famous actors, including Garrick 

124 Beaumonts and Bens Francis Beaumont (1584-1616), who 
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collaboiated with Fletchei, and Ben Jonson (1573 *^*-1637;, whose 
plays in then da> weie more populai than Shakespeaie’s 

125 Htchey Joseph Hickey (d 1794), described as ‘honest Tom 
Hickey ’ in a note to the second edition, was ‘ a jovial, good-natured, 
ovei blunt Irishman, the legal advisei of both Buike and Reynolds ’ 
(Ml Austin Dobson) He accompanied Mis Hoi neck, hei two 
pietty daughters, and G-oldsmith to Pans in 1770 

136 a special attorney he would now be called a solicitoi , the 
epithet ‘special ’ is to distinguish himfioni the Attoiney-Geneial 

137 Beijnolds Sii Joshua Reynolds (1723-92), see note to p 26 26 

145 Raphaels^ Coneayio^ Raphael (1483-1520) and Antonio 
Coiieggio (1594-1634), two of the gieatest of Italian paint eis 

146 Im ti unipet as the lesult of a cold caught in Rome in 1651, 
Reynolds became so deaf that he had to use an eai-tiuinpet 

A REVERIE , 

Numbei 5 of 27ie Bee, foi Satuiday, Novembei 3, 175^ 

Page 96 17 h idles up piopeily thiowing up the head and 
di awing in the chin, as a hoise does when leined in The term 
is generally used as expressing mild indignation , heie it is clear 1} 
giatified vanity 

Page 96 19 The mmty whnn to term a vehicle a fieak oi 
caprice seems stiange, but thewoid has no other possible meaning 
in this connexion 

23 Beihn fashion a beihn (called aftei the city) was a fom- 
wheeled coveied carriage, with a hooded seat behind, it was 
introduced about 1670 

31 Colley Cibbei (1671-1757), actoi, dramatist, and poet iauieate, 
is on a veiy much lower level than the rest of the company In the 
fourth book of the Dunctad (1742) Pope had made a sneeiing 
allusion to Cibbei the latter took up the cudgels and letoited so 
enei geticalij m a published iettei that Pope in a fiuv deposed 
Theobald as" the heio of his poem and substituted Cibbei" in a new 
edition, a change which greatly maned the poem 

Page 97 13 the Bee Wilkie the publishei proposed to Goldsmith 
to bung out a weeiJy senes of Essays, on the lines of Rambler 
to be sold foi threepence The fiist of the eight numbers which 
appealed all of which aie by Goldsmith, was i^isued on October 6, 
1759 

26 The ntxi Dr John Hill (d 1775^, the authoi of seveiai 
Works on plants His ‘ Inspectoi ’ consisted in i numbei of aiticleb 
in the London Daily Adiertisei, beginningin Maich 1751 

Page 98 19 the habs the handle of the coach door 

24 hteiafy Pioteus Proteus was the old man who tended 

O 
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Neptune’s heicl of seals, and had the powei of changing his bliape 
at \vill 

25 a i igadoon a lively and complicated dance, piopeily foi 
two pel sons , thefiist instance of the woid mN E D is dated 1691 
27 The Aithui Muiphy (1727-1805), a diamatist whose 

tiagedy The Oiphmi^qf China was leviewed by Goldsmith in the 
Ciitical Review foi May 1759 It was he who intioduced Johnson 
to the Thiales 

Page 99 13 a vetij gmve peisonage this was, as becomes 
obvious, Di Johnson Goldsmith said of him once that ‘ he had 
nothing of the beai about him but its skin ’ 

25 above one dictiona^ tj possibly this was the Bictionai ij oj the 
Fienth Academy (1694) 

29 the Rambler Johnson’s bi-weekly essays on moials, manneis, 
and liteiatuie appealed eveiy Tuesday and Satuiday fiom Maich 
1750 to Maich 1752, and weie sold foi twopence 
32 Cho the Muse of Histoiy, but Goldsmith piobably meants 
to suggest that Addison, who had died in 1719, would Live 
pieferied Johnson’s essays to his own, foi Addison used one of the 
toui letteis of the name Clio as the signatuie to each of his 
Spectafois Piobably nobody to day would piefei a Ramblei to a 
Spectator 

Page 100 1 anotlm David Hume (1711-76), who achieved 
fame by his philosophic essays, before he began his Histonj of 
England The hist volume of this, beginning with the leign ot 
James I, appealed in 1754 , the second, continuing to the Revolution, 
appeared two yeais latei In subsequent volumes he gave the 
Tudois, and then the pie-Tudoi times beginning with Julius Caesai 
He revised the whole aftei the woik was completed 
20 apeibon Tobias Smollett (1721-71) brought out his 
ofE'iigland 1757-65, by which he added little to the reputation he 
had achieved by his novels Bodencl Random (1748), and Peteijune 
PtcMe(llhl) , novel Hiimphi y Chnle^ did not appeal 

till 1771 There is no justice in the suggestion that Smollett 
was fond of money 

32 Segiats Jean de Segiuis (1624-1701), a Fiench poet, who, 
however, haidly attained fame by his romance Beienice 
Page 101 24 This Revei le never was continued 
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Page 104 10 Bmly Gazettes the first London daily papei was 
the Daily Coinant, which appeared on March 11, 1702, and ran for 
a dozen yeais without a iival, though many papeib were issued 
three times a week 
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Letter XIII 

Page 106 Addison also lecounts a visit to Westminster Abbey 
in Speciatot, No 329, the lofty sereinty of his papei contiasts well 
with the whimsicality and piactical indignation of the Chinaman 
In Goldsmith’s papei we fiist encountei the-»Man in Black, who 
makes so fiequent an appearance in the Letteis Theie can be 
little doubt in the mind of any one who reads the Letteis that 
Goldsmith drew the salient paits of the character fiom himself 

Page 108 26 Dtayton Michael Drayton (1563-1631), best 
known for his PolyoTbion^ a poetical desciiption of Great Britain, 
packed with antiquarian loie, and foi the stining ^ Ballad of 
Agincouit ’ 

Page 110 19 a lady who died this is Lady Elizabeth Bussell, 
whose tomb is in the chapel of St Edmund 

20 a hmg toifh a golden head the oak figuie of Heniy V over 
his tomb in the chapel of St Edward was originallj- plated with 
silver and is said to have had a silver head — now it has none , but 
Camden says this had disappeaied befoie he wrote his Britanmca 
in the time of Elizabeth 

22 an old oalc chmr this was made in the time of Edward I to 
enclose the old stone cdSlled Jacob’s Pillar, which was brought from 
Scotland 

Page 111 2 Koloi^ or Gobi the great deseit of Central Asia, is 
said by Marco Polo, who visited it about 1273, to be haunted by 
spiiits who make strange noises and call travelleis by their names 

6 General Monk George Monck, or Monk (1608-70), who was 
laigelj instiumental in bunging about the Restoration, after which 
he was created Duke of Albemarle 


Letter XXI 

Page 112 8 eight oi ten days Sii A W Ward in the aiticle 
Drama ’ in the Encyclopaedia Britanmca merely says, ‘ it appeals 
that the peifoimance of some play s occupied more than a single day ’ 

Page 118 31 A woman who peisonafed a queen it would be 
interesting, but so fai I have failed, to find 'v^hat was the play 
which Goldsmith holds up to ridicule in this letter 

Page 115 3 husltned see note to p 10 8 

Page 116 23 Abigail the traditional name for a handmaid, 
perhaps fiom the Abigail of 1 Samuel \\v, who several times 
speaks of heiself to David as ‘thine handmaid ’ 

25 aposwpesis a sudden breaking ofi m the middle of a speech 

o 2 
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Letter XXVI 

Page 117 21 the wan %n 'black see inhoductoiy note to Lettei 
XIII 

29 an himonst in the obsolete sense of a whimsical peison 

Page 119 27 tmshfully i e with the wish to lelieve him 

34 a private shipr of wai a piivateei At the Coiifeience of 
Pans in 1856 it was declared that ‘pnvateeiing is and lemams 
abolished ’ 

Page 120 11 matches before the invention of matches whicli 
Ignited by friction it was usual to ignite thin chips of wood horn 
a tinder-box 


Letter XXVII 

Page 121 Much of this histoiy is cleaily autobiogiaphy 
Page 122 6 the stoi y of the tvy-tree piobably this and the othei 
anecdotes are as imaginary as ‘ the story of ould giouse in the gun- 
room’, which Diggoiy entreated Squiie Haidcastle not to tell at 
table, lest the seivants should ^ all buist out a-laughing’ 

9 Taffy a coiiuption of David, applied to Welshmen fioni then 
patron saint 

22 ‘ the human face dtmne ’ Milton, Faradt^e Lost, iii 44 
Page 123 33 a bonze a Buddhist piiesf 
Page 125 22 scr wener a sciibe oi copyist 
Page 126 28 mansion see note to the Tiaveller, 167 

Letter XXIX 

Page 128 23 upon computation Goldsmith has foigotten to 
exclude Sundays and other dies non 
Page 130 18 a ^ ehus the lepiesentation of a woid by a senes of 
pictures repiesenting the syllables 
22 Mr Tibbs this is clearly not the same peison as Beau Tibbs, 
whose poitiait Goldsmith afterwards diew in Lettei LI, see below, 
P 14:3 

Letter XXX 

Page 132 26 your Tumuses or Didos Tuinus and Dido appeal 
in Virgil’s Aeneid 

Page 133 3 Calvert and Far son weie biewers, a butt is a 
Uige cask 

4 drabs prostitutes 

11, 12 goose twelve rules see notes to the Desei ted Village, 
232 

13 listing the selvage, oi edge, of cloth 

14 prince William William Augustus, Duke of Cumbeiland, 
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second son of Geoige II The portiait would be an outline filled 
in with black, of the kind aftei^waids called a silhouette 

17 the frieze the vertical part of the. mantelpiece, just ovei the 
fiieplace 

18, 20 Goldsmith has copied these ideas in the Deseited Village^ 
235 and 230 

23 JRahelais's hed-chamhei I have failed to find any desciiption 
of a bed chambei eithei in the lives of Rabelais or in his works 

34 Cai issimo an Italian expiession of applause 

Page 134 8 ex ungue Heiculem [‘ You can judge the size of] 
Heiculesby his nail ’ The common pioveib has expede, ‘by his 
foot ’ 

22 ptebend a cathedial canon , each has his own stall in the 
chon 

Page 136 5 the cieohan a creole is a person of European 
blood who is boin in the West Indies 

25 touch fo) 1 e touch him foi=boirow of him, a slang teim 
still in use A bank hill is an old-fashioned teim foi a bank note 

Page 136 6 catchpole bailiff 

Page 137 10 to pull up the window coach windows were then 
made of wood 

Lettee LI 

Page 138 6 dibh a cup (not a pot) 

24 a eemons papei a list of cases put down for tiial at the 
sessions 

Page 139 21 patches these supposed ornaments of the face 
weie sometimes worn by men, as they geneially weie by women of 
fashion 

21, 22 the different manner ofsmthng mannei is still used foi a 
plural in the phrase ‘ all manner of but I can find no parallel to 
Goldsmith’s phiase 

26 the miiktei -master geneial as an official he was one who took 
the legistei of the personnel and equipment of eveiyiegiment , heie 
it is the name of a pamphlet giving the figuies of the men piesent 
at naval oi militaiy reviews 

Page 140 4 a well-placed dash this is an evident hit at Sterne 
m whose Ti i^itiam Shandy (1759 ) the dashes are almost as numeious 
as the commas Goldsmith peihaps intended a fuithei fling at him 
in Lettei LXXV for his occasional indecency 

8 a garte) this is certainly not the only aiticle of ladies’ undei- 
clothing mentioned by Sterne 

Page 141 6 to disiegaid its laws it would be inteiestmg to 
knowwhat sort of book ‘piofessesto disregard the laws of criticism’ 
Even mathematical tables -probably the least loadable foim of 
]>iinted mattei — cannot claim this high immunity 
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Letter LIV 

Page 142 25 as those fi) st retue^^c a tianslation of the Fieuch 
saying * leculei pom inieux sautei ’ 

Page 144 3 squeezed a lemon to make punch 

29 asafoetida this evil smelling substance was appaiently then 
used asaflavouiing Lettei XCVII, ‘ I am for sauce stiongwith 
asafoetida, oi fuming with garlic ’ 

Letter LXVII 

Page 146 27 'impiety 'in laivn a bishop’s sleeves aiemade of 
lawn 

Page 147 16 Cmcninatiis the frugal Roman of the fifth 

centuiy B c who left the plough to become dictatoi, and having 
saved the state fiom the Aequi returned to his faim 

17 man wants but little^ &c Groldsmith used this sentence five 
years latei in ‘ Edwin and Angelina ’ 

Man wants but little here below, 

Noi wants that little long 

But the sentence as it stands here was taken \eibatim from 
Young’s Niqht Thought^ IV 9 (1743) 

Page 148 5 eiiJier a beast 07 an angel Aiistotle (Politics, I ii 
14) said, ‘ He who cannot foim one of a community, oi has no need 
so to do IS either a wild beast or a god ’ 

Letter LXIX 

In June 1765 Goldsmith repiinted this paper as No 13 in the 
collected PJssays, the only change being the omission of the sentence 
the winds every gale ’ (11 28-80) 

Page 149 7 a siocpenny loaf in 1688 a quartern loaf cost 3d , 
in 1735 h\d> , in 1745 4Jd , in 1755 5d , and ten years later it had 
outstripped the scare and iisen to Id 

9 a flat-bottomed boat the Piench, with whom we were then 
(1760) at war, were supposed to be planning an invasion of England 

Page 161 26 brindled or brinded marked with streaks 

Page 162 17 says one of the English poets Mr J H Lobban 
gives the reference to Otway’s Venice Preserved, II ii 

A friend to dogs, for they are honest creatures 
And ne’ei betray then masters 

Goldsmith returned to the same theme in his ‘ Elegy on the Death 
of a Mad Dog ’ in chaptei xvii of the Vtcai oi Wakefleld (1766) 
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Letter LXXI 

Page 153 17 hii> btochngb tolled I j;ake this to uiean with the 
tops turned ovei and i oiled up 

27 in flesh stout 

Page 154 8 the Ganleub Vauxhall Gaidens, on the south side 
oi the Thames just above Lambeth, aie mentioSed by Evelyn m his 
Diaiy foi 1661, and weie at then height fiom about 1730 foi moie 
than a centuiy They weie finally closed in 1859 

10 Thames-bti eet and Ci ooked-lam two fai fiom fashionable 
thoioughfaies m the City of London 

32 the watetii Otis Mi Austin Dobson says that at this time 
they consisted of a mill wheel and a cascade 

Page 155 10 a gteen goose the teim gieen is still used of 
joung buds 

31 dtessxng i e cookeiy 

Page 156 5 ^mailed at i e smacked hei lips at 
Letter LXXIII 

Page 159 17 bays a Ftench flhilobophet possibly this was 
Montaigne, whom Goldsmith piaises elsewhere, but I have failed to 
find the passage 

Page 160 28. destitute of evety agfeement this must mean 
agreeable quality, Masson has substituted ‘enjoyment’ m his 
edition of Goldsmith, but I know not wheie he found authoiity 
toi it 

32 Sh Philip Moidoimt piesumably a fictitious charactei 

Letter LXXXIV 

Page 162 7 Pope U than the Eighth Matteo Barbei un, who was 
Pope from 1623 to 1644 He was the Pope who compelled Galileo 
to lecant 

17 Plautus Titus Macu us Plautus, boin about^ 54 E c having 
lost his money in tiade, was dm en, &ays Vaaio, toTuin a hana-mill 
loi a bakei 

20 Terence Publius Teientius Afer, born at Caithage in 195 
B c , was the slave of P Teientius Lucanus, whose first iv, o names he 
took, as was usual, on attaining his fieedom 

Boethius a Roman philosophei (475-524), an official at the 
couit of Theodonc, king of the Ostrogoths, by whom he was put 
to death on a chaige of tiea«:on Boethius’s most famous woik was 
De Consolatione ]^itlo'>ophtae, paits of which weie translated into 
English by King Alfred and by Chaucei 

21 Pa ulo Bor ghese pi esumably he means Paulo Guidotto Borghese 
(1566-1626) a paintei and «ciilptoi who wiote some poems, among 
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them a Gent^alemme m iivahy of Tasso, none of Ins poems weie 
punted, and no one but himself can ha\e thought him the equal of 
Tasso 

22 Ta^so Torquato Tasso (1544-95), authoi of Geiimlenum 
Lihei ata 

29 Bentwoglio the only one of the name whose comedies 
brought him any degiee of fame was Eicole Bentivoglio (1506-73), 
and he was better known foi his satiies Goldsmith has iDiobably 
confused him with Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio (1579-1644), authoi 
of the Wo7 inFlandeis (1630), which was tianslated into Ensrlish 
in 1652 

34 Ce7 imites Miguel de Ceivantes Saavedia (1547-1616), author 
of the immortal Don Qmncote He lived and died poor, but, as he 
enteied the Fianciscan Oidei some thiee weeks befoie his death, 
it is unlikely that he died of hungei 

Page 163 1 Camoens a famous Poituguese poet (1524-80), 
authoi of the Lmiad 

4 Vaugelas Claude Favre de Vaugelas (1585-1650), a French 
giammarian, authoi of Bsmm qiies sia la Jcnique ft ancoi^^ie , he spent 
thirty years ovei a tianslation of Quintus Cuitius. 

18 Casba7id7e hianfoisCassandie (d 1695), a Fiench poet and 
classical scholar, whom Boileau took, under the name of Damon, 
foi the philosopher heio of his first satire 

Page 164 3 Spenser and OHoay, Biifle) and D) yden Edmund 
Spensei (1552-99) was always neglected and died poor , Ben 
J orison even says that he ‘ died for lack of biead ’, but this must be 
an exaggeration, foi he had powerful friends Thomas Otwaj (1652- 
85), whose tragedy Ve^tue Fieseived is still regarded as a niastei 
piece, lived miserably and died m want Samuel Butlei (1612-80), 
authoi of Hudihas, gained nothing but fame by his work, and died 
in extreme poverty, leaving not enough to pay foi his funeral 
Tohn Diyden (1631-1700), having become a Roman Catholic, was 
turned out of his offices of Laureate and Historiographer at the 
Revolution, and lived theieaftei in veiy straitened ciicumstances 

Letter CXXIII 

Page 165 11 His disappointment the earlier chapteis of this: 
artless romance are in Letters 22, 35, 36, 59, 60, and 94 Goldsmith 
seems to have had no inejudice against the marriage of an English 
girl to a Chinaman 

Page 166 81 chimed hei qla^^ i e touched it with his own 
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